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PEBF ACE: 


T HK first edition of this work was published by Messrs. 

Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., as “Ceylon in 1883.” 
A second edition, under the auspices of the same firm, 
was called for in a few months, and came out as “ Ceylon 
in 1884,” The latter volume was out of print for some 
time before a further issue could be made ; but the 
Queen’s Jubilee made it, very appropriate that a third 
edition, much enlarged, should api)ear in 1887, (published 
by Messrs. John Haddon & Co.) as “Ceylon in the 
Jubilee Year.” 

So favourably was this enlarged publication received, 
that “ out of print ” has been the only answer to numerous 
inquiries since the beginning of 1890 ; and therefore the 
Author trusts that his succinct and popular accotmt of 
what is the most important — whether population, trade, or 
resources be considered — of Her Majesty’s Crown Colonies, 
will be once again found to supply a felt want. Thrown 
very much into the form of an Illustrated Handbook for 
Visitors, this volume will be found by all interested in 
the island (officials, merchants, planters, or home residents 
with relatives in the island) to contain late and reliable 
information on a great variety of topics. The endeavour has 
been to bring all the chapters up to date, while several have 
had considerable additions, and one or two have been well- 
nigh re-written. The Appendix, again, with some fifteen 
divisions, is almost entirely new, and includes the^Lectures 
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which the Author was enabled to give before the Eoyal 
Colonial Institute and London Chamber of Commerce 
during 1892; a great deal of information respecting the 
staple planting product Tea, and other industries ; much 
respecting shooting trips and sport ; with accounts of the 
steamer trip round the island, and the journey across 
through the Eastern and Uva provinces to the new 
Railway Extension and thence to the “ Buried Capital 
of the North Central Province. The latest and best infor- 
mation respecting Buddhism in Ceylon is afforded through 
a long review of the valuable new book on the subject by 
the Bishop of Colombo, while the position of Christianity 
and Missions in the island is fairly indicated. The main 
results of the Census of 1891 are’given, and a Glossary of 
native terms from a paper compiled under official auspices, 
which will be very useful for reference. A full* Index 
makes all the main facts and figures,” as well as the 
general information, readily available. 

Regarding “ Ceylon in 1893 ” as an Illustrated Volume, 
a special feature of the present edition is the large number 
of new engravings which have been added both in the 
text and the appendices, while only a very few of the old 
ones have been omitted. The map of the Island (which 
will be found in the pocket inside cover, or bound in the 
\ olume if required) has been entirely re-constructed, and 
will be found more convenient for reference and more 
correct than its predecessors. 

Finally, the author has to express his pleasure that 
permission has been given him to dedicate the present 
edition to one of the ablest in the long list of British 
Governors of Ceylon, and who, since he left our shores in 
1872, has added so greatly to his experience and reputation 
as a Colonial Administrator. In New South Wales, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, Sir Hercules Robinson occupied 
a more prominent position than in Ceylon; but it is 
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gratifying to know that he regards his work in “ the first 
* of Crown Colonies ” with as muoh interest as that done in 
any of the nine Dependencies he has administered during 
an uninterrupted Colonial service covering the long period 
of thirty-six years. 

The Author must once again bespeak the forbearance 
of readers, especially in Ceylon, in respect of revision of 
the proof-sheets, which has to be attended to by kind 
friends, as he was only able to hand the “ copy ” to his 
Publishers before quitting the “ old country,” after a short 
holiday, for his adopted home. 
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CEYLON IN 1893 


CHAPTER I. 

PAST HISTORY. 

The Ophir and Tarshish of Solomon — Northern and Southern Indian 
dynasties — Chinese invasion and connection with the island in 
ancient and modern times — Portuguese and Dutch rule —British 
anne^^tion, 

I TAKE it for granted that the readers of this work will 
have some general acquaintance with the position, 
history, and condition of Ceylon. It is the largest, most 
populous, and most important of her Jhitannic Majesty’s 
Crown colonies, which are so called because the adminis- 
tration of their affairs is under the direct control of the 
Colonial Office, 

Ceylon has long been 

“ Confess’d the best and brightest gem 
In Britain’s orient diadem.” 

There can be no danger nowadays of a member of 
Parliament getting up in his place to protest against 
British troops being stationed in Ceylon on account of 
the deadly climate of “this part of West Africa,” the 
“ utmost Indian isle ” being then confounded with Sierra 
Leom! 

Known to ancient voyagers as far back as the time of 
King Solomon (of whose Ophir and Tarshish many believe 

I 
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Ceylon to have formed a part), the story of its beauty, its 
jewels, and its spices was familiar to the Greeks and 
Eomans, who called it Taprobane, and to the Arab traders 
who first introduced the coffee plant into this island, and 
who placed in Sereoidib the scene of many of Sindbad’s 
adventures. It was also known to the Mohammedan 
world at large, who to this day regard the island as the 
elysium provided for Adam and Eve to console them for 
the loss of Paradise, a tradition used as a solatium by 
Arabi and his co-Egyptian exiles some years ago, when 
deported from their native land., To the people of India, 
to the Burmese, Siamese, and Chinese, Lanka, “ the re- 
splendent,” was equally an object of interest and admira- 
tion, so that it has been well said that no island in the 
world. Great Britain itself not excepted, has attracted the 
attention of authors in so many different countries as has 
Ceylon. 

There is no land, either, which can tell so much of its 
past history, not merely in songs and legends, but in 
records which have been verified by monuments, inscrip- 
tions, and coins ; some of the structures in and around 
the ancient capitals of the Sinhalese are more than 2,100 
years old, and only second to those of Egypt in vastness 
of extent and architectural interest.* Between 543 B.C., 
when Wijaya, a prince from Northern India, is said to 
have invaded Ceylon, conquered its native rulers, and 
made himself king, and the middle of the year 1815, 
when the last king of Kandy, a cruel monster, was deposed 
and banished by the British, the Sinhalese chronicles 
present us with a list of well-nigh 170 kings and queens, 
the history of whose administrations is of the most varied 
and interesting character, indicating the attainment of a 
degree of civilisation and material progress very unusual 

♦ See “ Buried Cities of Ceylon,” by S. M. Burrows, C.C.S., published 
by A. M. and J. Ferguson. 
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in the East at that remote age. I-^ong, peaceful, and 
•prosperous reigns — such as that of the famous king Tissa, 
contemporary with the North Indian emperor Asoka, 250 
B.C. — were interspersed with others chiefly distinguished 
by civil dissensions and foreign invasions. The kings of 
Ceylon, however, had given sufficient provocation to foreign 
rulers when in the zenith of their power. In the twelfth 
century the celebrated king PrAkrama Bdhu not only 
defeated the rulers of Southern Indian states, but sent 
an army against the king of Cambodia, which, proving 
victorious, made that distant land tributary to Ceylon.* 
On the other hand, in retaliation for the plundering of a 
Chinese vessel in a Sinhalese port, a Chinese army, early 
in the fifteenth century, penetrated to the heart of the 
hill-country, and, defeating the Sinhalese forces at the 
then roj^al capital, Gampola, captured the king, and took 
him away to China ; f and the island had for some time 
to pay an annual tribute to that country. At that time 

* The king of Cambodia (Siam) in these clays is a tribute-offerer to 
Lank A, as the following paragraph from a Sinhalese paper in 1886 
will show ; — 

“ Presents prom the Kino op Cambodia to the Buddhist 
College, Malioakanda, Colombo.— Several gold images, an excel- 
lent umbrella, ornamented with precious stones, and a brush made of 
the king’s hair, to be kept for use (sweeping) in the place where 
Buddha’s image is placed, have been sent by the king of Cambodia to 
the high-priest in chai’ge of the college. Two or three priests have also 
come down to receive instruction in Pali, etc., etc. — Kivanw^ April 19.” 

During a visit to China in 1884 nothing struck the author more than 
the exact resemblance between a Buddhist temple in Canton and one in 
Ceylon ; the appearance of the priests, their worship and ceremonies, 
all were alike. OnUide^ in that Mongolian world, everything was so 
different j the country, the towns, the customs, and the people with 
their pigtails, their oval eyes, anddoose dress, everything was strange and 
novel ; but imide, this Canton temple, before the shaven, yellow-robed 
monks, one felt for a moment carried back to ** Lankd,” and its numerous 
Buddhist temples. 

t Of this defeat and capture no mention is made in the Sinhalese 
History, the Mahawanso ; it ‘was only by refen’ing to the archives at 
Pekin that the facts were brought out. 
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tlie Chinese imported from Ceylon a large quantity of 
kaolin for pottery, which still abounds in the islands 
The close connection in early times between the island 
and the great Eastern empire constitutes a very interest- 
ing episode. Fa-hien, the Chinese monk-traveller, visited 
Ceylon in search of Buddhist books about 400 a.d., and 
abode two years in the island, giving a glowing account, 
still extant, of the splendour of Anaradhapura, then in its 
zenith, with its brazen (brass-c^overed) palace, great 
shrines and monasteries, with “ thousands ” of monks, 
dagabas, and the Perahera (Procession of the Tooth). 

Ceylon was, however, exposed chiefly to incursions of 
Malabar princes and adventurers with their followers, from 
Southern India, who waged a constant and generally suc- 
cessful contest with the Sinhalese. The northern and 
eastern portions of the island at length became pernflanently 
occu))ied by the Tamils, wdio placed a juince of their own 
on the Kandyan throne ; and so far had the ancient power 
of the kingdom declined that when the Portuguese first 
appeared in Ceylon, in 1505, the island w^as divided under 
no less than seven separate rulers. (Ceylon, in the Middle 
Ages, was the Tyre of Pkstem and Southern Asia.” 

For 150 years the Portuguese occupied and controlled 
the maritime districts of Ceylon, but it was more of a 
military occupation than a regular government, and martial 
law chiefly prevailed. The army of Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics introduced under Portuguese auspices alone 
made any permanent impression on a people who were 
only too ready to embrace a religion vrhich gave them 
high-sounding honorific baptismal names, and interfered 
seldom, if at all* with their continued observance of Budd- 
histic feasts and ceremonies. The Portuguese established 
royal monopolies in cinnamon, pepper, and musk ; export- 
ing, besides cardamoms, sapan-wood, areca nuts, ebony, 
elephants, ivory, gems, pearls, and small quantities of 
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Tobacco, silk, and tree cotton (the “ kapok ” of modern 
times). 

Tlie Dutcli, who l)y lGo6 had finally expelled the Portu- 
guese rulers from the island, which the Lisbon authorities 
had said ‘‘ they had rather lose all India than imperil,” 
pursued a far more progressive administrative policy, 
though, as regards commerce, their ])olicy was selfish and 
oppressive. Still confined to the low country (the king 
of Kandy defying the new' as he had done the previous 
European invaders), the Dutch did much to develop culti- 
vation and to improve the means of communication — more 
especially by canals. in their own maritime territory — 
while establishing a lucrative trade with the interior. The 
education of the people occupied a good deal of official 
attentioif, as also their Christianisation through a staff of 
Dutch chaplains ; but the system of requiring a profession 
of the Protestant religion before giving employment to 
any natives speedily confirmed the native love of dissimu- 
lation, and created a nation of hypocrites, so that the term 
“Government Christian,” or “Buddhist Christian,” is 
common in some districts of Ceylon to this day. 

The first care of the Dutch, however, was to establish a 
lucrative commerce with Holland, and their vessels w'ere 
sent not only to Europe, but also to Persia, India, and the 
Far East ports. Oinnamon was the great staple of export ; * 
next came pearls (in the years which gave successful 
pearl-oyster fisheries in the Gulf of Mannar) ; then followed 
elephants, pepper, areca or betel nuts, jaggery-sugar, sapan- 
wood and timber generally, arrack spirit, choya-roots (a 
substitute for madder), cardamoms, cinnamon oil, etc. The 
cultivation of coffee and indigo was begun, but not carried 
on to such an extent as to benefit the exports. 

* The peeling of cinnamon, the selling or exporting of a single stick, 
save by the appointed officers, or even the wilful injury of a cinnamon 
plant, were made crimes punishable by death by the Dutch, See Ap- 
pendix No. HI. for Cinnamon. 
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Agriculture was promoted by the Dutch for an essentially* 
selfish purpose, but nevertheless good resulted to the 
people from the system of forced labour, as in the case of 
the planting of cocoa-nut jmlms along the western coast, 
from Colombo southwards, which, so late as 1740, was de- 
scribed by (Tovernor Van Imhoff as waste-land to be 
surveyed and divided among the ])eople, who were bound 
to plant it up. At the end of last century, when the 
British superseded the Dutch in the possession of the 
maritime provinces of Ceylon, the whole of the south- 
western shore, for nearly 100 miles, presented the unbroken 
gi'ove of palms which is seen to this day. 

From 1797 to 1802 Ceylon was placed under the East 
India Company, who administered it from Fort St. George, 
Madras ; but in the latter year it was made d Crown 
colony; the Hon. F. North, afterwards Earl of Guilford, 
continued as administrator, and was therefore the first 
governor of Ceylon. It soon became evident there could 
be no settled peace until the tyrant king on the Kandyan 
throne — hated by his own chiefs and people — was deposed, 
and the whole island brought into subjection to the 
British Crown. This w^as accomplished in 1815, wdien, at 
the instigation of the Kandyan chiefs and people them- 
selves, Wikkrama Sinha, the last king, was captured and 
deposed, and exiled by the British. tp Southern India. 

So great was the value attached to Ceylon as the “ key of 
India” owing to tlie grand harbour of Trincomalee, as well 
as its supposed fabulous vrealth in precious stones and 
valuable produce, that, at the general peace, Britain chose 
to give up Java to the Dutch, and retain this little island, 
so inferior in area, population, and natural resources. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE ISLAND IN 1796, 1815, AND SEVENTY-EIGHT YEAKS 

LATER. 

Extent and topographical features—Condition of the island previous 
to, and after, seventy-eight years of British rule contrasted. 

H aving now arrived, at the British period, it may be 
well* to give some idea of the condition of Ceylon and 
its people in the early part of this century, and to compare 
the same with what is realised after British government 
has been established for seventy-eight years throughout 
the whole island. 

The position of Ceylon as a “ pearl-drop on the brow 
of India,” with which continent it is almost connected 
by the island of Ramisseram and the coral reef called 
Adam’s Bridge, is familiar to all who have ever glanced 
at a map of Asia. To that great continent it may be 
said to be related as Great Britain is to Europe, or 
Madagascar to Africa. In extent it comprises nearly 
sixteen million acres, or 24,702 square miles, apart from 
certain dependent islands, such as the Maldives. The 
total area is about five-sixths of that of Ireland, but is 
equal to nearly thirty-seven times the superficial extent 
of the island of Mauritius, which sometimes contests with 
Ceylon the title of the “Gem^of the Indian Ocean.” 
One-sixth of this area, or about 4,000 square miles, iaa 
comprised in the hilly and mountainous zone which 16 
situated about the centre of the south of the island/ 

7 
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while the iiiaritiine districts are generally level, and theip 
northern end of the island is broken up into a flat, nanow 
peninsula and small islets. Within the central zone 
there are 150 mountains or ranges between 3,000 and 
7,000 feet in altitude, with ten peaks rising over the 
latter limit. The highest mountain is Pidurutaldgala 
(8,290 feet, or nearly 1,000 feet higher than Adam’s Peak, 
7,353 feet), which was long considered the highest, 
because to voyagers approaching the coast it was always 
the most conspicuous, mountain of Ceylon. 

The longest river, the Mahaveliganga (the Ganges of 
Ptolemy’s ma})s), has a course of nearly 150 miles, drain- 
ing about one-sixth of the area of the island before it 
reaches the sea (it Trincomalee on, the east coast. There 
are five other large rivers running to the west an*d south, 
besides numerous tributaries and smaller streams. The 
rivers are not favourable for navigation, save near the 
sea, wheVe they expand into backwaters, which w^ere taken 
advantage of by the Dutch for the construction of their 
system of canals all round the western and southern 
coasts. 

There are no natural inland lakes, save what remains 
of magnificent artificial tanks in the north and east of 
the island, and the backwaters referred to on the coast. 
The lakes which add to the beauty of Colombo, Kandy, 
and the Sanatarium, Nuwara Eliya, are artificial or partly 
so. 

Most of the above description was true of Ceylon at 
the beginning of the century even as it is now ; but in 
other respects hOw altered ! It is impossible to get fall 
and exact information as to the condition in which the 
British found the island Aid its people in the early years, 
and up to the subjugation of the Kandyan division in 
1815. But from the . best authorities at our command 
we have compiled the following tabular statement to show 
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a glance a few of the salient points in which the change 
is most striking, by far the greater part of the change 
having taken place within the reign of Queen Victoria : — 


• CEVLON. 


Population . . . 
No. of houses . . 

Population of the capi 
tal, Colombo . . 
Military force . , 
Cost of ditto . . 
Imperial share . 
Volunteer corps 
Cost . . . 

Police . .• *. . . 

Cost 

Revenue .... 
Expenditure . . . 
Trade 

Imports— value . . 
Exports— „ . . 


Roads 


Bridges 

Railways 

Canals 

Tonnage of shipping 
entered and cleared 
Government Savings 
Bank : — 

' Deposits . . . 
No. of Depositors 
Post Offide Savings 

Banks 

No. of Depositors 
Exchange and Deposit 
Bank Offices . . . 


From I to 1 million 

20,000 (tiled) 

28,000 

(5,000 

£160,000 

£160,000 

nil 

nil 

£226,000 

£320,000 

£266,790 

£206,683 


Sand and gravel tracks 


none 
120 miles 

75,000 tons 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 


650.000 

130.000 
1,150 

£120,000 
£40,tX10 
1,129 efficients 
£8,000 
1,400 
£(50,000 
£1,300,0(K)* 
£1,280,000 

£4,700,001)1 + 
£4,500,000 j ' 
(local cjustoms’ value, 
really worth much 
more) 

Metalled, 1,450 miles 
Gravelled, 1,370 miles 
Natural, 700 miles 
Too numerous to men- 
tion 

265 miles 
170 miles 

6,700,000 tons 

74 

£250,000 

13.000 

90 

18.000 
14 


In 1796—1815. 


In 1893. 


3,098,403 


* More properly Rupees 18,000,000. 

t In 1891 the total values in local qjarrency were— Imports, 
R66,636,000; Exports, R68, 800,000. 
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Annual volume of busi- 
ness in Colombo 
Hanks' Clearing- 
house 

Government note issue 
Educational expendi- 
ture 

No, of schools . . 
No. of scholars . . 
The press 

Medical expenditure . 
No. of civil hospitals 
and dispensaries 
I r Civil servants ; 

1 J Revenue officers, 
g ] judges, magis- 

2 I trates, etc. 
Charitable allowances 

from general re- 
venue . . . . 


I'ost offices .... 
Total No. of letters . 
Money order offices . 
Telegraph wires . . 
No. of new'spapers de- 
spatched . . . . 

Area cultivated (ex- 
clusive of natural 
pasture) 

Live stock 
Horses,* cattle, 
sheep, goats, swine, 

etc 

Carts and carriages . 


In 1796—1815. 

In 1893, 

nil 

about 1170,000,000 

nil 

R6, 750,000 
£60,000 

£3,000 

(for schools and clergv) 

170 

2,200 

4,500 

155,000 

Govt. Gazette only 

36 newspapers and 
periodicals 

£1,000 

£50,000 

nil 

125 

6 

48 

6 

40 

£3,000 . 

£8,000 

No Poor Law 

B’riend in Need Society 
for Voluntary Relief, 


£2,000 

No Poor Law 

4 

250 

not known 

64,000,000 

nil 

125 

nil 

1,550 miles 

nil 

80,000 

^ 400,000 acres 

4,850,000 acres 

, 250,000 

1 

i 1,500,000 

1 60 ■ 

1 25,000 


[For a fuller statistical statement, and foi more detailed inforiaa- 
tion still, see the latest edition of Ferguson’s “ Ceylon Handbook and 
Directory.”] 


There is of course an immense amount of improvement 
which cannot be tabulated, even if we extended our 

♦ Of 17,000 horses imported between 1862 and 1893, the greater 
portion have been bought by native gentlemen, traders, ooach-owners, 
etc. 



Island in 1796, 1815, and in 1893. II 

aomparison in this form to much greater length. The 
greatest material change from the Ceylon of pre-British 
days to the Ceylon of the present time is most certainly 
in respect of means of internal communication. If, 
according to Sir Arthur Gordon (as quoted by Charles 



THM OLD LIGHTHOUSE (NOW SIGNALLBE’S EESIDBNCB) AND PLAG- 

STAPP, COLOMBO, WITH A PORTRAIT OP THE BATTERY. 

« 

{From a Photograph hg Slinn d: Cto.] 


Kingsley in “ At Last ”), the first and most potent means 
of extending civilisation is found in roads, the second in 
roads, the third again in roads, Sir Edward Barnes, when 
Governor of Ceylon (1824 to 1831), was a ruler who well 
understood his duty to the people, and he was followed at 
intervals by worthy successors. 
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When tlie English landed in Ceylon in 1796, there waa 
not in the whole island a single practicable road, and 
troops in their toilsome marches between the fortresses on 
the coast dragged their cannon through deep sand along 
the shore. Before Sir Edw’ard Barnes resigned his 
government in 1831, every town of importance was 
approached by a carriage-road. He had carried a first- 
class macadamised road from Colombo to Kandy, throw- 
ing a “ bridge of boats ” (which is only now, in 1893, to be 
superseded by an iron bridge) over the Kelani river near 
Colombo, erecting other bridges and culverts too numerous 
to mention en route, and constructing, through the skill 
of General Fraser, a beautiful satin-wood bridge of a 
single span across the Mahaveliganga (the largest river in 
Ceylon) at Peradeniya, near Kandy. On this road (72 
miles in length) on the 1st of February, 1832, the 
Colombo and Kandy mail-coach — the first mail-coach in 
Asia — was started ; and it continued to run successfully 
till the road w^as superseded by the railway in 1867. 

There can be no doubt that the j)ermanent conquest of 
the Kandyan country and people, which had baffled the 
Portuguese and Dutch for 300 years, w^as effected through 
Sir Edward Barnes's military roads. A Kandyan tradition, 
that their conquerors were to be a people who should 
make a road through a rocky hill, was shrewdly turned to 
account, and tunnels formed features on tvro of the cart- 
routes into the previously almost impenetrable hill-country. 
The si)irit pf the Highland chiefs of Ceylon, as of Scotland 
seventy years earlier, was effectually broken by means of 
military roads into their districts ; and although the 
military garrison of Ceylon has gone down from 6,000 
troops to 1,110, and, indeed, although for months to- 
gether the island has been left with not more than a couple 
of hundred of artillerymen, no serious trouble has been 
given for about seventy-five years by the previously 
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warlike Kandyans or the Ceylonese generally. The so- 
called “rebellion” of 1848 is not deserving of mention, 
since it was so easily quieted that not a single British 
soldier received a scratch from the Sinhalese. 



BBIDGU OF BOATS, COLOMBO, 

18J]— 1893 {now to be mpereeded by a permanent Iron Girder Biidye), 


So much for the value of opening up the coimtry 
from a military point of view. Crovemor Barnes, however, 
left an immense deal to do in bridging the rivers in the 
interior, and in extending district roads: but of this not 
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much was attempted until the arrival of Ins worthiest 
successor, Sir Henry Ward. This governor, with but 
limited means, did a great deal to open up remote 
districts, and to bridge the Mahaveliganga at Gampola 
and Katugastotte,, as well as many other rivers which in 
the wet season were well-nigh impassable. He thus gave 
a great impetus to the planting enterprise, which may be 
said practically to have taken its rise in the year of the 
Queen’s accession (1837). For the restoration and con- 
struction of irrigation works to benefit the rice cultivation 
of the Sinhalese and Tamils, Sir Henry Ward also did 
more than any of his predecessors. He, too, began the 
railway to Kandy, which was successfully completed in 
the time of his successors, Sir Charles MacCarthy and Sir 
Hercules Eobinson. 

In Sir Hercules Eobinson Ceylon was fortunate enough 
to secure one of the most active and energetic governors 
that ever ruled a Crown colony. Sir Hercules Eobinson 
— to whom this volume is dedicated — left his mark in 
every province and nearly every district of the country, 
in new roads, bridges, public buildings, and especially 
in the repair of irrigation tanks and channels and the 
l)rovision of sluices. He extended the railway from 
I^eradeniya to Gampola and Nawalapitya, some seventeen 
miles ; and he laid the foundation of the scheme through, 
which, under his successor, the late Sir William Gregory, 
the Colombo Breakwater was begun. By this great 
undertaking, through the engineering skill of Sir John 
Coode and his local representative, Mr. John Kyle, there 
has been secured for the capital of Ceylon one of the 
safest, most convenient and commodious artificial harbours 
in the world. 

To Sir William Gregory belongs the distinction of 
having spent more .revenue on reproductive public works 
than any other governor of Ceylon. The roads in the 
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north and east of the island, which were chiefly gravel 
rfind sand tracks, were completed in a permanent form, 
and nearly every river was bridged. The North-Central 
Province, a purely Sinhalese rice-growing division of the 



THE IBON LATTICE BKIDGB OVlJR THE MAHAVBLIGANOA, 

AT KATUGASTOTTB, NEAR KANDY. 

[From a Photograph hy Slinn ^ Co.]» 

country, was called into existence, and large amounts 
were invested in tanks and roads planting roads were 
extended; about fifty miles were added to the railway 
system, and preliminary an-angements made for a further 
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extension of some sixty-seven miles, forty-two of which 
have since been undertaken and completed. When 
' Governor Gregory left in 1877, there were few rivers of 
any importance left unbridged, a large extent of previously 
unoccupied country had been opened up for cultivation, 
and an impetus given to both natives and the European 
colonists in the extension of cultivation, especially of new 
products, which alone saved the island from a serious 
collapse in the years of commercial depression and blight 
on coffee which followed. After 1877 not many miles 
of new road were added by Sir James Longden ; but 
Governor Gordon greatly improved existing roads, and 
made several extensions, besides constructing some im- 
portant bridges, especially in tlie new and rising Kelani 
Valley tea district. It is a great matter to be able to say 
that, whereas the l\ev. James Cordiner, chaplaifi to the 
Governor of Ceylon in 1807, could write, “ Strictly speak- 
ing, there are no roads in Ceylon,” now, after some ninety 
years of British rule, about 1,500 miles of first-class 
metalled roads, equal to any in the world, have been 
constructed, besides about 1,400 miles of gravelled roads 
for light traffic, supplemented by 600 miles of natural 
tracks available in dry weather to traverse districts where 
as yet there is little or no traffic. The main roads are 
those from Colombo to Batticaloa via Ratnapura, Haputal4, 
and Badulla, right across the island ; from Colombo to 
Trincomalee via Kandy, and another branch via I^urunfi- 
gala, also right across the breadth of the island, but north 
instead of south of the Central Province ; from Jaffna 
southwards through the centre of the island to Kandy, 
and thence to Nuwara Eliya and Badulla, and by a less 
frequented route to Hambantota on the south coast ; from 
Kandy to Manndr on the north-west coast — the great 
immigration * route ; and the main roads on the coast, 
Colombo to Galle and Hambantota, and north to Maimdr 
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and almost to Jaffna. Subsidiary first-class roads, especially 
in the Central Province, are too numerous to inention. 

The benefit which this network of roads has conferred 
on the people it is impossible to over-estimate. Secluded 
districts have been opened up, and markets afforded for 
produce which previously was too often left to waste ; 
settlements, villages, and even large towns, have sprung 
up within the last fifty-five years (during our good Queen’s 
reign) alongside roads where previously all was jungle 
and desolation, and means of employment have been 
afforded to a people who had scarcely ever seen a coin. 

As in India, so on a smaller scale in Ceylon, it is a 
recognised fact that there is no more effectual preventive 
of famine than internal means of communication, whether 
by road,^ rail, canal, or navigable river. There has 
probably never been a year in which India, within its 
widely extended borders, did not produce enough food 
to supply all its population ; but unfortunately there has 
been no m(ians of getting the superabundance of one 
district transferred to the famine area in another part of 
the continent. So in Ceylon, in years gone by, there has 
been great scarcity and mortality in remote districts 
without the central Government at Colombo being made 
properly aware of the fact, or being able to supply prompt 
relief. The mortality from fever and food scarcity in 
some parts of the country must thus have been very great 
before British times. 

Roads, again, are great educators, but in this they are 
surpassed by railways in an Oriental land. The railways 
in India and Ceylon are doing more in these modern days 
to level caste and destroy superstition than all the force 
of missionaries and schoolmasters, much as these latter 
aid in this good work. 

The railway between Colombo and Kandy, projected 
originally about forty years ago, was not seriously taken in 
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hand till the time of Sir Henry Ward. After many mis- 
takes and alterations of plans, it was successfully completed 
under the skilful engineering guidance of Mr. (now Sir) 
G. L. Molesworth, K.O.S.I. (afterwards consulting engineer 
to the Government of India), Mr. W. F. Faviell being the 



THE “DARK ARCHES” ON THE RAILWAY INCLINE AT KADU- 
GUNAVA, WITH BULLOCK CARTS ON THE ROAD BELOW. 
[From a Photograph Ig Zieatenant B. W. Stewart ^ B\B.^ 


successful contractor. The total length is 74^ miles, and, 
including a good deal of money unavoidably wasted in 
dissolving and paying off a company, it cost the colony, 
from first t/O last, as much as £1,738,413 ; but the. line 
(on the broad Indian gauge of 5 ft. 6 in.) is most sub-* 
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stantially constructed, including iron-girder bridges, 
viaducts, a series of tunnels, and an incline rising 1 in 45 
for 12 miles into the mountain zone, which gives this 
railway a prominent place among the remarkable lines of 
the world. 

Between 1867 and 1877, the railway was extended by 
Sir Hercules Kobinson, on the same gauge, for 17 miles 
from P^radeniya to Grampola and Ndwalapitiya, rising 
towns in the Central Province; and by Sir William 
Gregory for 17^ miles from Kandy to Mdtale, a town on 
the borders of the Central Province; while in the low 
country the same governor constructed a seaside line from 
Colombo, through a very populous district, to Kalutara 
(27 J miles), and also some miles of wharf and break- 
water br^inches. 

To Governor Gregory’s time also belongs the inception 
and practical commencement of the extension from 
Ndwalapitiya to the principality of Uva (67 miles), of 
which 41^ to Ndnu-oya were commenced in 1880, and 
finished in 1885. This line includes two long inclines, 
with gradients of 1 in 44, a tunnel 614 yards long, and 
the end of the section at Ndnu-oya is 5,600 feet above 
sea-level, within four miles of the sanatarium and town 
of Nuwara Eliya (6,200 feet above sea-level). This exten- 
sion, however, only touches the borders of Uva, one of the 
richest parts of the country, an ancient principality, which 
Sir Arthur Gordon separated from the Central, and con- 
stituted into a separate, province. Governor Gordon, 
after some doubt and delay at first, became thoroughly 
convinced of the importance of the work of extending 
the railway from Ndnu-oya into Uva as far as Haputald or 
Bandarawella (for 25 to 29 miles), as originally suggested 
in 1872 in »the memorial drawn up by the author of this 
volume and j^resented to Sir William Gregory. It took 
some years of hard work on Sir A. Gordon’s part to over- 
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come the objections of the Colonial Office, but at lengthy 
sanction was obtained for the Haputal(5 section, and a 
commencement made in December 1888, while the spring 
of 1893 is expected to see the opening of the line. 

In all there are now about 205 miles of railway open 
in Ceylon, besides the 32 miles into Uva nearly completed. 
Then there is the remainder of the line to Galle (19| 
miles), with a section of 13| miles to Kurunegala from 
Polgahawella which is under construction. This will give 
a total of about 270 miles, due to be open by the begin- 
ning of 1894 ; but only the main line to the hill districts 
may be said to have been w'orking long enough to afford 
a fair test of the traffic and the benefit to colonists, 
natives, and the country generally. The seaside line, 
however, has a wonderfully large passenger trafiSc, and 
when the extension is open to Galle, it will also secure 
])rofitable freight. With the revival of planting prosperity 
through tea, the Ndnu-oya and Mdtal6 lines are now fully 
employed, although the division into Uva has to be ade* 
(jiiately worked before a handsome return can be got for 
the outlay. Altogether 122 miles of railway are the free 
property of the colony, while the debt on the remaining 
148 miles will not much exceed two millions sterling. 

The main line to Kandy has more than repaid its cost 
in direct profit, apart from the immense benefits it has 
conferred. It is sometimes said that this railway and 
other lines in Ceylon, constructed as they were mainly 
for the planting enterprise and with the planters’ money, 
confer far more benefit on the Europeans than on the 
native population. An answer to this statement, and an 
evidence of the immense educating power of our railways, 
is found in the fact that during the past twenty-five years 
over thirty-five millions of passengers have been carried 
over the lines, of whom all but an infinitesimal proportion 
were natives (Sinhalese and Tamils chiefly). On the 
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Kandy line alone it would have taken the old coach, 
travelling both ways twice daily and filled each time, several 
hundred years to carry the passengers who have passed 
between the ancient capitals and provinces in the past 



quarter of a century. There was scarcely a Kandyan 
chief or priest who had ever seen, or, at any rate, stood by, 
the sea until the railway into the hill country was opened 
in 1867, whereas, for some time after the of)ening, the 
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interesting sight was often presented to Colombo residents 
of groups of Kandyans standing by the sea-shore in silent' 
awe and admiration of the vast ocean stretched out before 
them and the wonderful vessels of all descriptions in 
Colombo harbour. The experience will probably be 
repeated next year in the case of grey-bearded Kandyans 
from the secluded glens of the Uva principality, while 
natives of the Southern Province will be enabled to travel 
by railway and see the Kandyan hill country for the first 
time. 

In pointing out that the Dutch (erpially with the 
Portuguese) constructed no roads, we must not forget that 
the former, true to their home experience, constructed 
and utilised a system of canals through the maritime 
provinces along the westei-n and south-vrestern coast. In 
this they were greatly aided by the backwaters, or 
lagoons, which are a feature on the Ceylon coast, formed 
through the mouths of the rivers becoming blocked up, 
and the waters finding an outlet to the sea at different 
points, often miles away from the line of the main stream. 
The canals handed over by the Dutch at first fell into 
comparative disuse, but within the last thirty years they 
have been fully repaired and utilised, and there are now 
about 175 miles of canal in the island. 

With the construction of roads wheeled traflBc became 
possible, and a large number of the Sinhalese speedily 
found very profitable employment, in connection with the . 
planting industry mainly, as owners and drivers of bullock 
carts, of which there must be from 15,000 to 20,000 in 
the island, besides single bullock-hackeries for passenger 
traflBc. In nothing is the increase of wealth among 
the natives more seen, in the Western, Central, and 
Southern Provinces, than in the number of horses and 
carriages now owned by them. Thirty-five to forty years 
ago to see a Ceylonese with a horse and conveyance of his 
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own was rare indeed ; naiv the number of Burghers, 
Sinhalese, and Tamils driving their own carriages, in the 
towns especially, is very remarkable. The greater number 
of the horses imported during the past thirty years — the 
imports during that time numbering 17,000 — have 
certainly passed to the people of the country. 



CHAPTER III. 

SOCIAL PROGRESS IN THE CENTURY. 

Population — Buildings — Postal and Telegraphic Services — Savings Banks 
— Banking and Currency — Police and Military Defence — Medical 
and Educational Achievements— Laws and Crime. 

H aving thus described more particularly the vast 
change effected in British times by the construction 
of communications all over the island, we must touch 
briefly on the evidences of social progress given in our 
table (pages 9, 10). 

The increase in population speaks for itself. It is 
very difficult, however, to arrive at a correct estimate of 
what the jxipulation was at the beginning of the century, 
as the Dutch could have no complete returns, not having 
any control over the Kandyan provinces. The first 
attempt at accurate numbering was in 1824, by Governor 
Barnes, and the result was a total of 851,440, or, making 
allowance for omissions due to the hiding of people 
through fear of taxation, etc., say about a million of both 
sexes and all ages. As regards the large estimate of the 
ancient population of Ceylon located in the northern, 
north-central, and eastern districts, now almost entirely 
deserted, we are by no means inclined, with the recollec- 
tion of the famous essay on the “ Poj^ulousness of Ancient 
Nations,” to accept the estimates published by Sir Emerson 
Tennent and other enthusiastic writers. There can be no 
doubt, however, that a very considerable population found 
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means of existence in and around the ancient capitals 
of Ceylon, and in the great Tank region of the north 
and east, a region which affords scope for a great, though 
gradual, extension of cultivation hy both Sinhalese and 



Tamils in the future. ‘ At present it must be remem- 
bered that fully tjvo-thirds of the ix)pulation are found in 
the south-western districts and mountain zone, occupy- 
ing a good deal less than half the area of the island, and 
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that there are large divisions, once the best-cultivated with 
rice, with now perhaps only half a dozen souls to the 
square mile. 

As regards the number of inhabited houses, in 1824 
there were not more than 20,000 with tiled roofs in the 
island ; that number has multiplied manifold, but the 
half-million now given refer to all descrii)tions of in- 
habited houses, most of these being huts roofed with 
coeoanut leaves. The improvement in the residences of 
a large proportion of the people is, however, very marked : 
among one class the contrast between the old and modern 
homes has been well described as being as great as that 
between a begrimed native chatty (clay- vessel) and a 
bright English tea-kettle. 

In the town of Kandy, which has now about 4000 
dwelling-houses — the large majority substantially built, 
many of two stories — eighty years ago no one but the 
tyrant-king was allowed to have a tiled roof, or any 
residence better than a hut. In all the towns, and many 
of the villages of the island, substantial public buildings 
have been erected ; revenue offices, court-houses, hosjntals 
and dispensaries, prisons, schools, and post and telegraph 
offices. A great change for the bettor in respect of these 
institutions was effected by Governors Robinson and 
Gregory, and some of their successors. 

Further evidences of the good done through a liberal 
and enlightened administration we find in an admirable 
internal postal service, made possible by the roads through 
which every town and village of any consequence is 
served; the total number of post-offices is 250 supple- 
mented by nearly 40 telegraph stations, there being 
1550 miles of telegraph wire in the island; while, in 
addition, the Postal-Telegraph Department has opened 
over 100 postal savings-banks in all the towns and 
important villages, with 15,000 to 20,000 accounts. This 
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is apart from a long-existing Government savings-bank, 
with about 13,000 depositors, owning deposits to the 
amount of perhaps two million rupees. There were about 
130,000 telegraphic messages sent from Ceylon in 1891, 
and 64,000,000 of letters were received in and despatched 
from Ceylon in 1891. In the Post and Telegraph Depart- 
ments altogether there are 670 employes. 

With the rise of local trade and foreign commerce, 
chiefly through the export of planting products,, came 
the need of banking and exchange facilities, arid the call 
for these led to the establishment of a local Bank nearly 
fifty years ago. This was superseded, however, soon after, 
by the Oriental Bank Corporation, which gradually con- 
trolled by far the larger share of local business, so that 
the Ceylon branches became among the most important 
and profitable of this well-known Eastern bank. This 
gradually tempted its managers to dejmrt from legitimate 
business by lending its capital too freely on planting, 
produce, and estates, and when this bank closed its 
doors in March 1884, nowhere was the shock more 
widely or acutely felt than in Ceylon. The effect and 
distrust among the natives would have been greatly 
aggravated were it not for the bold step taken by Governor 
Sir Arthur Gordon in extending an official guarantee to 
the bank’s note issue, which eventuated in a reform long 
advocated by the author, namely,. a Government note issue, 
much to the advantage of the people and the local ex- 
chequer. Already, the circulation of Government notes 
approximates to seven millions of rupees. Nor was any 
loss sustained from taking up the notes of the Oriental 
Bank, which, in fact, ought never to have closed its doors. 
The gradual liquidation of its affairs showed its solvency. 
The New Oriental Bank Corporation, founded upon the 
old Bank, prospered for some years, until owing to losses 
in Australia, Persia, the Straits, etc., it had to close in 
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June 1892. The plantations that fell into the Oriental 
Bank have been mainly taken over by a Limited Company, 
and are likely to be worked at a good profit. Ceylon 
suffered a good deal in the coffee era from plantation 
companies, chiefly through the “ Ceylon Company, 
Limited,” which, though so named, was really founded to 
take up bad business in Mauritius, where its heaviest 
losses were sustained. Other banks and agencies now 
working and generally prospering in Ceylon are those of 
the C'hartered Mercantile Bank of London, India and 
China, the Bank of Madras, the National Bank of India, 
and (opened in 1892 on the fall of the New Oriental 
Bank) the Chartered Bank of India, London and Australia, 
and the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 
It may be mentioned that Sir Hercules Kobinson gave 
Ceylon, in 1872, the benefit of a decimal currency in 
rupees and cents of a rupee, thus placing it in advance 
of India, where the cumbrous subdivisions of the rupee 
into annas, pice, and pies still prevail ; in this respect 
Ceylon is indeed in advance of the mother-country. 

We need scarcely say that, at the beginning of British 
rule, there was no post-office, and for many years after 
the service was of the most primitive, although expensive, 
kind ; nor were there police or volunteer corps in those 
days; but there was an army corps (infantry, artillery, 
and even cavalry, altogether 5000 to 6000 men) kej^t 
up for many years, out of all proportion to the necessities 
of the case. The home authorities had the idea eighty 
years ago that the hidden wealth of Ceylon would enable 
a handsome annual subsidy to be paid to the treasury of 
the mother-country after all local expenses of government 
were defrayed. In place of that, so long as Ceylon 
remained a mere military dei)endency, it was a dead loss 
to, and drain on, the imperial treasury. By degrees, 
however, it was seen that four British and as many native 
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(Malay, Tamil, and Kaifir) regiments were not required, 
and, the force being cut down, it was decided by a com- 
mission, appointed by the Secretary of State in 1865, that 
Ceylon should bear all the military expenditure within 
its bounds, the local force being fixed at one regiment of 
British infantry, one of native (the Ceylon Kifles), and 
one brigade of artillery, with a major-general and staff. 
The Ceylon Eifles again were disbanded a few years later, 
in 1873; 

The island, therefore, cost the Home Government 
nothing for about twenty years : on the other hand, the 
military force in Ceylon has been utilised very frequently 
for imperial and inter-colonial purposes. This will be 
alluded to later on, but we may mention here that 
Governor Gordon, in 1883, was instrumental, in view of 
the depression of the revenue resulting from the failure 
of coffee, in getting the annual military contribution 
reduced to 600,000 rupees in place of about a million 
formerly paid. The smaller amount was a very fair 
appraisement of the responsibility of Ceylon, considering 
that no internal trouble. beyond the capacity of the large 
body of police and volunteers can be feared. But with 
returning prosperity, through tea cultivation, to Ceylon 
came a renewjed demand for an increased contribution, 
and now (1892) this has been fixed at £81,000 per annum, 
subject to revision in 1896. 

In no direction has more satisfactory work been done 
in Ceylon by the British Government than through its 
Medical and Educational Departments. Here are branches 
which give the natives a vivid idea of the superiority of, 
English over Portuguese or Dutch rule, and, to judge by 
the way in which hospitals, dispensaries, and schools are 
made use of, it is evident that the Sinhalese and Tamils 
value their privileges. 

Of civil, lying-in, gaol, contagious diseases, and other 
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hospitals, with lunatic and leper asylums, and outdoor 
dispensaries, there are now over 200 in the island, in or at 
which about 200,000 persons are treated annually, more 
than two-thirds being, of course, for trifling ailments at 
the dispensaries. There are about 170 Colonial surgeons, 
assistants, health officers, vaccinators, etc., on the Govern- 
ment staff under the able direction of Inspector-General 
Kynsey, C.M.G. 

In this connection, the Ceylon Medical College, founded 
by Sir Hercules Robinson in 1870, most heartily supported 
by his successor. Governor Gregory, and liberally endowed 
and extended by two wealthy Sinhalese gentlemen, Messrs. 
De Soyza and Eajepakse, is worthy of mention. Out of 
some 330 Ceylonese students entered, about ninety have 
qualified and obtained licences to practise medicine and 
surgery ; about as many more are hospital assistants and 
dispensers; some have taken service under the Straits 
Government ; while others have gone 'home to qualify for 
degrees at British Universities. The college has a prin- 
cipal and seven lecturers ; and the Ceylonese have already 
shown a peculiar aptitude for the profession, surgeons of 
special, even of European eminence, having come from 
their ranks. We must mention here the good work done 
by the late Samuel Fisk Green, M.D,, of the American 
Mission, in his medical classes for native students long 
before the Government College was founded, and in his 
translation and compilation of medical text-books, treatises, 
etc., in Tamil. In this way 87 natives were trained as 
medical practitioners by Dr. Green; while his works 
published in Tamil covered 4500 pages octavo. (See 
Appendix for reference to medical benefactors.) 

In Education, generally, although there is still an 
immense deal to do, Ceylon is far in advance as compared 
with India. This has been chiefly through the agency of 
the several Christian Missions at work in the island, which 
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have done a noble work, more especially in female educa- 
tion ; but Sir Hercules Kobinson gave a great impetus to 
education by the establishment of an admirable grant- 
in-aid system, while Sir W. Gregory and his successors 
extended the work, multiplying especially Government 
vernacular schools. Latterly, special attention has been 
given to' practical, and even technical, education: an 
Agricultural Training School has been started, a Technical 
Institute is to follow, and in connection with Experimental 
Gardens (under the auspices of the separate Botanic 
Gardens’ Departments) in different parts of the country, 
much good is likely to Be effected. Much is due to the 
past and present Directors of Public Instruction, Messrs. 
H. W. Greem and J. B. Cull, M.A. Industrial schools for 
other branches are also encouraged. The great improve- 
ments in the educational, as well as in some other sj)ecial, 
departments of recent years, is very much owing to the 
employment, as their heads, of public servants with local 
experience, in j)lace of importing “ fresh blood,” a penchant 
which has cost the colony a great deal up to fifteen years 
ago. Under the previous system a half-pay naval officer 
has been sent out by the Colonial Office as Director 
of Prisons, and an impracticable theorist as Director of 
Public Instruction, while other departments have similarly 
suffered. At present the proportion in Ceylon ‘ is one 
pupil to every twenty of population ; in India it is about 
one to every 120, while in Great Britain it is, we suppose, 
one to every five or six. In other words, while practically 
all children of school-going age are being served educa- 
tionally in Great Britain, only one-fourth of those in 
Ceylon go to school, while not much more than 4 per 
cent, in India are being instructed. 

Visitors always remark on the large number of the 
people in Ceylon, of the domestic servants especially, who 
understand and speak English, as compared with their 
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experience on the continent of IndiE, In ancient times 
each Buddhist temple had its imnsala or school; but 
although such pansalas are still kept up in some low- 
country districts, in the Kandyan country for many years 
the ikiests have neglected their duty in teaching and other 
respects. They are entirely independent of the people 
through the endowments in land left them by the Kandyan 
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kings, and these have in this case proved a curse instead of 
a blessing to the i)riests themselves, as well as to the people. 
Sir Arthur Gordon in place of boldly making the attempt 
to utilise a large portion of these “ Buddhist TemporaH- 
ties,” hitherto worse than wasted, for popular vernacular 
and technical instruction, devised an ordinance to secure 
a check on the priests and lay managers ; but not much 
result has followed or can be anticipated ; and it is hoped 
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that ere long, most of the proi)erty will he utilised by 
express ordinance for the benefit of the mass of the people 
in promoting vernacular and perhaps technical education. 
In the low-country there are few endowments. [See 
Appendix, No. VII.] 

Educated Ceylonese are now, in many cases, finding it 
difficult to secure openings in life suited to their taste; 
the legal profession has hitherto been the most popular, 
it being occupied almost entirely by them as notaries, 
attorneys or solicitors, advocates, barristers, and even judges. 
In this way Sir Eichard Morgan, born and educated in 
Ceylon, rose to be attorney-general, chief justice, and 
knight. Only last year a Sinhalese gentleman retired as 
judge of the Suj)reme Court after many years’ service; 
Sir Samuel Grenier, knight, followed Sir K. Morgan to 
high office, and other Ceylonese fill important offices as 
Crown counsel, county judges, magistrates, leading 
barristers, and solicitors. 

The fondness of the Sinhalese for litigation is proverbial ; 
their cases in court abound, even to disputing about the 
fractional part of a coconut-tree. The revival of native 
Village Councils (Gansabawa), by Sir Hercules Eobinson, 
has done much to prevent litigation in the expensive law 
courts, with w^hich nearly 400 advocates and proctors are 
connected. Crime generally is represented by a daily 
average of about 2500 convicted prisoners in the gaols 
of the island, a large number being for petty thefts and 
assaults. The total of convictions in all the courts in 1891 
was over 20,000. Not 1 per cent, of these are women, 
the explanation being that the native .women do not 
‘‘ drink ” nor “ gamble,” the two chief causes of crime 
among the Sinhalese and Tamils. The wearing of open 
knives (now forbidden by law) and the habit of perjury 
aggravate crime among the Sinhalese. About 150 natives 
lose their lives annually from snake-bites and wild beasts — 

3 
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bears, cheetahs, elepliants, buffaloes, etc. ; while more than 
that number are killed by falling from trees — coconut 
palms chiefly. The cost of the administration of justice 
for the criminal class — police, courts, gaols, etc. — cannot 
be loss than £80,()()() per annum. A penal code after the 
fashion of that of India was arranged for by Sir Bruce 
Burnside, as (^hief Justice of the island, and successfully 
introduced in 1885 ; and codification of the civil laws — an 
urgent want — has since been brought forward by Govern- 
ment, and will, it is hoped, ere long be consummated. A 
successful system of C'art and Servants’ Begistration is at 
work, the credit of which is due to Sir G. W. R. Campbell, 
K.C.iVI.G., who also reorganised the police to take tlie 
place of the Ceylon Kifie Regiment disbanded in Governor 
Robinson’s time. • 



OPTAPTER IV. 

LEGISLATIVE AND GENERAL IMPR0VEMP:NTS UNDER THE RULE 
OF SUCCESSIVE BRITISH GOVERNORS — THE NEED OF PRO- 
MOTING CO-OPERATION AND GOOD FEELING liETWEEN 
DIVERSE CLASSES AND RACES. 

A MONGt the political and social reforms introduced into 
Ceylon by the British during the present century 
may be mentioned the abolition by the first Governor, the 
p[on. ¥. North, of torture and other barbarous punishments 
abhorrent to Pmglish feeling, and the relaxation during 
the time of his successor of the severe laws against 
Romanists; this was twenty years before Catholic Eman- 
cipation was granted in England. Trial by jury was first 
introduced by a new charter of justice in 1811 ; but it was 
not till 1844 that all caste and clan distinctions in the 
jury-box and all slavery were finally abolished. 

A new and much improved charter of justice, the 
establishnunit of a Legislative Council with ten official to 
six unofficial members,* an order in Council abolishing 
compulsory labour, the establisliment of a free press, the 

* Sir2 Arthur Gordon in 1889 got the number of unofficials increased 
to eight, their term of office not to last beyond five years, so as to 
extend the educating process of assisting in legif-lation among the 
Ceylonese ; tiie members are nominated by the Governor with the aid 
of various public bodies and opinions, through the press, to represent (1) 
the Low-country Sinhalese, (2) the Kandyan Sinhalese, (3) the Ta(mil8,*A4} 
the ** Moormen ” (Arab descendautp, etc.), (5) the Eurasians (Burghers), 
(8) the Planters, (7) the Merchants, and (8) the General European 
community. 
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relinquishment of the cinnamon monopoly, the institution 
of a Grovernment savings-bank and the Colombo Academy, 
all served to mark the years between 1830 and 1840, when 
such enlightened Governors as Sir Eobert. Wilmot-Ho'rton, 
and the Right Hon. J. H. Stewart-Mackenzie, administered 
Ceylon aifairs, ♦ 

During the next decade a tax on fishermen of one-tithe 
of all t he fish taken was abolished ; the bonds of slavery 
were finally removed ; great efforts were made to extend 
education and medical relief to the masses, and the 
important planting industry took its first start; a wise 
and most useful law for the improvement of roads, exacting 
six days’ labour per annum, or its value, from all able- 
bodied males between eighteen and fifty-five years of age, 
was passed ; the last national disturbance of the^Candyans 
was quickly suppressed without the loss of a single life ; 
the colony passed through a commercial and financial 
crisis, and on the ruins of the Bank of Ceylon the Oriental 
Bank Corporation arose. 

In 1850 there was commenced in Ceylon the most 
successful service with carrier-pigeons ever kno\irn in 
connection with the press. The Ceylon Observer carrier- 
pigeons travelled regularly between Galle (the mail port.) 
and Colombo with budgets of news, including Crimean 
and Indian Mutiny war news, for over seven years, till 
1857, when they were superseded by the telegraph.^ All 
official connection between the British Government and 
Buddhism was closed in 1855, the year in which Sir Henry 
Ward commenced to rule, and a new impetus was given 
to Native and European industry by useful legislation. 
The restoration of irrigation works, the construction of 
roads, the commencement of a railway, the reorganisation 
of the public service, the introduction of penny postage 
(with a halfpenny rate for newspapers), the establishment 
* See Correspondence published in Appendix No. XIII. 
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of steam navigation round the island and of telegraj)!! 
Communication between the principal towns, the reform of 
the Kandyan marriage laws, and the abolition of polyandry, 
also marked tliis period. 

The following decade, 1860-70, is chiefly distin- 
guished for Governor Sir Hercules Kobinson’s energetic 
and most useful administration, with measures for the 
civil registration of marriages, birtbs, and deaths, and of 
titles to land ; the opening of the railway to Kandy ; the 
publication by the people of Sinhalese and Tamil news- 
papers ; the formation of the towns of Colombo, Kandy, 
and Galle into municipalities, with Boards composed of 
elected and official members ; the revival of gansabhawa, 
or village councils ; the adoption of a grant-in-aid scheme 
for promoting the education of the people ; the abolition 
of export duties ; the founding of the Ceylon Medical 
School; and the visit in 1870 of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

The next decade in the history of Ceylon has its interest 
in the very prosperous, busy, and successful government 
of Sir William Gregory. The first systematic census of 
the population was taken in 1871. Measures were adopted 
for the conservation of forests and for preventing the 
extinction of elk, deer, elephants, etc. ; the registration of 
titles was provided for ; Colombo, Kandy, and Galle were 
much improved, aiTangements for a good water-supply to 
each town being made ; while for the sanatorium (Nuwara 
Eliya) and seven other minor towns a bill was passed 
establishing Local Boards on the elective principle ; the 
gansabhawa, or village councils, were ^ improved and 
encouraged; an immense, impetus was given to rice 
cultivation, 100 village tanks being repaired every year, 
besides larger works ; the North-Central province, in 
purely native interests, was formed, and the great lines 
of communication between the north and east were per- 
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manently opened ; Anurddhapura, the ancient capital, was 
cleared of jungle, and rendered a healthy rev enue station ; 
gaols, hospitals, and schools were greatly improved, gaol 
discipline being put on a new footing ; pilgrimages bn a 
large scale injuriously affecting public health were dis- 
couraged and practically stopped ; scientific education 
was jirox'ided for; temperance was ])i*omoted by the 
reduction of the number of licences granted to grog-shops ; 
gas lighting was introduced into Colombo; the stoppage 
of all payments from the revenue in aid of religion 

Disestablishment ”) was arranged for ; the industry in 
the growth of new products — tea, cinchona, and cacao— 
took its first systematic start ; an enactment dealing with 
service tenures in connection with temples was passed ; 
road and railway extension were actively taken in hand ; 
a public museum was erected and well filled at Colombo ; 
and in 1875 H.R.H. the Prince of Wales visited the 
island, and laid the first stone of the Colombo Breakwater, 
designed and constructed by Sir John Coode, and since 
successfully completed (in 1886) by the resident engineer, 
Mr. Kyle. A Northern Arm and Graving-dock for the 
Imperial Navy (in supersession partly of Trincomalee), as 
well as for commercial purposes, though fully supported by 
the Admiralty; is only now (1893) about to be commenced. 

Soon after Sir James Longden assumed the reins of 
government a period of depression, owing to the failure 
of coffee, set in, though in 1877-9 very large revenues 
were collected. 

A volunteer corps was established under Governor 
Longden’s patronage ; and the first section of the Uva 
railway to Nanu-6ya was commenced by means of a public 
loan ; but almost the only important work undertaken out 
of revenue during this Governor's rule of six years was an 
extensive lunatic asylum, costing R600,000, and deemed 
beyond the requirements of the colony, being built on a 
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scale likely rather to astonish than benefit poor rural 
Sinhalese lunatics, when taken from jungle huts to be 
lodged in brick and mortar palaces. An increase to the 
fixed expenditure of the Colony made in 1878 in Governor 
I^ongden’s time, including an addition of Til 0,000 to his 
own salary,* was to say the least injudicious, although 
sanctioned by the Legislature, and this was shown by the 
revenue depression which set in from the following year 
onwards. 

Sir Arthur Gordon assumed the Government of Ceylon 
at the end of 1883, and continued to direct affairs till the 
middle of 1890. A period of renewed activity in useful 
legislation and material improvement was eagerly antici- 
pated ; but the new Governor, indefatigable in his work, 
was much hampered by financial depression. Still, no 
less than one hundred and sixty-three ordinances were 
added to the local statute-book in the six years, though 
only a few of these were of first-class importance, and two 
of them — a Muhamadan (Polygamous) Marriage Kegistra- 
tion Act, and the Buddhist Temporalities measure — were 
decidedly backward ste})s in their conception and carrying 
out ; but the great acts and works of this Governor 
are found in his f>ersistent advocacy of railway exten- 
sion into Uva ; his guaranteeing the Oriental Bank notes 
and so preventing a financial crisis, and his’ establishment 
of a Government note issue which is every year becoming 
a greater financial success, now giving an income of over 
R 200,000 a year. Quite as noteworthy was Sir Arthur 
Gordon’s administration for an unprecedented expenditure 
on Irrigation Works, and liberal votes for roads (two 
hundred and sixty-one miles opened), bridges, hospitals, 
public instruction, and for railway extension in the low- 

* Making the salary of the Oovemor of Ceylon 5^80,000 per annum. 
Rather a contrast to that of the Dutch Governors, which was £30 per 
month (besides rations and allowances), but then they were expected 
to make a fortune in other, not to say corrupt and secret, ways I 
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country along the sea-side to Bentota. The province of 
tfva was created out of the Central province in 1886, and 
in 1889 Sabaragamua was se^oarated from the Western 
and (rather unwisely) made a new province. The 
Colombo Breakwater, on Sir John Goode’s admirable 
design, w^as completed, and the Harbour has since been 
fully utilised as the great steamer-calling and coaling 
, 2 )ort of the East. 

The great failure of Sir Arthur Gordon was in not 
j)romoting and cementing that good feeling between the 
governing and governed classes, and esj^ecially betwe>en 
the different races and ranks, embraced in the very varied 
community of Ceylon, which Sir William Gregory, above 
all his predecessors, was successful in fostering. In the 
time of j:he latter Governor, Europeans, Burghers (Euro- 
2 )ean descendants), and natives, co-operated more cordially, 
and sujjjoorted the Government more trustfully, than at 
any period before or since. His successor (Sir James 
Longden) was too antiquated and sleepy in his ideas to 

1) romote this desirable state of feeling, or any other 
movement beyond the bounds of red-taf)e official routine ; 
while Governor Gordon, by arbitrary, inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings early in his term of government, by his favour 
of ceremonial suj)i)orted by high-caste natives, and by 
ill-judged special patronage of Buddhist j)riest8 at his 
levees, etc., created distrust, and undid much of the 
good effected during 1872-77, A frank, genial, straight- 
forward administrator, free of all oflBcial prejudice or 

2 ) redilection for outward (‘‘ caste ”) show, recognising 
merit wherever it is to be found, and gopd work for the 
benefit of the body-politic, no matter by whom promoted, 
has nowhere a more encouraging or fruitful field to work 
in than Ceylon, and this is why, as has often been said, 
a governor, straight from “ the free air of the British 
House of Commons,” has j^roved a bright success in this 
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first and most important of Crown Colonies. It may 
not be known to people in England, interested in oo* 
tropical dependencies, liow much evil cliques — official 
and otherwise — some extent by “ club” life, 
are working, and are likely still further to work, in India 
and Ceylon. The Englishman carries his “club” with 
liim — it has been said — wherever he goes, and has the 
undoubted right to do so ; but it is a question whether 
in Crown dependencies “public servants,” not excluding 
Cie Queen’s Eepresentative, drawing their salaries and 
l)ensions from taxes paid by the ])eople at large, have 
the right to patronise clubs which practically exclude all 
Her Majesty’s native-born subjects, without exception, no 
matter what their merit or degree ; * and still more 
whether occult influences should dictate (through aide- 
de-camps and private secretaries), who are to be honoured, 
if not received, at “ Queen’s House.” It was to the 
credit of Sir William Gregory that he never allowed 
himself to be restricted by the sneers of would-be colonial 
“ society ” dictators, but sought out and marked by his 
attentions merit and good work, wherever he found them. 
In this way Sinhalese, Tamils, and Burghers (and not 
merely a few “ high caste ” families favoured by narrow- 
minded officials) found their industry and integrity 
noticed by the Governor, who again had at his table, 
as honoured guests, the heads and chief workers in the 
various Missions and principal Educational Institutions, 
whether Christian or secular, Hindu or Buddhist, showing 
his personal interest in every thing or jierson calculated 
to advance the .colony and people committed to his care 
by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

Sir Arthur Gordon’s administration was marked by one 

* This was written in 1887, and since then (1891-92) some of the 
chief authorities in India have expressed views similar to the above in 
respect of public servants and institutions which are regulated by dis* 
tinctions of race. 
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very notable event in the Queen’s Jubilee, which was 
fittingly ob8er\"ed in June 1887 as related farther on. 
The death, early in 1889, of Lady Gordon, universally 
esteemed as she was, excited deep regret in the Colony. 
The “ Gordon Gardens,” inaugurated in the Fort Ward, 
Colombo, will keep alive the memory of Sir Arthur and 
Lady Hamilton Gordon in Ceylon for many years to come. 

It is interesting to compare the Revenue, Expenditure, 
Public Debt incurred, and Sale of Crown Lands under suc- 
cessive governors. The periods of activity and energetic 
administration were those of Governors Ward, Roinnson, 
Gregory, and Gordon. The returns are as follow : — 

Kevenue and Debt fob Successive Govebnors. 

Annual Revenue. ' Public Debt. 

* Minimum. Maximum. Imposed. 

1850-54 Sir G. Anderson £408,000 429,000 — 

1856-60 Sir H. Ward ... 476,000 767,000 — 

1861-65 Sir C. MacCarthy 752,000 978,000 £800,000 

1866-71 Sir H. Robinson 926,000 1,124,000 260, (K)0 

1872-76 Sir W, Gregory 1,174,000 1,467,000 600,000 

1877-82 Sir J. Longden 1,216,000 1,702,000 1,250,000 

1883-89 Sir A. Gordon 1,240,000 1,640,000 750,000 

Here more particularly is the total amount of re\'enue 
received within each administration : 

Total Revenue Collected by Successive Governors. 

June — July, 

Sir Henry Ward (1854-60) R30,600,000. 

Sir Hercules Robinson (1865-71) R60, 400,000. 

Sir Wm. Gregory (1871-77) R80,760,000. 

Sir Jas. Longden (1877-83), 7 years R83,619,310. 

Sir Arthur Gonion (1883-90) R96,897,760. 

Subtracting the extra year, Sir Arthur Gordon actually 
received less revenue in six years than did his predecessor, 
whose somewhat somnolent administration has been ex- 
cused on account of the want of funds ! 
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Here, finally, is how the alienation of ('rown Lands, 
under successive Governors, compares : 

Acres. £ Avenxge 

per Acre. 

Governor Sir H. Ward in six years, 18.5.5 

to I860, sold ... 111,596 for 199,884 1 15 9J 

Governor Sir Charles MacCarthy and ... 

General O’Brien in five years, 1861 

to 1865, sold 166,893 for 307,117 119 Ij 

Governor Sir Hercules Robinson in six 

years, 1866 to 1871, sold 226,926 for 341,562 1 10 1 

Governor Rt. Hon. Sir W. H. Gregory 

in six years, 1872 to 1877, sold ... 269,905 for 612,036 2 6 4 

Governor Sir Jas. Longden in six years, 

1878 to 1883, sold 148,836 for .376,396 2 10 

Governor Sir Arthur Gordon in 1884-89, 

sold 114,828 for 217,911 118 0 

Total : acres 1,028.984 £2,053,905 ^1 19 Hi 

Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, K.C.M.Ct,, succeeded to 
the Government of Ceylon in May 1890, and while con- 
tinuing the active beneficial f)olicy of his predecessor in 
respect of railway extension and other desirable public 
service, His Excellency after a few months’ experience 
chose to recommend the abolition of the “ Paddy ” 
rent or tax, the only branch of Land Ee venue in the 
island. Unfortunately this levy on rice cultivation was 
removed without touching the corresponding Customs duty 
on im])orted rice, so establishing Protection in its worst 
form. This abolition was given effect to by Lord Knutsford 
as Secretary of State, in opposition to the opinion of 
nearly the whole Civil Service and four previous Governors 
of Ceylon, the last of whom, Sir Arthur Gordon, had 
prepared the way for the removal of all the obnoxious 
features of the Paddy tax without destroying the just 
principle of an internal rice levy balancing the Customs 
duty. This subject is fully dealt with in another chapter. 



CHAPTEE V. 

NATIVE AGRICULTURAL AND MANUFACTURING INTERESTS. 

Paddy (rice) Cultivation — Cinnamon — Coconut, Palmyra, Kitul, Areca- 
nut, and other Palms — Essential Oils — Tobacco— Cotton — Sugar- 
cane — Other Fruit-trees and Vegetables — Natural I*asture — Local 
Manufactures. 

W HETHER or not Ceylon was in ancient times the 
granary of South-Eastern Asia, certain it is that 
long before the Portuguese or Dutch, not to speak of the 
British, era, that condition had lapsed, and so far from 
the island having a surplus of food products, th6 British, 
like their European predecessors, had to import, a certain 
quantity of rice from Southern India to feed their troops 
and the population of the capital and other chief towns.* 
There can be no doubt as to the large quantity of rice 
which could be grown around the network of tanks, in 
the north and east, which have been lying for centuries 
broken and unused in the midst of unoccupied territory. 

Driven from the northern plains by the conquering 
Tamils, the Sinhalese, taking refuge in the mountain 
zone more to the south and west, found a country in many 
respects less suited for rice than for fruit and root culture ; 
but yet, under British as under native rule, rice or 
paddy^growing continues to be the one most general and 
favourite occupation of the Sinhalese people, as indeed 

* Old SinHalese records show that rice was imported into Ceylon from 
the Coromandel Coast in the second century before Christ. 
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it is of the Ceylon Tamils in the north and east of the 
island. Agriculture, in their opinion, is the most honour- 
able of callings, and although in many districts fruit and 
root — that is, garden — culture would prove more profitable, 
yet the paddy field is more generally popular. 

Nowhere in Ceylon are there tracts of alluvial lands so 
extensive as those which mark the banks and deltas of 
rivers in India, and the average return of rice per acre in 
Ceylon, under the most favourable circumstances, is con- 
siderably below the Indian average. It was the opinion 
of one of the most experienced of Ceylon civil servants — 
Sir Charles P. Layard, who served in the island from 
1829 to 1879 — that the “ cultivation of paddy is now the 
least profitable pursuit to which a native can apply him- 
self ; it is persevered in from habit, and because ttie value 
of time and labour never enters into his calculations.” 
This view has since been contested (in 1885) by an experi- 
enced revenue officer, Mr. E. Elliott, who shows that rice 
cultivation is fairly profitable ; but his calculations refer 
chiefly to select districts, rather than to the island gene- 
rally. In some parts of the western, in the Matara division 
of the southern, and in the Batticaloa district of the eastern 
provinces, very profitable rice fields are the rule, and large 
crops are also grown under irrigation in the north-central 
province. On the principle, however, of buying in the 
cheapest and selling in the dearest market, it would appear 
that the rest of the rice cultivators in Ceylon could more 
profitably turn their attention to plantation and garden 
products, such as coconuts, areca or betel-nuts, pepper, 
cinnamon, nutmeg, cacao, tea, cardamoms, and fruits of 
all tropical kinds (even putting tea on one side for the 
present) ; then, selling the produce to advantage, they 
could buy rice from southern and northern India and 
Burmah more cheaply than they can produce it. But it 
is imj)Ossible, even if it were politic — which we doubt — to 
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revolutionise the habits of a very conservative j)eople in 
this way ; and therefore, so soon as the sale of forest land 
to planters, and the introduction of capital for the planting 
enterprise, i)ut the Grovernment in possession of surplus 
revenue, Sir Henry Ward acted wisely in turning his 
attention to the restoration and repair of such irrigation 
works in the neighbourhood of jx)pulation as he felt 
would at once be utilised for the increased production of 
grain. In this way he changed a large extent of waste 
land into an expanse of perennial rice culture, for the 
benefit of the industrious Mohammedans and Hindus of 
the Batticaloa district in the Eastern province. Similarly, 
he spent large sums for the benefit of the Sinhalese rice 
cultivators in the southern districts. 

Sir Hercules Eobinson conceived a statesmanlike law, 
by which expenditure on irrigation works, chiefly village 
tanks, on terms far more liberal to the people than any 
offered in India, formed a part of the annual budget. 
Most cordially was this policy supported by his successor, 
Sir William Gregory, who, moreover, entered on an under- 
taking of greater magnitude than any previously recorded 
in British times : namely, the formation of a new province 
around the ancient capital of Ceylon, and the restoration 
of tanks and completion of roads and bridges within its 
bounds, sufficient to give the sparse Sinhalese population 
every advantage in making a start in the race of pros- 
perity. At a considerable expenditure, spread over four 
or five .years, this was accomplished, and a population 
of some 60,000 Sinhalese and Tamils were thereby 
more directly" benefited than they had been by any of 
their rulers, native or European, for several centuries 
back. Curiously enough, not the Sinhalese but the 
Tamils — who have been called “the Scotchmen of the 
East,” from their enterprise in migrating and colonising 
— are likely to take chief advantage of the expen- 
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diture in this north-central region — an expenditure 
continued by Governor Longden, and to a still more, 
marked degree by Governor Gordon, who entered on very 
large and important works in restoring the Kalawewa and 
Yodi-ella Irrigation tanks and channels. The formation 
of a permanent Irrigation Board for the colony, with a 
settled income in a proix)rtion of the land revenue, was 
another step of the present governor in the interests of 
rice culture, commendable so long as the Paddy tax was 
continued ; but utterly indefensible in the form adopted 
by Governor Havelock, who having no land revenue, takes 
his Irrigation votes out of the Customs duty paid chiefly 
by townspeople and plantation coolies. The amount 
expended on Irrigation Works during the twenty-three 
years, 1867 to 1890, the end of Sir Arthur Gordon term 
of government, is as follows : — 
t 

Spent on Iebioation Works by Govbbnobs. 

Sir H. Robinson 1867-71 R630,921. 

Sir W, Gregory 1872-77 Rl, 660, 944. 

Sir J. Longden 1878-83 Rl, 379, 947. 

Sir A. Gordon 1884-90 R3, 200, 000. 

Total in 23 years R6, 861, 81 2 

Latterly, Governor Gordon expended all the net proceeds 
of the Paddy rent or tax on Imgation Works. Special 
encouragement to other branches of agriculture in certain 
districts would do much good ; but as yet Government 
and its revenue officers have not even established district 
Agricultural Shows for produce and stock, with suitable 
prizes. 

The effect of the liberal policy above described, of 
successive governors, from Sir Henry Ward on to Sir 
Arthur Gordon, has undoubtedly been to bring a far larger 
area imder grain cultivation now than was the case 
at the beginning of the century but it is impossible, 

4 
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in the absence of a cadastral surv^ey, to give the exact 
extent. 

It is estimated that there are now 700,000 acres under 
rice or paddy, and about 150,000 under dry grain, Indian 
com, and other cereals. And the striking fact is that, 
so far from the import of grain decreasing as the local 
production has extended, the reverse has been the case. 
In this, however, is seen the influence of the exj)anding 
planting enterprise : fifty years ago, when coffee-planting 
was just beginning in Ceylon, the total quantity of grain 
required from India was an annual import of 650,000 
bushels; now, it is as high as between six and seven 
million bushels. The import in 1877, the year of the 
Madras famine, when Ceylon planters had to provide for 
170,000 fugitives from Southern India, besides their usual 
coolie labour force, amounted to no less than 6,800,000 
bushels. 

The disposal of the increasing local production simul- 
taneously with these imports is explained by the rapidly 
increasing population in the rural districts, and the much 
larger quantity of food consumed in a time of prosj^erity. 
In the early part of the century the average Sinhalese 
countryman consumed, probably, only half the quantity 
of rice (supj)lemented by fruit and vegetables) which he is 
now able to afford. Our calculation is that about three- 
fifths of the grain consumed is locally produced against 
two-fifths imported.* 

Turning from the main staple of native agriculture 
to garden prqduce, we have to note that, while the Dutch 
monopolies in cinnamon, pepper, etc., were probably 
worked at a loss to the Government, even with forced 

♦ For further information see paper on “ Food Supply of Ceylon,** by 
the author, in “ Ferguson’s Ceylon Handbook and Directory,** and also 
papers on “ drain Taxation in Ceylon,” quoted by Sir WiUiam Gregory 
in despatches to Earl Carnarvon, 
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labour at their command, the export of the cinnamon 
spice was insignificant as compared with what it has 
become under the free British system. There can be 
no doubt that Ceylon cinnamon is the finest in the world, 
celebrated from the middle of the fourteenth century 
according to authentic records, and one of the few pro- 
ducts of importance indigenous to the island. It was 
known through Arab caravans to the Romans, who paid 
in Rome the equivalent of £8 sterling per pound for the 
fragrant spice. Ceylon (called by T)e Barras the “ mother 
of cinnamon ”) has, therefore, well earned the name 
“ Cinnamon Isle,” whatever may be said of its “ spicy 
breezes,” a term originally applied by Bishop Heber, in 
his well-kyown hymn, to Java rather than to Ceylon. 
The maximum export attained by the Dutch was in 1738, 
when 600,000 lb., valued at from 8a. Ad. to 17a. 8d. 
per lb., was sent to India, Persia, and Europe from 
Ceylon. In the commercial season, 1881-82, Ceylon sent 
into the markets of the world, almost entirely through 
London, as much as 1,600,000 lb. of cinnamon quill bark, 
and nearly 400,000 lb. of chijis, the finest bark being 
purchasable at the l^ondon sales for from 2a. 6d. to 
3a. per lb.; wliile in season 1885-86 the export was 
1,630,000 quill and 550,000 lb. of chips, and the price 
has fallen almost 50 per cent, in six years. In 1891, the 
export of cinnamon was as high as 2,309,774 lb. in bales 
and 588,264 lb. chips, but the London price is so low 
as to leave only a small margin for the cultivator. The 
above quantity is yielded by an area of about 35,000 
acres, cultivated entirely, and almost entirely owned, by 
the people of Ceylon.’^ 

Of far greater imix)rtance now to the people, as well 
as to the export trade of the island, is its Palm evdtivationy 
which has enormously extended since the time of the 
* See paper and engravings in Appendix, No. III. 
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Dutch, especially in the maritime districts. European 
capital has done much in turning waste land into coconut 
plantations; but there is, also, no more favourite mode 
of investment for the native mercantile, trading, and 
industrial classes of the people (Sinhalese and Tamils), 
who have greatly increased in wealth during the past 
fifty years, than in gardens and estates of coconuts, arecas, 
palmyras, and other palms and fruit trees. Within the 
Dutch and British periods a great portion of the coast- 
line of Ceylon (on the west, south, and east), for a breadth 
varying from a quarter of a mile to several miles, and 
extending to a length of 150 miles, has been planted 
with coconut palms. Afterwards, in British times, a great 
extension of planting took place on the coast of the north- 
west province, and in the northern and eastern coast 
districts. Then, twenty to thirty years ago, attention 
in Colombo was turned to inland districts, such as the 
delta of the Maha-oya (river), and these have been planted 
with coconuts as far as thirty miles from the coast. More 
recently, a great deal of coconut cultivation has taken 
place at Madampe and Chilaw on the north-west, and 
also around Anuradhapura in the north-central province, 
where there are now about 100,000 palms planted, nearly 
half of them in bearing, thanks very much to Mr. levers’ 
energetic encouragement of native agriculture in all forms. 
In the Jaffna peninsula, again, the natives have chiefly 
planted the equally useful palmyra. The palms, together 
with a little rice and a piece of cotton cloth, are capable 
of supplying most of the wants of the people. 

It has been commonly remarked that the uses of the 
coconut palm * are as numerous as the days of the year. 
Percival, early in this century, relates that a small ship 
from the Maidive Islands arrived at Galle which was 

* See “All about the Coconut Palm,” published by A. M. & J. 
Ferguson, Colombo. 
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entirely built, rigged, provisioned, and laden with the 
produce of the coco-palm.* Food, drink, domestic utensils, 
materials for building and thatching, wine, sugar, and 
oil are amongst the many gifts to man of these munificent 
trees. Unlike the other trade staples, tea, coffee, cinchona 
bark, and cinnamon, by far the largest proportion of the 
products of the coconut palm — nuts, oil, arrack (intoxi- 
cating spirit), leaves for thatch, fences, mats and baskets, 
timber, etc. — are locally utilised. 

Arrack (in varying quantities, according to the demand, 
in the Madras Presidency) is exported, but the exj)ort is 
not to be compared with the large local consumption, 
which unfortunately increases with the increasing wealth 
of the people. The British are blamed for regulating and 
protecting the arrack and liquor traffic, but the consump- 
tion was pretty general before the British came to Ceylon. 
It is evident, though, that her taverns have been too 
freely multiplied, and the Ceylon authorities should take 
a leaf out of the Dutch policy in Java, where the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors among natives is very 
rigidly restricted. Our calculation is that seven millions 
of rupees are spent by the people of Ceylon on intoxicants, 
against not much more than a tenth of this amount devoted 
to education by the people, missions, and the government. 
An exi)eriment in placing the sale of such drugs as opium, 
and especially Indian hemp and its allies, under the same 
restrictions as in Kngland, might well be tried in Ceylon. 

A good many millions of coconuts are annually ex- 
ported, but the chief trade is in coir fibre from the husk, 
and still more in the oil expressed from the kernel of 
the nut, used in Europe as a lubricator, for soap-making, 

* The food value of the coconut is not generally understood ; some 
years back the crew of a wrecked vessel csist away on a South Sea island 
subsisted for several months on no other food than coconuts and broiled 
fish, and added to their weight in that time. 
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and dressing cloths, and (partially) for candle-making 
and lighting purposes; African y)alm oil and petroleum 
are its great rivals. The average value of the products 
of the coconut palm exported may be taken at about the 
following figures : oil, £500,000 ; coir, £60,000 ; arrack, 
£20,000 ; koppara ” (the dried kernel sent to India for 
native food, and latterly to France to be expressed), 
£100,000; “punac” (the refuse of the oil, or oil-cake, 
used for cattle food), £20,000; nuts, £15,000; miscel- 
laneous products, £5000 ; making a total of over £720,000 ; 
while the value of the ijroduce locally consumed must be 
nearly one and a half million sterling per annum, and the 
market value of the area covered with coconuts rather 
over than under twelve millions sterling. The local use 
of coconuts is sure to increase with railway extension 
and the development of the interior of the island. There 
are perhaps thirty millions of coconut palms cultivated 
in Ceylon, covering about 500,000 acres, all but al)out 
30,000 acres being owned by natives themselves. The 
annual yield of nuts cannot be much under 500 millions, 
allowing for trees devoted to “ arrack,” the sap being 
collected to ferment into the spirit rather than allowed 
to form fruit. There are nearly 2000 native oil-crushers 
driven by bullocks, apart from steam establishments in 
Colombo, Negoinbo, etc., owned by natives as well as 
Europeans, while the preparation of the fibre affords 
occupation to a large number of the people. 

After the coconut tree, the palmyra (Borassue flabelli-- 
formia) has been regarded as the richest plant in the 
East. Both require from eight to twelve years to come 
into bearing, tut they are supposed to live from 150 to 
300 years.* By many the palmyra is thought a richer 
tree than the coconut, and it is especially adapted to the 
drier regions of the north and east of the island. It is 
* See William Ferguson’s Monograph on The Palmyra Palm.” 
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estimated there are eight millions of palmyras owned by 
the people in the Jaffna peninsula, the edible products of 
which supply one-fourth of the food of 300,000 inhabit- 
ants. The Tamil poets describe 800 different purposes 
to which the palmyra can be applied, and their proverb 
says “ it lives for a lac * of years after planting, and lasts 
for a lac of years when felled.” The timber is prized for 
house-building purposes, especially for rafters, being hard 
and durable. Besides there being a large local consump- 
tion, as much as £8000 worth is still annually exported 
from Ceylon, while of jaggery sugar about 20,000 cwt. are 
made from this palm, the cultivation of which covers 
40,000 acres, yielding i)erhaps seventy millions of nuts 
annually ; this nut is much smaller than the coconut. 
The cultivation of the palmyra by the natives or by prison 
labour under Government auspices on the sandy wastes 
in the north, north-west, and soixth-east of the island has 
been strongly advocated : it is very easy and inexpen- 
sive ; an outlay of fourteen rupees per acre for ten years 
would be sufficient, and then the jaggery would begin to 
yield returns. A beginning has been made in the 
Hambantota district and the North Central province. 

The kitul or jaggery palm {Garyota urens), known also 
as the bastard sago, is another very valuable tree common 
in Ceylon. Jaggery sugar and toddy wine are i)repared 
from the sap, the best trees yielding 100 pints of sap in 
twenty-four hours. Sago is manufactured from the i)ith, 
and fibre from the leaves for fishing-lines and bow- 
strings, the fibre from the leaf-stalks being made into 
rope for tying wild elephants. Of the fibre, from 
£3000 to £7000 value is exported annually ; of the 
jaggery sugar, £2000 worth. The quantity used in the 
country is very great. This palm is found round every 
Kandyan’s hut ; indeed it has been said by Emerson 
* A lac or lakh equs^ls 100,000. 
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Tennent that a single tree in Ambegamua district afforded 
the support of a Kandyan, his wife, and children. The 
area covered is, perhaps, equal to 30,000 acres. The 
trunk timber is used for rafters, being hard and durable. 

The cultivation of the Areca catechu (which is com- 
pared to “an arrow shot from heaven” by the Hindu 
poets) was always one of the chief sources of the Ceylon 
trade in ante-British times. In the Portuguese era great 

quantities of the nuts were 
exported, and these formed 
the chief medium of exchange 
for the proportion of grain 
which the natives of Ceylon 
have for centuries drawn from 
Southern India. The Dutch 
esteemed the ar^ca-nut a 
very great source of revenue, 
and they made an exclusive 
trade of it., They exi)orted 
yearly about 35,000 cwt. 
About the same quantity was 
annually shipped between 
1806 and 1813. Of recent 
years as many as from 1 00,000 
A COCONUT cLiMBEB. to 150,000 cwt, of uuts havc 
been shipped in one year. 
The export- is almost entirely to Southern India. An 
areca-nut tree requires six years to come into full bearing. 
It grows all over the low country and in the hills up to 
an elevation above sea-level of between 2000 and 3000 
feet. Some cbflFee estate proprietors around Kandy in the 
early days planted areca-nuts along their boundaries, 
thereby forming a capital division line, and the cultiva- 
tion has anew attracted the attention of colonists in recent 
years, especially in the Matale and Udagama districts. 
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The chief areca gardens owned by natives are, however, 
to be found in the Kegala district. The home consumj)- 
tion is very large, and the area covered by the palm must 
be equal to 65,000 acres. Tlie annual value of the 
exports of areca-nut produce is from £60,000 to £100,000. 
There are numerous other palms, more especially the 



TALIPOT PALM IN FLOWER. 


magnificent talipot (Corypha umbraculifera), which 
flowers once (a grand crown of cream-coloured, wheat- 
like blossom twenty feet high) after sixty or eighty 
years, and then dies, and which is freely used for native 
huts, umbrellas, books, etc.; the heart also being, like 
that of the sago palm, good for human food. 

The bread-fruit tree, the jak, orange, and mango, as 
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well as gardens of plantains and pine-apples, melons, 
guavas, papaws, etc., might be mentioned among product® 
cultivated and of great use to the people of Ceylon ; in 
fact, there is scarcely a native land-owner or cultivator in 
the country who does not possess a garden of palms or 
other fruit trees, besides paddy fields. The total area 
cultivated with palms and fruit trees cannot be less than 
from 800,000 to 830,000 acres (in addition to 100,000 
acres under garden vegetables, yams, sweet and ordinary 
potatoes, roots, cassava, etc.) ; and although by far the 
major portion, j)erhaps four-fifths, of the produce is con- 
sumed by the people, yet the annual value of the export 
trade in its various forms, from this source, averages quite 
three-quarters of a million sterling, against less than 
£90,000 at the beginning of the century. Among food 
products recently added to the list of easily gro\^n fruits 
and vegetables (by Dr. Trimen, Director of the Botanic 
Gardens, and his assistant Mr. Nock, of the Hakgalla 
Gardens), are a cabbage and some others from China ; the 
tree-tomato, chocho, a parsnep, and a small yam, all intro- 
duced from the West Indies, and already very popular 
with the Sinhalese, especially of the Uva province. Mr. 
Nock has also introduced several new English varieties 
of potatoes. In this connection a new potato, brought 
from Peru by Mr. Arthur Sinclair, may be a success in 
Ceylon. 

Besides coconut oil, there is an export of essential oils 
expressed from citronella and lemon-grass, from cinnamon 
and cinnamon leaf, which, valued at £25,000 to £30,000, 
is of some importance to a section of the community. 

Of more importance to the people is their tobacco, of 
which about 25,000 acres are cultivated, the greater part 
of the crop being consumed . locally, though as much as 
50,000 cwts. of unmanufactured leaf, valued at £150,000, 
are exported to India, Of late years European planters 
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have given some attention to the cultivation of tobacco, 
m well as cotton, but without much success. 

The natives have always grown a little cotton in certain 
districts, and at one time a good deal of cotton cloth was 
manufactured at Batticaloa, but the industry has almost 
entirely ceased, being driven out by the cheapness of 
Manchester goods. The establishment of cotton mills at 
Colombo, and the consequent local demand for the raw 
material, has given an impetus to the cultivation of the 
plant, and a good deal has been done by Dr. Trimen and 
the District Agents of Government to encourage the natives 
in cotton-growing. A new industry which has sprung up 
of recent years, however, is the collection of the short- 
stapled cotton from the pods of the silk-cotton tree 
(Bomhax Malaharicam), exported under the name of 

Kapok (a Malay term) to Australia and Europe, to stuff 
chairs, mattresses, etc. As much as 2000 cwt., worth 
£4000, was exported in 1890. A small quantity of this 
tree cotton was annually exported from Ceylon so far back 
as the time of the Portuguese. 

Sugar-cane is largely grown in native gardens for use 
as a vegetable, the cane being sold in the bazaars, and 
the pith eaten as the stalk, of a cabbage would be. At 
one time the eastern and southern districts of the island 
were thought to be admirably adapted for systematic sugar 
cultivation, but after plantations on an extensive scale had 
been opened by experienced colonists, and a large amount 
of capital sunk, it was found that, while the cane grew 
luxuriantly, the moist climate and soil did not permit of 
the sap crystallising or yielding a sufficiency of crystallis- 
able material. There is, however, still one plantation and 
manufactory of sugar and molasses in European hands, 
near Galle. 

Before leaving the branches of agriculture more par- 
ticularly in native hands, we may refer to the large 
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expanse of patana grass and natural pasturage, especially 
in the Uva and eastern districts, which is utilised by the 
Sinhalese for their cattle, a certain number of which supply 
the meat consumed in the Central Province. By far the 
greater portion, however, of the beef and niutton required 
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in the large towns of the island is (like rice, flour, potatoes, 
and other food requisites) imported in the shape of cattle 
and sheep, to the value of £80,000, from India. In some 
years the return has been over £120,000, but that was 
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Chiefly through the demand for Indian bullocks for draught 
purposes. There is no doubt scope for the energy of the 
people of Ceylon to meet the local demand for such food 
supplies, although the natural pasturage is, as a rule, 
rather poor. But this diflSculty can be met by the 
cultivation of other grasses ; Guinea and Mauritius grass 
which grow freely with a little attention, are some of the 
best fodder grasses in the world and are easily cultivated 
in Ceylon. At high elevations, the prairie grass ” of 
Australia is successfully grown. 

Native Manufactures. 

Of Manufacturing Industries Ceylon has a very poor 
show. The Sinhalese are good carpenters, and supply 
furniture and carved work in abundance ; both they and 
the Tamils make good artisans ; witness the roll of workmen 
in the Government Public Works and Railway Factories of 
Colombo, and the Colombo Ironworks, where ocean-going 
steamers are repaired, as well as a great variety of 
machinery is turned out, such as steam-engines, water- 
motors, and tea, coffee, and oil-preparing machines. The 
Sinhalese were distinguished as ironworkers in very ancient 
days ; they knew nothing about firearms until the Portu- 
guese era, and yet they soon excelled Euroi)ean gunmakers 
in the beautifully-worked muskets they turned out for 
their king. Even now there are ironsmiths who make 
muskets in the villages, within 20 miles of Colombo, for 
some 35 to 40 rupees (say i€2 10s.), which can scarcely, 
remunerate for the time given to them in their primitive 
mode of working. They were early workers in brass and 
glass, as their ancient ruins show, and they must have 
known a little about electricity, for it is related in the 
Mahawansa that King Sanghatissa, a.d. 234, placed a 
glass pinnacle on the Ruanwelli Dagoba, to serve f|s a 
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protection against lightning. Of late years, the native^s 
have watched with interest the introduction of railways, 
the electric telegraph, telephone, and light; and when 
suitable electric motors are made available, and the 
numerous and splendid streams and waterfalls of the hill- 
country afford ready force for utilisation, they will be still 
more delighted. Any contrivance for saving human 
labour has a great attraction to the Sinhalese Buddhists. 
Native cotton spinners and weavers were at one time 
common, but the industry is dying out ; very little tobacco 
is manufactured ; the making of mats, baskets, and coir- 
rope gives some employment. The masons of the country 
are now chiefly Moormen ; though the Sinhalese must 
have done much in the building of tanks and other huge 
erections in ancient times. Fishing and mining plumbago 
and search for precious gems, as well as hunting, affoi*d a 
good deal of employment. Workers in ebony, tortoise- 
shell, and porcupine quills, and in primitive pottery, are 
also numerous among the Sinhalese. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ORIGIN AND RISE OF THE PLANTING INDUSTRY. 

{See Appendix Nos, IL and III,) 

CofEee introduced in 1090, by the Dutch — First systematically cultivated 
in 1740 — Extensive development in 1837 — Highest level of Pros- 
perity reached* in 1868-70 — Appearance of Leaf Disease in 1869— 
Its disastrous effects. 

W E now turn to the great planting industry which 
began in coffee, and the latter additions in tea (now 
by far the most important staple), cacao, the chocolate or 
cocoa plant, not to be confounded with the coconut palm : 
cinchona, rubber trees, cardamoms, etc.; to these the 
past rapid development and prosperity of*the island are 
mainly due, and on them its future position as a leading 
colony must still chiefly depend. 

It was long supposed, and Emerson* Tennent adopted 
the opinion, that the Arabs first introduced coffee into 
India and Ceylon, and that the shrub was grown in the 
latter before the arrival of the Portuguese or Dutch, 
though the preparation of a beverage from its berries was 
unknown to the Sinhalese, who were said only to use the 
young coffee leaves for their curries, add the delicate 
jasmine-like coffee flowers for ornamenting the shrines of 
Buddha. But Dr. Trimen, F.R.S., the present accom- 
plished Director of the Ceylon Royal Botanic Gardens, 
has shown conclusively that coffee w’as unknown in 
tropical Asia until the Dutch introduced it into Java in 
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1690 : it was brought thence by them to Ceylon probabjy 
about the same year. 

The first attempt at systematic cultivation was made 
by the Dutch in 1740, but, being confined to the low 
country, it did not succeed, and they seem never to have 
exported more than 1000 cwt-. in a year. The Moormen 
(Arab) traders and Sinhalese, having once discovered the 
use of coffee, kept up the cultivation and trade, but when 
the British took Ceylon, and up to 1812, the annual export 
had never exceeded 3000 cwt. So it continued until the 
master-mind of Sir Edward Barnes designed and opened 
road communication between the hill country and the 
coast, and began to consider how the planting industry 
could be extended, and the revenues of the country 
developed. The Governor himself led the way, in opening 
a coffee plantation near Kandy, in 1825, just one year 
after the first systematic coffee estate was formed by 
Mr. George Bird, near Gampola. These examples were 
speedily followed, but still the progress was slow, for in 
1837, twelve years after, the total export of coffee did 
not exceed 30,000 cwt. 

It is usual to date the rise of the coffee planting 
enterprise from this year, which witnessed a great rush 
of investments, and the introduction of the West India 
system of cultivation by Robert Boyd Tytler, usually 
regarded as the “ father ” of Ceylon planters. An immense 
extension of cultivation took place up to 1845, by which 
time the trade had developed to an export of close on 
200,000 cwt. Then came a financial explosion in Great 
Britain, which speedily extended its destructive influence 
to Ceylon, and led to a stoppage of the supplies required 
to plant and cultivate young plantations. Much land 
opened was abandoned, and for three years the enterprise 
was paralysed; but nevertheless the export continued to 
increase, and by the time Governor Sir Henry Ward 
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appeared, in 1855, confidence had been re3toi:ed, and all 
was ready for the great impetus his energetic administra- 



tion was to give ; thus in twenty years, the coffee enter- 
prise had come to be regarded as the backbone of the 
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agricultural industry of the island, and the mainstay of 
the revenue. The Sinhalese soon followed the example sfet 
them by the European planters, and so widely and rapidly 
developed their coffee gardens throughout the hill-country, 
that between 1849 and 1869 from one-third to one-fourth 
of the total quantity of coffee shipped year by year was 

native coffee.” 

The opening of the “ Wilderness of the Peak ” — Dimbula, 
Dikoya, and Maskeliya — under the auspices of Sir Hercules 
Robinson, led to the highest level of prosperity being 
reached in 1868, 1869, and 1870, in each of which years 
the exports slightly exceeded a million cwt,, of a value in 
European markets of not less than four millions sterling, 
against 34,000 cwt., valued at :S120,000, exported in 1837 : 
a marvellous development in thirty years of a tropical 
industry ! 

In 1869 the total extent cultivated on plantations (apart 
from native gardens) was 176,000 acres, and the return 
from the land in full bearing averaged over 5 cwt. an 
acre, a return which should, under favourable circum- 
stances, give a profit of from s£7 to ;£10 an acre, or from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent, on the capital invested. 
Nothing could be brighter thkn the prospects of the colony 
aud its main enterprise in 1869: Sir Hercules Robinson’s 
administration, then in mid-course, was most beneficial ; 
the railway between Colombo and Kandy, two years open, 
was a grand success; and, with an unfailing supply of 
cheap free labour from Southern India, remarkable facili- 
ties for transport, and a splendid climate, the stability of 
the great coffee enterprise seemed to be assured. 

Its importance was fully realised through the statistics 
of the actual extent cultivated which were for the first 
time compiled, in full detail (by the author), and although 
it began to be felt that the good land at the most suitable 
altitude had all been taken up, and most of it brought 




the export of the great staple to one-fifth, and a few years 
later to one-twelfth, of its then dimensions, and that not- 

* For the use of this illustration, as also for the plates of the ** Coconut 
Climber,^ the “ Talipot Palm,” and the ** Coffee Tree,” we are indebted 
to the Bey. S. Langdon, the author of a charming account of the 
Hissionar/s home and its rich surroundings of ahimal and yegetable 
life in a tropical land. This volume, My Mission Garden,” and another 
by the same author, ** Punchl Nona, a Story of Female Sducation and 
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withstanding a wide extension of the area under cultiva- 
tion. This enemy was a minute fungus on the leaf, hew 
to science, and named by the greatest fungoid authorities 
Hemileia vaatatrixy from its destructive powers, now 
popularly known as “ coffee-leaf disease.” 

First appearing in one of the youngest districts, at a 
remote corner; it rapidly spread all over the coffee zone, 
being easily distinguished by the appearance of bright 
orange spots on the leaves, which subsequently wither 
and drop off. At first it was treated as a matter of little 
moment by all but the late Dr. Thwaites, F.R.S., the 
Director of the Ceylon Botanic Gardens, and for several 
years it apparently did little harm, crops being only 
slightly affected, and any decrease being attributed to 
seasonal influences rather than to a minute pe^st which, 
it was supposed, only served to remind the planter of the 
necessity of more liberal cultivation. Another cause, 
moreover, served most effectually to blind the eyes of all 
concerned to the insidious progress of the pest, and the 
gradual but sure falling-off of crops, namely, a sudden 
and unprecedented rise in the value of coffee in Europe 
and America — a rise equivalent, in a few years, to more than 
fifty per cent. This great access of value to his returns 
more than sufficed to compensate the Ceylon planter for 
any diminution of crop. It did more : it stimulated 
the vast extension of cultivation already referred to, into the 
largest remaining reserve, known as the Wilderness of the 
Peak, extending from Nuwara Eliya through a succession 
of upland valleys in Dimbula, Dikoya, and Maskeliya, to 
the Adam’s Peak range, an area of forest covering some 
400 square miles, having the most delightful climate in 

Village Life Ceylon,” both give vivid, entertaining, and truthful 
pictures of Ceylon life and mission work, and they show what good is 
being done to ihe people of the country by patient teaching. Published 
by C. H. Kelly> 2, Castle Street, City Boad^ E.C. ; and at 66, Paternoster 
Bow, E,0, 
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the world, but until this time (1868-69) regarded as too 
high and wet for coftee. This region had been previously 
utilised as a hunting-ground by an occasional party of 
Europeans or Kandyans; the pilgrims’ paths to Adam’s 
Peak, winding their way through the dense jungle, and 
intercepted by a succession of large unbridged rivers, 
were then the only lines of communication. The rush into 
this El Dorado had begun in the time of Sir Hercules 
Kobinson, who energetically aided the development by 
extending roads and bridging rivers, thus utilising some 
of the large surpluses which the sale of the lands and the 
increased customs and railway revenues afforded him. 

A cycle of favourable— that is, comparatively dry — 
seasons still further contributed to the success of the young 
high districts, so that coffee (Which had previously been 
supposed to find its suitable limit at 4000 or 4500 feet) 
was planted and cultivated profitably up to 6000 and even 
5500 feet. All through fJovemor Gregory’s administra- 
tion the high price of coffee and the active extension of 
the cultivated area continued, the competition becoming 
so keen that forest-land, which ten or twenty years before 
would not fetch as much as £2 an acre, was sold as high 
as £15, £20, and even £28 an acre. Even at this price 
planters calculated on profitable results; but there can 
be no doubt that speculation, rather than the teachings 
of experience, guided their calculations. 

Between 1869 and 1879 over 400,000 acres of Crown 
land were sold by the Ceylon Government, bringing in 
more than a million sterling to the revenue, and of this 
100,000 acres were brought into cultivation with Coffee, 
at an outlay of not less than from two to two and a-half 
millions sterling, almost entirely in the upland districts 
referred to. 

Meanwhile the insidious leaf-fungus i)est had been 
working deadly mischief. High cultivation, with manure 
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of various descriptions, failing to arrest its progress, the 
aid of science was called in, special investigations took 
place, its life-history was written ; but the practical result 
was no more satisfactory to the coffee planter than have 
similar investigations proved to the potato cultivator, the 
wheat farmer fighting with rust, or the vine grower who 
is baffled by the fatal phylloocera. Less deadly than the 
phylloxera^ the leaf-fungus had nevertheless so affected 
the Ceylon coffee enterprise that, in the ten years during 
which cultivation had extended more than fifty per cent,, 
the annual export had fallen to three-fourths of the million 
cwt. The same fungus had extended to the coffee districts 
of India and Java, with similar results in devastated crops, 
but in the greatest coffee country of all — Brazil— the im- 
petus to an extension of cultivation which the high prices 
from 1873 onwards had given was not checked by the 
presence of this fungoid, pr other coffee diseases, and from 
thence soon began to pour into the markets of the world 
such crops as speedily brought prices to their old level, 
reacting disastrously on the Ceylon enterprise, which had 
at the same time to encounter the monetary depression 
caused by the collapse of the City of Glasgow Bank and 
other financial failures in Britain. Misfortunes never come 
singly, and accordingly a series of wet seasons crowned the 
evils befalling the planters in the young high districts, 
while the older coffee lower down began to be neglected, 
so enfeebled had it become in many places under the 
repeated visits of the fungus. This so disheartened the 
coffee planter that he turned his attention to new products, 
more especially, cinchona, and later, tea, planted among 
and in supersession of the coffee, as well as in ne^i^ land. 
Tea especially succeeded so well, as will be fully related 
farther on, th^at coffee over a large area has been entirely 
taken out, and the area cultivated has been reduced from 
the maximum of 275,000 acres in 1878 to not much more 
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than 35,000 acres in 1893! The result is that in the 
present season (1893), in place of the millipn cwt. exported 
twenty-two years ago, the total’ shipments of coffee from 
Ceylon will not exceed one-fifteenth of that quantity, and 
although there is much encouragement in high prices to 
keep up and extend coffee cultivation,* yet, we fear, there 
is no escape from the drawbacks which continue to beset 
the coffee planter in Ceylon. The leaf-fungus still hovers 
about, though in a much milder, and, as some think, a 
diseased form; but another enemy has since appeared in 
the shape of a eoccus (called “ green bug ”), which has 
done much harm. Nevertheless, in certain ftivoured coffee 
districts, such as the Uva divisions, Maturatta, Agras 
division of Dimbula, and Bogawantalawa or Upper Dikoya, 
such coffee S'S !eft still looks vigproUs, and may continue 
to repay careful cultivation, especially since prices 
have so much improved, and k sosarcity of the product is 
anticipated. All this refers to the cultivation of the 
Arabian species of coffee (Ooffee ArcMea ) ; the industry 
in the Liberian variety came affcw, and is dealt with under 
“New Products.” The mitigations of the disaster— the 
silver lining to the dark cloud which came over the 
prospects of the majority of Ceylon coffee planters — ^is 
dealt with in the next chapter. 

At an early stage in the history of coffee leaf disease in 
Ceylon, one cause, and that perhaps the chief, of the visita- 
tion had become apparent in the limitation of cultivation 
to one plant, and one only, over hundreds of square miles 
of country which had previously been covered with the 
most varied vegetation. Nature had reveng^ herself, just 
as she had done on Ireland when potatoes threatened to 
become the universal crop, as well as on extensive wheat 
fields, elsewhere, and on the French vineyMds. The 

* &W in Appendix ITo. 11., Paper read by Mr. J. Ferguson before the 
London Oham]^ of Commerce, on June 25th, 1892. ' 
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hemileia vastatrix was described by Dr. Thwaites as pecu- 
liar to a juugle plant, and finding coffee leaves a suitallle 
food in 1869 it multiplied and spread indefinitely. It 
could not be said that the fungus thus burst out in Ceylon 
because of coffee being worn out or badly cultivated, for it 
first appeared in a young district upon vigorous coffee, 
and it afterwards attacked old and young, vigorous and 
weak trees, with absolute impartiality. The true remedy, 
then, for the loss occasioned by this pest — aimrt from the 
wisdom of the old adage not to have all one’s eggs in one 
basket — lay in the introduction of N’etv Products, 



CHAPTER VII. 


NEW PRODUCTS. 

(See Appendix^ Nos. IL and III.) 

Tea — Cinchona— Cacao — Indiarubber — Cai'damoms — Liberian 
Coffee, etc. 

T ea cultivation was said to be tried in Ceylon in the 
time*of the Dutch, but there is no reliable evidence of 
this tradition, and Dr. Trimen does not believe it ; * for 
although there is a wild plant (Oaasia ait/noulata), called 
the Matara tea plant, from which the Sinhalese in the 
south of the island are accustomed to make an infusion, 
yet nothing was done with the true tea plant till long 
after coffee was established. Between 1839 and 1842, 
under the auspices of Governor Stewart-Mackenzie and 
others, experiments were made with the Assam tea plant 
at Peradeniya and Nuwara EUya, but without permanent 
results. A little later, the Messrs. Worms (cousins of the 
Rothschilds, who did an immense deal in developing 
Ceylon) introduced the China plant, and, planting up 

♦ Dr. Trimeii is kind enough to report to me (September 1892) as 
follows : — “ Bennet, in his ‘ Ceylon and its Capabilities/ gives a figure, 
a good one, of the real tea plant which, he says, was collected near 
Batticaloa (I think in 1826), but from the text he clearly confused it 
with our Matara tea, the leaves of the ‘ Ranawara ' (^Cassia mrimMa). 
Still 1 think true tea may have been grown in some gardens in Ceylon^ 
as it was certainly in the Botanic Gardens at Kalutara before 1824, the 
date of Morrises Catalogue. Assam tea was sent from Calcutta as early 
as 1889, and planted at Nuwara Eliya.” 
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a field on the Eamboda Pass, proved that tea would grow 
well in the island. Mr. Llewellyn about the same time 
introduced the Assam plant again into Dolosbagie district, 
but no commercial result came from these ventures. 
Attention was, however, frequently called to this product, 
and in 1867 a Ceylon planter was commissioned to report 
on the tear-planting industry in India. In that same year 
the attention of planters was also first turned to the 
cinchona plant, which had been introduced six years 



THE TEA PLANT. 


earlier to India and Ceylon by Mr. Clements Markham. 
The Director of the Botanic Garden, Dr. Thwaites, how- 
ever, found great diflSculty in getting any planter to care 
about cultivating a “ medicine plant,” and when the great 
rise in prices. for coffee came, all thought of tea and 
cinchona was cast to the winds, and the one old profitable 
product, which everybody— planters and coolies alike- 
understood, ^as alone planted. 

Very early in his administration. Sir William Gregory, 
to his special credit be it said, saw the necessity for new 
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products, and he used all his personal and official influ* 
ence to secure their development, introducing a new 
feature into the Governor’s annual speech to the Legis- 
lative Council in special notices of the progress of tea, 
cinchona, cacao, Liberian coffee, and rubber cultivation. 
The influence of the principal journal in the colony (the 
Ceylon Observer) was earnestly cast into the same scale, 
and practical information to aid the planter of new pro- 
ducts was collected for it from all quarters, more especially 
from the tropical belt of the earth’s surface.* 

Cinchona. 

When Governor Gregory arrived in 1872 only 600 acres 
of cinchona had been planted, but before he left in 1877 
not only had these increased to * 6000 acres, but the 
planters had begun thoroughly to appreciate the value of 
the new product, its suitableness fof the hill-country and 
climate of Ceylon, and the profits to be made from 
judicious cultivatiqn. The great rush, however, took 
place on the failure of coffee dn 1870 and the next three 
years, so that by 1883 the area covered by this plant 
could not be less than 60,000 acres. The enormous bark 
exports which followed from Ceylon so lowered the price 
(involving the great blessing of cheap quinine) that it 
became no longer profitable to cut bark, in the native 
South American cinchona groves, or to plant further in 
Ceylon, India, or Java. Attention, therefore, began in 
1884 to be diverted from cinchona; nevertheless the 
exports from the existing area continued high, and the 
area still under cinchona, making allowance ‘for what was 

* In June 1881 the monthly periodical, The Troj^ical AgrieuUuristt 
was started by the author from the Obeerver Press for the special pur- 
pose of meeting the requirements of planters. It circulates all round 
the tropical belt of the world, and has received high encomiums in 
Britain, United States, West Indies, South America, and Australia. 
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planted throughout the tea and coflfee plantations, con- 
tinued up to 1887 at not less than 30,000 acres, with 
several (perhaps forty) million trees above two or three 
years, of all descriptions of cinchona, growing thereon. 
The export of bark, which was 11,547 lb. in 1872, rose 
to 15,892,078 lb. in 1887 ; but since then, with the great 
reduction in price (quinine falling in fourteen ‘ years from 
12«. to Is. an ounce), the cultivation began to be super- 



CINCH0N4. SUCCIRXJTBA* {Genuine Red RarU), 


seded by tea, and the export fell down to 5,679,339 lb. in 
1891, while that for 1892 was rather more. If only the 
price is sufficient, Ceylon can continue to export 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000 lb. of cinchona bark ; but Java is now the 
great source of supply and its bark is much richer. 
Very great mistakes were made at first in* cinchona- 
planting in the use of immature seed and by the choice 

* The original drawing of this illustration has been kindly supplied by 
Messrs. Howards k Sons, of Stratford, E. 
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of unsuitable species and unsuitable soil, but the Ceylon 
planters rapidly qualified themselves to be successful 
cinchona growers, and a few still find, especially in the 
Badulla and Madulsima districts, that a good deal may 
be done to supplement their staples (tea and coffee) 
through this product. 


Tea. 

It has long been the conviction of many who have 
studied the climate and the character of Ceylon soils that 
the country is far more fitted to become a great tea pro- 
ducer than ever it was to grow coffee. It is now realised, 
too, that a large proportion of the area opened with the 
latter product — apart from the appearance of leaf-fungus 
altogether — would have done much better under tea. 
Unlike India, there is never in the low country, western 
and south-western, or in the central (thO hilly) portions of 
Ceylon, a month of the year without rain, the annual fall 
in this region ranging from 80 to 200 inches, while 
the alternate tropical sunshine and moisture form the 
perfection of climate fojr the leaf-yielding tea-shrub. 
Untimely downpomrs, which so often wrecked the blossoms 
and the hopes of the coffee planter, do no harm to the 
leaf crop of the tea planter. Not only so, but the 
harvesting of tea leaf is spread over six, or even nine 
months of the year. If a fresh flush of young leaf fails 
from any cause this month, the planter has generally only 
a few weeks to wait for another chance, and, save for the 
“pruning” and the very wet season in Ceylon, the tea 
planter can look for some returns nearly all the year 
round. Very different was the case with coffee, the crop 
of which for a whole year was often, dependent on the 
weather during a single month; or even a week's (or a 
day’s) untimely rain or drought might destroy the chance 
of an adequate return for a whole year’s labour. Even in 
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the favoured Uva districts there were only two periods 
of harvesting coffee in the year. Again, while the zone 



suitable for ^e growth of coffee ranged from 1500 or 
2000 to 4500 or 5000 feet above sea-level, tea seems to 
flourish equally well (the Assam indigenous kind, or good 
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hybrid) at sea-level and np to 4000 feet, and (a hardy hybrid 
or* China kind) at from 3000 to 6000 and- even to close 
on 7000 feet above sea-level. The tea shrub is found to 
be altogether hardier and generally far more suitable to 
the comparatively poor soil of Ceylon than ever coffee was, 
and indeed the Sinhalese regard it as “ a jungle plant.” 
Nevertheless it took many years to convince Ceylon 
planters of the wisdom of looking to tea ; and for some 
years even after it was gone into in earnest, much less 
progress was made than in the case of cinchona. There 
were good reasons for this in the greater cost of tea seed, 
and the much greater trouble entailed in the preparation 
of the produce for the market. Beginning from 1873 
with an extent planted of 250 atnres, in ten years this area 
increased to about 35,000 acres, while in the succeeding 
year, 1884, this was doubled, as much, being also added 
in 1885, and a large extent in 1886^ sp that before the 
Jubilee Year of Queen Victoria’s reign .olosed, there were 
not less than 150,000 acres covered iii^h the tea plant 
in Ceylon. Five years more have added over another 

100.000 acres, so that in 1893 the industry extends to 

255.000 acres in all. Tea seed is now cheap enough, and 
the manufacture of the leaf is no longer a mystery, and 
Ceylon, already nearly equalling Assam in, production, is 
on the highway to become a rival to the whole of the 
Indian districts in the production of tea. The tea export 
from Ceylon of 23 lb. in 1876 rpse to 7,849,886 lb. in 1886, 
to 68,274,420 lb. in 1891, and to over 78,000,000 in 1892, 
while it is expected to go on for some time increasing, 
provided prices do not fall too much, so that, when the 

255,000 acres are in full bearing, the total export should 
not be less than 95,000,000 to 100,000,000 lb., say in 1896. 
There are still considerable reserves of Grown land suitable 
for tea, for, as already said, it is found to produce profit- 
able crops on land a few hundred feet above sea-level, as 
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well as at all altitudes up to the neighbourhood of Nuwara 
Eliya, approximating to 7000 feet ; while the Sinhalese 
may be expected to grow tea in their own gardens, at any 
rate for local consumption. 

The rapid development of the tea-planting industry in 
Ceylon during the past four or five years constitutes the 
most interesting and important feet in the recent history 
of the island.* The future of the colony depends upon 
this staple now far more than on any other branch of 
agriculture, and so far the promise is that the industry 
will be a comparatively permanent and steadily profitable 
one. On favoured plantations, with comparatively fiat 
land and good soil (tea loves a flat as coffee did a sloping 
hill-side), tea crops have already been gathered in C-eylon 
for some years in succession in excess almost of anything 
known in India, With unequalled means of communica- 
tion by railway and first-class roads — Uva districts will 
this year have their railway — with well-trained, easily- 
managed, and fairly intelligent labourers in the Tamil 
coolies, with a suitable cUuaate and soil, and, above all, 
with a planting community of exceptional intelligence 
and energy in pushing a product that is once shown to be 
profitable for cultivation, the rapid development of our 
tea enterprise from the infant of 1876-80 to the giant of 
1893 may be more easily understood. t Ceylon teas have 
been received with exceptional favour in the London 
market, and the demand is well up to the supply. The 
teas are of a high character and fine flavour, perfectly 
pure, which is more than can be said of a large proportion 
of China and Japan teas. It was therefore expected by 
competent authorities that as the taste for the good teas 

♦ See Appendix No. II., Paper read hy Mr. J. Feiguson before the 
London Chamber of Commerce, June 1892. 

t In 1891, the Ceylon Tea Plantations Company (the premier and 
largest company) made a total out-turn of very nearly 4,300,000 lb. of 
tea, and in excess of that of any of the Indian tea companies. 
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of Ceylon and India spread — one never enjoys a common 
or adulterated tea after getting accustomed to one of 
good flavour — the China teas, to a great extent, would 
fall out of use. This has been fully realised, Ceylon tea 
in 1891-2 driving China very largely out of consumj)- 
tion in the United Kingdom. The only danger now is of 
prices falling too low to be remunerative. Still, if there 
is to be a struggle, there can be little doubt that the 
average Ceylon tea planter can hold his own. The con- 
sumption of his staple is spreading every year, and if the 
English-speaking people of the United States, Canada, 
South Africa, and Australia only did equal justice to the 
tea with their brethren elsewhere, the demand would 
there also exceed the supply. Moreover, tea can be 
delivered more cheaply from Ceylon, allowing fpr quality, 
than from either India or China. As was the case with 
coffee, the preparation of the new staple in Ceylon is in a 
fair way to be brought to perfection. Improved machinery 
has already been invented by local planters and others t6 
save labour, to counteract the effect of unsuitable weather 
(for withering the leaf, etc,), or to turn out teas with 
better flavour; and yet the industry cannot be said 
properly to be more than a dozen years old in the island ! 
Already its beneficial influence on local business, export 
trade, and revenue is widely felt. The Sinhalese, in many 
districts, are working for the tea planters, and native 
tea-gardens are also being planted up on low-country 
roadsides. This process is bound to go on until there 
is a wide area covered with tea under native auspices. 
The cultivators will probably, as a rule, sell their leaf 
to central factories owned by colonists ; but there is no 
reason why^ as time runs on, they should not manufacture 
for themselves, the product being chiefly used for local 
consumption. The atmosphere of planting, business, and 
even official circles in Ceylon just now is highly charged 
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with “ tea,” and the number of Tea Patents (for preparing 
machines), of Tea publications,* Tea Brokers, Tea selling 
and Tea planting CQmpanies would greatly astonish a 
Ceylon coffee planter of the “ fifties,” ** sixties,” or even 
“ seventies,” if he “revisited the glimpses of the moon ” 
in the Central, Uva, Sabaragamua, Southern and Western 
provinces of the island. We call attention to our several 
engravings of the tea tree, and also to the pictures of 
our volume (with letterpress), supplied by the Planters^ 
Association of Ceylon (Appendix HI.). 

Cacao. 

A minor product as compared with tea, but still a very 
promising one in its own place, is Theobroma Cacao the 
(“ food for gods ”) of Linuasus, producing the “ cocoa ” 
and chocolate of commerce. This plant can never be 
cultivated in Ceylon to the same extent as coffee, tea, or 
cinchona, for it requires a considerable depth of good soil, 
in a favourable situation, at a medium elevation, with 
complete shelter from wind, and these requisites are only 
to be found in very limited areas of this island. Never- 
theless, where these conditions exist, cacao promises to 
be a very lasting and profitable cultivation. To the late 
R. B. Tytler belongs the credit of introducing this cultiva- 
tion in the Dumbara valley, and in his hands Ceylon cocoa 
speedily realised the highest price in the London market, 
experienced brokers remarking that there must be some- 
thing in the soil and climate of the districts where it is 
cultivated in Ceylon peculiarly suited to the product. 
The Mdtale, Kurunugala, and Uva districts *also show fine 
cacao “ walks,” and the export of the bean has risen from 
10 cwt. in 1878 to 20,532 cwt. in 1891, and about the 

See the “ Ceylon Tea Planters* Manual,” ** Tea and other New 
Products,” “Planters’ Note Book,” “Tea Tables,” and Tropical Agri^ 
culturist^ published by A. M. & J. Ferguson, Colombo. 
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same in 1892. There are several thousand (12,000) acres 
now planted, which ought to give an export of 35 000 






THB CACAO TBBE, 

cac^ is an uncertain, even delicate plant, but after that 
it is credited in British Guiana with going on for 100 
years yielding fairly remunerative crops without much 
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trouble. Ceylon cacao planters have already improve<jl 
the method of preparing the bean for the London market, 
and further improvements are under consideration. It is 
possible that ultimately an area exceeding 20,000 acres 
under this plant will enable Ceylon to send 50,000 to 
60,000 cwt. of its product into European markets.^ There 
is every encouragement in prices and demand to extend 
cacao cultivation. 

Cardamoms spice is another product, the cultivation 
of which has benefited a good many Ceylon planters, the 
export rising from 14,000 lb. in 1878 to 422,109 lb. in 
1891, and a larger quantity in 1892; the greater portion 
to India, where there is a large demand in the Presidency 
towns, while the'quantity sent to the United Kingdom is 
sufficient to seriously affect the price in the, London 
market. It is, indeed, a significant fact that in respect 
of several products, practically receiving no attention from 
our planters fifteen years ago, Ceylon has assumed a pro- 
minent if not a leading position in the markets of the 
world. We refer to tea, cocoa, cinchona bark, and carda- 
moms, for the supply of which, as of cinnamon, coconut 
oil, and plumbago, this colony is pre-eminent. f 

The Caontchono, or indiarubber trees of commerce, 
from South America and Eastern Africa, are of recent 
introduction, but their cultivation and growth in the 
planting districts of Ceylon have so far not given very 
satisfactory results. The growth of some of the trees 
has been excellent, indeed wonderful, equalling in certain 
cases forty-eight feet in height, and forty-five inches in 
circumference in five years, and when more is known 

* See pamphlets on ** Cacao Cultivation/' published by A. M. & J. 
Ferguson, Coloanbo. Also in Appendix No. II. Mr. J. Ferguson's Paper 
before the London Chamber of Commerce, 25th June, 1892. 

f See Mr. J. Ferguson's Paper before London Chamber of Commerce, 
June 25th, 1892 ; Pamphlet on ** Cardamoms Cultivation, etc.," has been 
published by A« M. & J. Ferguson, Colombo. 
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about the mode of harvesting the rubber the industry may 
prove profitable.* There is a great demand for rubber in 
arts and manufactures in the United States as in Europe, 
and encouragement therefore to give attention to the 
product ; but Dr. Trimen does not think well of rubber 



THE CEAHA BUBBBB TBBE. 

A specimen of rapid growth in Ceylon (Sembawattie Estate); 17 ft. high, 10 in. in 
cironmferenoe, and only nine months old. 


or guttapercha for private cultivation ifi Ceylon. The 
G-ovemment have been planting rubber through their 
Forest Department. 

* See Mr. J. Ferguson’s Paper before London Chamber of Commerce, 
June 26th, 1892 ; and ** All About Eubber/’ second edition, published by 
A. M. & J. Ferguson, Colombo. 
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Among minor new products Liberian coflFee was intro- 
duced from the West African Republic of that name (in 
1875-79 chiefly), in the hope that its large size and strong 
habit would enable it at the low elevation in which it 
grows to resist the leaf-fungus; but this hope has not 
been realised, and although the acreage planted (1800 
acres in 1893) is giving fair croi)s, there is no special 
attempt to extend this area for the present.* Nevertheless, 
there can be no doubt that there is good reason to 
encourage the further planting of Liberian coflFee in 
Ce^ylon, and Dr. Triinen is strongly of this opinion. It 
is now felt that a good many were hasty in discarding 
Liberian coflFee after too brief a trial in 1884-5. It is 
hoped that now it is felt a sufficient area has been covered 
with tea by European planters, many of them ^ will turn 
their attention once again to Liberian coflFee in suitable 
parts of the low-country; while the Director of the 
Botanic Gardens and Revenue officers are doing much to 
get the natives to grow both Liberian coflFee and cacao 
aro«nd their villages, CoflFee trees in bearing were not 
long ago reported in the Venni of the Northern province, 
and an experiment is likely to be made by the European 
planters on a grant of land eastward of Mineri I^ake. 

Cotton, tobacco, pepper, African palm-oil nut^ nutmegs, 
croton oil seeds, and annotta dye plant are among the 
other products to which, by reason of the reverse in 
coflFee, planters in the hill and low-country of Ceylon have 
been turning their attention in isolated cases, with results 
more or less satisfactory. In the variety of all the indus- 
tries detailed .in the foregoing pages it is felt there is 
sufficient guarantee to warrant the belief that the coflFee 
leaf-fungus will prove eventually, if it has not already 

♦ See Mr. J* Ferguson’s Paper before London Chamber of Commerce, 
June 25th, 1892 j and ** Liberian Coffee,” illustrated, published bjr 
A. M. & J. Ferguson, Colombo. 
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proved, a blessing in disguise to the island, its colonists, 
and native people. The latter suffered with their Euro- 
pean brethren, not only through the disease affecting 
their coffee gardens, but much more through the absence 
of employment in so many branches which the prosperous 
coffee enterprise opened out tu them. Tea plantations 
are now filling u^) the blank left by coffee, so far as field 
and picking work is concerned, while many of the natives, 
led by their chiefs and intelligent headmen and villagers, 
are themselves planting new products — ^tea, Liberian 
coffee, and cacao — and so following the example of the 
European planters. In this way the Planting enterprise 
in all its ramifications in Ceylon is fraught with the 
promise of a greater and more reliable prosperity than 
ever appertained to coffee alone in its palmiest days. 



CHAPTER VIll. 

PRESENT POSITION OF AGRICULTURAL ENTERPRISE, LOCAL 
INDUSTRIES, AND FOREIGN EXPORT AND IMPORT TRADE. 

Export of last Decade— The Plumbago Trade — Gold and Iron — Native 
Industries generally flourishing — Tea and Cacao will make up for 
the Deficiency in Colfee. 

T O sum up and show at a glance the present position of 
the export trade arising from our agricultural enter- 
prise and local industry, we give in Appendix a tabular 
statement of the staple exports. In A})pendix No. I. will 
be found the actual figures of the staple exports (and their 
distribution) in 1891, and prexdous three years. 

There are a few .headings in this export table that we 
have not touched on yet, and the principal one of these 
is plumbago, or graphite. This is the only mineral of 
commercial importance exported from Ceylon. The 
mining industry is entirely in the hands of the Sinhalese ; 
mines of from 100 to 200 and even 300 feet depth are 
worked in a primitive fashion, and the finest plumbago 
in the world for crucible jpurposes is obtained. The 
industry has taken a great start of recent years, the 
average export increasing about 50 per cent, within the 
decade ; tjie value of the trade averages about £350,000 
per annum, and this mining industry has sprung up 
entirely within the last forty-five years.* 

* Sfffi Monograph on “ Plumbago,” by A. M. Ferguson, contributed to 
the Royal Aelatic Society’s Journal (Ceylon), in 1886. 
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Mention may be made of the precious stones found 
in Ceylon and exported in certain quantities, the chief 
being rubies and sapphires and catVeyes. “ Pearls ” are 
included in the Customs returns with “ precious stones,” 
and the total value of all recorded in any one year for 
exports has never exceeded £9000 ; but the large propor- 
tion of both pearls and precious stones taken out of the 
island, on the persons of natives or others leaving, would 
not be entered at all in the Customs returns. 

Gold is freely distributed in the primary rocks of Ceylon, 
but it has not been found in paying quantities. Eich iron 
ore is very abundant, but there is no coal.* 

Of other minor exports affording some trade to native 
huntsmen are deer-horns, the trade in which indicates a 
considerable destruction of deer, so that a law has been 
passed to protect them as well as other game and ele- 
phants. Of elephants in thirty years, Ceylon has sent 
away about 2100, chiefly to India, for service, or show at 
the Rajahs’ Courts. The highest return was 271 in 1865 ; 
latterly, . however, few have been exported. As some 
compensation about 16,500 horses have been imported 
into Ceylon in the past thirty years. The export of “ hides 
and skins ” is considerable, and might be more important 
were it not for the Sinhalese habits of cutting and mark- 
ing the hides of their cattle. The local industry in 
tanning is very limited, though the materials are at hand 
to extend it considerably. There is also much scope for 
the export of dyeing (as well as tanning) substances. 
The export trade in timber — aimrt from ebony — is con- 
siderable, such as satinwood, palmyra, tamarind, etc., to a 
total average value of £20,000 per annum. 

It will be observed that the branches of trade more 
particularly in the hands of the natives — the products of 
the coconut palm, cinnamon, and minor exports — are in 
* See Appendix No. XIII. for interriew reported in Mi7Ung Journal. 
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a sound, flourishing, and progressive condition. The case 
is very different with coffee, and the significance of the 
change will be understood when it is remembered that 



between 1865 and 1878 the average export of coffee 
shipped was equal in value to more than double of all the 
other exports put together. But instead of four or five 
millions of pounds’ worth of coffee, we are now reduced to 
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a value of less than half a million sterling. Here, how- 
ever, come in the new products, tea, cocoa, cardamoms, 
and cinchona, the latter three of which divide attention 
with coffee, while to tea will belong the honour of repre- 
senting our planting enterprise par excellence. 

As to the future, we think that an average export of 
half a million pounds sterling worth (80,000 to 90,000 
cwt.) may still be counted on; and to make up the 
deficiency of three and a half millions we may look to a 
steady export of cocoa, cardamoms, and cinchona bark, 
worth together from three to four hundred thousand 
pounds per annum. But the main dependence must be 
on tea ; and, considering the rapid way in which this has 
been planted, we see no reason to doubt that the area 
cultivated lyill suffice a few years hence to produce a 
quantity, of say ninety to one hundred million pounds 
weight, worth a sum approximating to two and a half 
million pounds sterling. Some authorities indeed calcu- 
late that there is no reason why Ceylon, if encouragement 
offered through extended consumption and demand in 
North America, Australasia, Russia, Austria, Germany, 
etc., should not plant up to 350,000 acres of tea, and so, 
by-and-bye, supply between 120,000,000 and 130,000,000 
pounds of tea of good quality for the markets of the world. 
But before further extended cultivation of tea in Ceylon 
can be encouraged, we must make quite sure of the 
American, Australian, and European markets aforesaid. 



CHAPTEE IX. 


WHAT THE PLANTING INDUSTRY HAS DONE FOR THE 
MOTHER-COUNTRY. 

The Swing of the Pendulum : a Cycle of Prosperity from Tea — Previous 
Years of Depression considered — Planting profits absorbed in the 
PAST by Home Capitalists — Absence of Reserves of local Wealth — 
The accumulated Profits of past years estimated. 

S INCE 1888, when the success of the tea-planting enter- 
prise became fully established, Ceylon has entered on 
a period of comparative prosperity. How long it may 
last is another question. In tropical experience the 
alternate swing of the pendulum from bad times to good 
times and vice ver6& is fully recognised. For ten or 
eleven years previous to 1889 financial depression and 
scarcity of capital prevailed, and this result can readily 
be understood when a succession of bad coffee seasons, 
involving a deficiency in the planters’ harvests of that 
product equal to many millions of pounds sterling, is 
taken into consideration. There have been periods of 
depression before in the history of the Ceylon planting 
enterprise, and these, curiously enough, have been noted 
to come round in cycles of eleven years. Thus, in 1845, 
wild speculation in opening plantations, followed by a 
great fall in the price of coffee and a collapse of credit, 
arrested progress for a time ; in 1856-7, a sharp financial 
shock affected the course of prosperity which had set in ; 
and again, in 1866-7, the fortunes of coffee fell to so low 
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an ebb that a London capitalist, who visited the island, 
sai5 the most striking picture of woe-begone misery he 
saw was the typical “man who owned a coffee estate.” 
Yet this was followed by good seasons and bounteous 
coffee harvests. 

The depression which set in during 1879 was, however, 
the most prolonged and trying. True, agriculture nearly 
all over the world had been suffering from a succession 
of bad harvests, more particularly in the mother-^country ; 
but there are certain grave distinctions between the con- 
ditions of a tropical colony and lands in a temperate zone. 
In Ceylon a generation among European colonists has 
usually been considered not to exceed ten years — not at 
all on account of mortality, for the hills of Ceylon have 
the perfection of a healthy climate, but from the constant 
changes in the elements of the European community — 
the coming and going which in the past made such a 
distinct change in the broad elements of society- every 
ten or certainly every fifteen years. ' 

Those colonists who made fortunes in “ coffee ” in the 
island — only 10 per cent, of the whole body of planters, 
however — did not think of making it their permanent 
home. The capitalist who sent out Jhis money for invest- 
ment got it back as soon as possible, where, as in many 
cases, he did not lose it altogether. The “accumulated 
profits” made during the time of prosperity, which at 
home form a reserve fund of local wealth to enable the 
sufferer from present adversity to benefit by past earnings, 
were, so far as the planters were concerned, wanting in 
Ceylon. We had no reserve fund of past profits to fall 
back upon, no class of wealthy Europeans enriched by 
former times of prosperity living amongst us and circu- 
lating the liquidated products of former industry, when 
the period of adversity and depression arrived. 

Ceylon, in fact, in the best coffee days, used to be a 
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sort of “ incubator ” to which capitalists sent their eggs 
to be hatched, and whence a good many of them received 
from time to time an abundant brood, leaving sometimes 
but the shells for our local portion. Money was sent out 
to Ceylon to fell its forests and plant them with coflFee, 
and it was returned in the shape of copious harvests to 
the home capitalist, leaving in some cases the bare hill- 
sides from whence their rich harvests were drawn. Had 
the profits from the abundant coffee crops in those past 
days been located here and invested in the country and 
its soil, a fund of local wealth might have existed when 
the lean years came, manufactures might now have been 
flourishing, a number of wealthy citizens of European 
origin might have been living in affluence, and we might 
have possessed resources to help us over the time of 
adversity and depression. 

The total amount of coffee raised on the plantations 
of Ceylon since 1849 is ^ibout 22,000,000 cwt., and there 
were produced previously (excluding native coffee in both 
cases) about 1,000,000 cwt. at the least, making a grand 
total of coffee of 23,000,000 cwt. as the produce of im- 
ported capital. Including interest and all items of local 
cost, we may safely say that this coffee has been produced 
for £2 58. per cwt., and has realised at the least £3 net 
on an average ; it has therefore ’ earned a net profit of 
£17,000,000. The coffee so produced has been yielded by 
plantations of not more than 320,000 acres in the aggre- 
gate, after including a due allowance for lands abandoned ; 
and the average cost of the estates, including the purchase 
of the land, has certainly not exceeded £25 per acre, 
involving a total capital of £8,000,000. There should 
therefore have been a sum of £9,000,000 of liquidated 
profit returned to the capitalist, besides the refund of his 
principal, and there would still remain the existing plant 
of say 200,000 acres of land under cultivation by means 
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of the said capital, worth at least £10 per acre, or 
altogether £2,000,000 — thus showing a total profit of 
£11,000,000. Looking at some tracts of land which have 
been relegated to weeds and waste — tracts wdiich for long 
years poured forth rich harvests lor their owners — the 
question will force itself upon us : What would now have 
been the conditions of these lands if their owners had 
been settled on them, and their families, homesteads, and 
accumulated profits had remained to enrich the island ? 
Fortunately, tea has enabled some of this waste land to 
be profitably replanted. It is strange that, though Ceylon 
can show many outward and visible signs of material 
wealth since the establishment of the planting enterprise, 
in a greatly increased revenue, big public works, railways, 
roads, harbour works, tanks, irrigation canals, and public 
buildings, and in a native population greatly raised in the 
scale of civilisation and in personal and home comforts, 
yet there is scarcely a wealthy European in the island. 
There are not a few natives, however, who have amassed 
fortunes. In the case of Europeans, riches, if they have 
been heaped up, have gone elsewhere — that is, to the 
mother-country — out of Ceylon ; while there were no 
large local incomes (save among a limited number of 
natives) to meet the era of short crops and financial 
disasters which began in VS79. 

Of course, we are now looking at the Ceylon planting 
enterprise from the colonial point of view. When a 
financial crisis comes, and home capitalists find they 
cannot realise and sell their proper#^ through the absence 
of local purchasers, they are apt to speak disparagingly of 
the colony which has done so much for their brethren, if 
not for themselves, in years gone by, and which will yet 
give a good return on capital invested in the future. 

Fortunately, within the past generation, a considerable 
change has taken place in the conditions of planting in 

7 
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Ceylon. An unusually large number of younger sons, 
and others with a certain amount of capital of theijr own, 
have settled in the higher and healthier districts — pos- 
sessing in fact one of the finest climates in the world — 
and have formed com{)aratively permanent homes, in the 
midst of their tea as well as coffee and cinchona fields. 
The number of resident proprietary and of married 
planters has largely increased within the past twenty 
years, notwithstanding depression and difficulty, and 
with the return of prosperity through tea, further settle- 
ment in this way may be anticipated. 

As regards the native cultivation of exportable articles, 
the profits from six or seven million cwt. of native-grown 
coffee shipped, and from cinnamon, coir, coconut oil, 
plumbago, etc., have of course come back and enriched 
the people in a way which is visible on all sides, and is 
more particularly striking to old colonists. Tliere are a 
very large number of wealthy native gentlemen enriched 
by trade and agriculture within British times, and nearly 
all the property in the large towns, as well as extensive 
planted areas, belong to them ; while, as regards the 
labouring classes, the artisans and carters, the benefit 
conferred by planting expenditure will be more particu- 
larly referred to in our next chapter. 



CHAPTEH X. 


WHAT THE PLANTING INDUSTRY HAS DONE FOE CEYLON. 

Population doubled— Revenue quadrupled — Trade expanded sixteen to 
twenty fold — Employment afforded to Natives — An El Dorado for 
the Indian immigrant — Coffee in the past, as Tea in the future, the 
mainstay of the Island — The Material Progress in the Planting 
Districts. 

W HAT British capital and the planting enterprise have 
done for Ceylon would require an essay in itself to 
describe adequately. In 1837, when the pioneer coffee 
planters began work, Ceylon was a mere military depen- 
dency, with a revenue amounting to £372,000, or less 
than the expenditure, costing the mother-country a good 
round sum every year, the total population not exceeding 
one and a half million, but requiring well-nigh 6000 
British and native troops to keep the peace. 

Now we have the j)opulation increased to over three 
millions, with only about 1000 troops, largely paid for out 
of a revenue averaging £1,500,000, and a people far better 
housed, clothed, and fed, better educated and cared for 
in every way. The total import and export trade since 
planting began has expanded from half a million sterling 
in value to from eight to ten millions sterling, according 
to the harvests. During the fifty-five years refeixed to 
some forty to fifty millions sterling have been paid away 
in wages earned in connection with plantations to 
Kandyan axemen, Tamil coolies, Sinhalese carpenters, 
domestic servants, and carters. A great proj)ortion of this 
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has gone to benefit Southern India, the home of the 
Tamil coolies, of whom close on 200,000 over and above 
the usual labour supjdy were saved from starvation in 
Ceylon during the Madras famine 1877-8. In fact, 
Ceylon at that time, mainly through its planters, con- 
tributed nearly as much aid to her big neighbour as the 
total of the ‘‘ Mansion House Fund ” subscribed in the 
United Kingdom. 

According to official papers there are several millions 
of people in Southern India whose annual earnings, taking 
grain, etc., at its full value, do not average per family of 
five more than £3 125., or Is. 6cZ. per month — equal to 
per head per day. Incredible as this may appear, it 
is true, although with better times now perhaps IcZ. would 
be a safe rate per caput Half-a-crown a week is enough 
to keep an Indian peasant with wife and two or three 
children in comfort ; but there are eight millions people 
who cannot get this, or even 25., i>erhaps only Is. 6ci., for 
each family per week. No wonder that to such a people 
the 2 >lanting country of Ceylon, when all is 2 )rosperous, is 
an El Dorado, for each family can there earn from 12®. per 
week, and save from half to three-quarters the amount. 
The immigrant coolie labourers suffered from the short 
crops of coffee and depression like their masters ; but of 
late years, with the revival of profitable industry through 
tea, with medical care j^rovided, cheap food, comfortable 
huts, and vegetable gardens, few labouring classes in the 
world are better off. Nor ought we to forget the Tamil 
Coolie Mission, which is doing a good work in educating 
and Christianising many among the Tamil coolies, mainly 
supported as it is by the planters. 

Our calculation is that from each acre of tea, cacao, or 
coffee land kept in full cultivation in Ceylon five natives 
(men, women, and children) directly or indirectly derive 
their means of subsistence. It is no wonder then that. 




the quantity of focd-stuffs imported into Ceylon. As ,a 
contrast must be mentioned a calculation made respecting 
the British pioneers of planting — the men who worked 
say from 1837 to 1870 — which showed that only one-tenth 
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of these benefited themselves materially by coming to 
Ceylon. Ninety per cent, lost their money, health, or 
ev(m life itself. Latterly the experience is not so sad, 
esjiecially in respect of health. 

The British governors of Ceylon have repeatedly acknow- 
ledged that the planting enterx)rise is the mainstay of the 
island. None have more forcibly shown this than Governor 
Kir William Gregory, who, in answer to the remark that 
th(^ general revenue of the colony was being burdened 
with charges for railw’ay extension and harbour wnrks, 
benefiting chiefly the planting industry, said : “ What, 
I would ask, is the basis of the whole prosperity of Ceylon 
but the planting enterprise ? What gave me the surplus 
revenues, by which I was able to make roads and bridges 
all over the island, causeways at Manrulr and Jaffna, to 
make grants for education and to take measures to educate 
the masses — in short, to promote the general industry and 
enterx)rise of the island from Jaffna to Galle — but the 
results of the capital and energy engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of coffee ? It follows, therefore, that, in encouraging 
the great planting enterprise, I shall be furthering the 
general interests of the colony.’’ Kir William Gregory 
was able to create a new province in Ceylon, entirely 
occupied by the poorest and previously most neglected 
class of natives — namely, the North-Central Province — 
with roads, bridges, buildings, forest clearings, and irriga- 
tion works, solely by the surplus revenues obtained from 
the planting enterprise. 

The pioneer planter introduces into regions all but 
unknown to man a host of contractors, who in their turn 
bring in a train of pedlars, tavern-keepers, and others, 
eager to profit by the expenditure about to take place. 
To the contractors succeed the Malabar coolies, the working 
bees of the colony, wdio plant and cultivate the coflfee, and 
at a subsequent period reap the crop. Each of these coolies 
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consumes monthly a bushel of rice, a quantity of salt and 
other condiments, and occasionally cloth, arrack, etc., the 
import, transport, and purchase of which find employment 
for the merchant, the retail dealer, the carrier, and their 
servants ; and, again, the wants of these functionaries raise 
around them a race of shopkeepers, domestics, and others, 
who, but for the success of coffee planti:%, would have 
been unable to find equally profitable employment. 

Nor are the results bounded liiy the limits of the colony. 
The import of articles consumed, as well as of products 
exported, gives employment to hundreds of seamen and 
to thousands of tons of shipping that, but for this increased 
trade, would never have been built. The larger demand 
for rice stimulates and cheers the toil of the Indian ryot ; 
the extended use of clothing benefits the Manchester 
spinners and weavers and all dependent on them ; a host 
of emjdoyes and middlemen are busy furnishing tinned 
and other provisions in food-stuffs for a planting colony ; 
while the increased demand for the implements of labour 
tells on Birmingham and Sheffield, which also benefit, as 
regards the tea industry, by the demand for varfed 
machinery, for sheet lead, hoop iron, and a host of other 
requisites. Who shall say where the links of the chain 
terminate, affecting as they do indirectly all the great 
branches of the human family ? 

Then again, when plantations become productive, how 
many different agencies are called into operation. Tea 
and cocoa require a host of manipulators in the factories 
where, as a rule, all is prepared for shipment ; but there is 
transport to, and handling at, the shipping port.. Coffee 
requires far more attention at the seaport, for on arrival 
in Colombo the parchment coffee has to be peeled, win- 
nowed, and sized by the aid of steam machinery ; carda- 
moms are picked and sorted ; cinchona bark is packed by 
hydraulic machines ; and sometimes tea is re-bulked and 
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re-fired : all these agencies which provide employment for 
engineers, smiths, stokers, wood-cutters, etc. 

Colombo “ stores ” in their best days (mainly through 
the drying, picking, and sorting of coffee) gave occupation 
to thousands (estimated at 20,000) of the industrious poor 
natives, and enabled them to support an expenditure for 
food, clothingf and other necessaries, the supply of which 
further furnished profitable employment to the shopkeeper, 
merchant, seaman, etc. This is of course still true to a 
certain extent. In fact, it is impossible to pursue in all 
their ramifications the benefits derived from the cultiva- 
tion of the fragrant berry which was once the staple 
product of Ceylon. Other results, too, there are — moral 
ones — such as must sooner or later arise from the infusion 
of Anglo-Saxon energy and spirit into an Eastern people, 
from the spread of the English language, and, what- is of 
more importance still, the extension of civilisation and 
Christianity. 

The material change in the planting districts and the 
Central Province of Ceylon within the last fifty-five years 
has been marvellous. Villages and towns have appeared 
where all was barren waste or thick jungle ; roads have 
been cut in all directions ; and prosperous villages have 
sprung up like magic in “ The Wilderness of the Peak.’^ 
Gampola, Badulla, Nuwara Eliya, and Matal6, which each 
consisted of a rest-house and a few huts, and Nawalapitiya, 
which had no existence at all in 1837, are now po^julous 
towns ; while Hatton, Talawakelle, Lindula, Nanuoya, Pan- 
wila, Teldeniya, Madulkelle, Deltota, Haldummulla, Lunu- 
galla, Passera, Wellimadde, Balangoda, Eatotte, Eakwana, 
Yatiantotte, etc., are more than villages. 

Some of the planting grant-in-aid roads, carried through 
what was dense forest or waste land, are lined for miles 
with native houses and boutiques, as also with native 
cultivation in gardens or fields. The change cannot be 
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better described than in the words of the Kev. Spence 
Hardy, of the Wesleyan Mission, who, after spending 
twenty-two years in Ceylon, between 1825 and 1847, 
returned to England, and revisited the island in 1862. 



Mr. Hardy was accustomed to travel through nearly all 
the Sinhalese districts. Writing in 1864, he says: — 
Were some Sinhalese appuhami to arise, who had gone 
down to the grave fifty years ago, and from that time 
remained unconscious, he would not know his own land 
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or people ; and when told where he was he would scarcely 
believe his e 3 'es, and would have some difficulty with his 
(^ars ; for though there would be the old language, even 
that would be mixed with many words that to him would 
be utterly unintelligible. Looking at his own country- 
men, he would say that in his time both the head and 
tlie feet w’ere uncovered, but that now they cover both ; 
or perhaps he would think that the youths wliom he saw 
w^ith stockings and shoes and caps were of some other 
nation. He would be shocked at the heedlessness with 
which appus and naidas and everybody else roll along 
in their bullock-bandies ; passing even the carriage of the 
wliite man whenever they are able by dint of tail-pulling 
or hard blows ; and wdien he saw the horsekeepers riding 
by the side of their masters and sitting on the same seat, 
there would be some expression of strong indignation. 
He would listen in vain for the ho-he->’oh of the palan- 
quin-bearers and their loud shouts, and would look in 
vain for the tomjohns and doolies, and for the old lasco- 
reens with their talipots and formal dress. He would b(^ 
surprised at seeing so many women walking in the road 
and laughing and talking together like men, but with no 
burdens on their heads and nothing in their hands, and 
their clothes not clean enough for them to be going to 
the temple. He would perhaps complain of the hard 
road, as we have heard a native gentleman from Kal 2 )itiya 
do, and say that soft sand was much better. He would 
wonder wh^re all the tiles come from for so many houses, 
and would tliink that the high-caste families must have 
multiplied amazingly for them to require so many stately 
mansions ; and the porticoes, and the round white jnllars, 
and the trees growing in the compound, bearing nothing 
but long thin thorns, or with pale yellow leaves instead 
of green ones, would be objects of great attraction. He 
would fancy that the Moormen must have increased at a 
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great rate, as he would take the tall chimneys of the 
coffee stores to be the minaret? of mosques, until he saw 
the smoke proceeding from them, and then he would be 
puzzled to know what ||iey could be. In the bazaar he 
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COFFEE. 

A. The Arabian, or Baeli African ; B. The Liberian, or West African ; with Coolie 
attendant employed to shoot squirrels, rats, or hares oA plantation. 

would stare at the policemen and the potatoes and the 
loaves of bread, and a hundred other things that no bazaar 
ever saw in his day. And the talk about planters and 
barbacues, coolie immigration, and the overland and penny 
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postage, and bisho]>s and agents of (lovernment, and the 
legislative council and banks, newspapers and mail-coaches, 
would confuse him by the strangeness of the terms. He 
would listen incredulously wh^ told that there is no 
nijakdriya, or forced labour, and no fish tax; and that 
there are no slaves, and that you can cut down a cinnamon 
tree in your own garden without having to pay a heavy 
fine. Kemombering that when Governor North made the 
tour of the island, he was accompanied by 160 palancjuin- 
bearers, 400 coolies, 2 elephants, and 50 lascoreens, and 
that when the adigar ^Eh^elapola visited Colombo he had 
with him a retinue of a thousand retainers, and several 
elephants, he would think it impossible that the governor 
could go on a tour of inspection, or a judge on circuit, 
without white olas lining the roadside, and triumphal 
arches, and javelin men, and tomtoms, and a vast array 
of attendants. He would ask, perhaps, what king now 
reigns in Kandy, and whether he had mutilated any more 
of the subjects of Britain. From these su])posed surprises, 
we may learn something of the changes that have taken 
place in the island, but we cannot tell a tithe of tlie 
whole.” 

If this was true when the vetei'an missionary wTote 
in 1862, the picture might well be heightened and 
intensified by the experiences of 1893, for the progress 
in the second half of our good Queen’s reign among the 
people of Ceylon is not less remarkable than it was 
between 1837 and 1862. 

As to the comparative freedom from poverty and suffer- 
ing which distinguishes the lower classes, the vast masses 
of the natives of Ceylon, more especially in the rural 
districts where nearly all have an interest in field or 
garden, it must be remembered that they live as a rule 
in the most genial of climates, where suffering from cold 
is impossible, and the pangs of hunger are almost un- 
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known, little more than a few ] plantains a day being 
sufficient to supjiort life in idleness, if so chosen. Sir 
Edward Creasy, in his “ History of England,” says : “ I 
have seen more human |J|^ery in a single winter’s day in 
London than I have seen during my nine years’ stay in 
Ceylon.” In the larger towns, there are of course a good 
many very poor people, for whom some provision is made 
through Friend-in-Need Societies, — there being no poor 
law nor rates. Occasionally, special subscriptions are 
raised for the poor, among the merchants and planters, 
while the Government makes grants to the Societies and 
has certain charitable \'otes. 



CHAPTER XI. 

PKESENT PROSPECTS FOR CAPITALISTS IN CEYLON. 

Ceylon still a good Field for Investment — Its Freedom from Atmospheric 
Disturbances — Shipping conveniences at the New Harbour of 
Colombo — Low Freights — Cheap and Unrivalled Means of Transport 
— Certain Lands available for Tropical Culture in Coconut. Palms, 
Cacao, Liberian Coffee, and to some extent in Tea — Openings for 
Young Men with Capital — High Position taken by the Ceylon 
Planter — Facilities for personal Inspection of Investiuenls. 

W HAT we have said in the previous chapter will show 
the value of the planting enterprise to the settled 
inhabitants and to the government of Ceylon. We have 
also pointed out the immense advantages gained in com- 
merce' and profits by the mother-country. The British 
Capitalist, who, during the period of deficient coffee crops, 
grievously lost confidence in Ceylon, lias within the ])ast 
six years found cogent reason to forbear condemnation, 
and to look still on this colony as one of the best of 
British dependencies for the judicious investment of 
capital. It may be unnecessary now, in 1893, to oflPer 
him encouragement, because the value of Ceylon tea 
is everywhere recognised ; but in some home circles the 
island may still be decried. 

The situation of Ceylon in the Eastern World is pe- 
culiarly favoured in certain respects. The atmospheric 
disturbances which periodically agitate the Bay of Bengal, 
and carry, in hurricanes and cyclones, destruction to the 
shipping in the exposed Madras roadstead and the devoted 
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Hooghly, seldom or never approach the north-eastern 
shores of this island. If Java and the rest of tJie Eastern 
Archipelago boast of a far richer soil than is to be found 
in Ceylon, it is owing to # volcanic agency which makes 
itself known at frefl^uent intervals by eruptions and earth- 
quakes, the utmost verge of whose waves just touches the 
eastern coast of the island at Batticaloa and Trincomalee 
in scarcely j)erceptible undulations. On the west, again, 
Ceylon is ecjually beyond the region of the hurricanes 
which, extending from the Mozambique Channel, visit 
so often and so disastrously the coasts of Madagascar, 
Mauritius, and Zanzibar. The wind and rain-storms 
which usher in periodically the south-west and north-east 
monsoons sometimes inflict slight damage on the coffee 
and rice cyops, but there is no comparison between the 
risks attaching to cultivation in Ceylon and those experi- 
enced by planters in Java and Mauritius. 

The same absence of risk holds good with reference to 
the formerly open roadstead of Colombo, and the island 
shipping trade, which has for years been nearly all 
centred there. 

Except- for an occasional gale from the south-west, 
there was no special danger to be guarded against, and 
the risks to vessels lying at Colombo were much less than 
to those at Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay. But the delay 
in the transaction of shipping business, owing to the 
prevalence of a heavy surf and a stiff breeze during mon- 
soon months, w^as more than sufficient to justify the very 
substantial breakwater and allied harbour works which, 
under the direction of Sir John Coode and iiis represen- 
tative, Mr. Kyle, were some years ago successfully com- 
pleted at Colombo. The capital of Ceylon is now the 
great central mail and commercial steamer port of the 
East. All the large steamers of the P. and 0. Company, 
Orient, the British India, Star, Ducal, and most of the 
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Messageries, Nord-Deutscher Lloyds, Austro-Hungarian 
Lloyds, Kubattino, the Clan, Glen, City, Ocean, Anchor, 
Holts, and other lines for Europe, India, China, the Straits, 
and Australia, call at (-olombo r^|||fularly. One consequence 
of this, valuable to the merchant and planter, is the 
regular and cheap freight otfered to the world’s markets. 
Freights now do not average one-half of the rates preva- 
lent some years ago. 

There is no tropical land — indeed there are few countries 
anywhere — so* thorouglily served by railways and roads, 
canals and navigable streams, as are the principal districts 
of Ceylon at the present day. The means of cheap 
transport, between the interior and the coast (a few 
remote districts only excepted) are unequalled in the 
tropics. Indian tea planters confess that their Ceylon 
brethren have a great advantage over them in this respect, 
and still more so in the abundant supply of good, steady, 
cheap labour, trained by long experience to plantation 
work. A more forcing climate, too, than that of Ceylon 
does not exist under the sun ; while now that the country 
is fully opened, the risks to health are infinitesimal com- 
pared with those of pioneers in new countries or of the 
tea planters in the Terai of India. Whatever may be said 
of the inimical effects of bad seasons on coifee — too much 
rain at blossoming time — there can be no doubt of the 
advantage of abundance of moisture and heat for tea, and 
it is in respect of the fitness of large tracts of undeveloped 
country for tea production that we would especially ask 
for tlie attention of British capitalists. 

Indian tea planters, who have come to see how tea is 
growing in Ceylon, confess that we are bound to rival 
Northern India. Tea, of as good quality as that from 
Assam, can be placed on board ship at Colombo for less 
per pound than Indian tea on board ship at Calcutta. 
But tea (although the principal) is only one among a list 
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of valuable tropical products which Ceylon is w^ell fitted to 
grow. 

As a body, Ceylon planters are the most intelli- 
gent, gentlemanly, and hospitable of any colonists in 
British dependencies. The rough work of pioneering in 
the early days before there were district roads, villages, 
supplies, doctors, or other comforts of civilisation, was 
chiefly done by hard-headed Scots: men bivouacked in 
the trackless jungle with the scantiest accommodation 
under tropical rains lasting for weeks together, with rivers 
swollen to flood-level and impassable, while food supplies 
often ran sliort, as none could be got across the wide 
torrents. All these and many other similar experiences 
are of the past in the settled planting districts of Ceylon, 
although tjiiere are outlying parts where pioneers can still 
rough it to their hearts’ content. In the hill-country the 
pioneers about twenty years ago began to be succeeded by 
quite a different class of men. Younger sons with a 
capital, present or prospective, of a few thousand pounds, 
educated at public schools, and many of them University 
men, found an opening in life on Ceylon plantations far 
more congenial than that of the Australian bush or the 
backvroods of Canada. Of course some of these did not 
succeed as planters, as they probably would not have suc- 
ceeded at anything in the colonies ; but for well-inclined 
young men of the right stamp, not afraid of hard work, 
Ceylon still presents an opening as planters of tea, Liberian 
coffee, cacao, coconut palms, etc., provided the indis- 
pensable capital is available. 

The usual mode, and the safe one, is to send the young 
man fresh from home, through the introduction of some 
London or Colombo firm, to study his business as a 
planter, and to learn the collocjuial Tamil spoken by the 
coolies, under an experienced planter for two or three 
years. In prosperous times sucli young assistants were 
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taught and boarded free in return for their help, and 
began to earn a salary after a year or so. Now, a fee for 
board and teaching (£50, or at most £100 for a year) may 
be needful. Nowhere in the wliole wide world can young 
men learn so thoroughly the management of native free 
labourers, the mysteries of tea, coffee, cacao, cinchona, 
l)alm planting, etc., or be so well equii>j)ed as tropical 
agriculturists as in Ceylon. Ceylon planters and machinists 
have taught the rest of the tropics how to grow and pre]»are 
coffee properly ; more is known in it about the mysteries 
of cinchona bark culture than anywhere else ; the Ceylon 
tea planter is likely, ere long, to beat both India and 
China in the race for fine teas. Ceylon “ cocoa ” has 
already fetched the highest prices in the London market , 
just as she sends thither the finest cinnamon, Qardamoins, 
coconut -oil, coir, etc. It may truly be said that the Press 
of Ceylon has greatly aided the planters in acquiring this 
pre-eminence. The Ceylon Observer has sent special 
correspondents to rej^ort on, the tea regions of Assam and 
Darjeeling ; on the cinchona gardens of the Nilgeries, and 
of Java ; to West Africa to learn all about Liberian coffee, 
and to South and Central America to ascertain the progress 
of coffee ; while its manuals on coffee, tea, cinchona, cacao, 
indiarubber, coconut and areca palms, cardamoms and 
cinnamon planting, on gold and gems, are known through- 
out the tropics. Of late years, since 1881, a monthly 
periodical, the Tropical Agriculturist, liublished at the 
same office, has been effectually bringing together all the 
information and experience available in reference to every- 
thing that concerns agriculture in tropical and sub-tropical 
regions. This is merely mentioned, en passant, in part 
explanation of the high position taken by the Ceylon- 
trained planter, wherever he goes. 

After the depression of 1879 many Ceylon plantation 
managers and assistant superintendents had to seek their 
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foitunes elsewhere ; ajtid, indeed, the planting districts of 
Southern India may be said to be offshoot settlements 



A TAMIL YOUNG WOMAN OP THE BETTER LABOURING CLASS. 

from Ceylon, while in Fiji, Northern Australia, the Straits 
Settlements, Burmah, and North Borneo, there are Ceylon 
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planters now pioneering and building u^) a planting 
enterj)rise. 

But with the success of tea, many of our wandering 
colonists have been returning, and there is still scope for 
the capitalist and for the young man who can, after he 
has learned i)lanting, command capital in Ceylon. There 
is a certain extent of forest land suitable for tea, especially 
in the low-country, and, when sold by Government, it may 
be had for £2 or £3 an acre, crown title freehold. Select 
lots suitable for cacao are more difficult to get, though in 
view of the falling prices of tea, this product and Liberian 
coffee should receive attention from capitalists and prac- 
tical planters. There has also been a good deal of encou- 
ragement of late to form coconut jdantations on the 
North-west coast near Chilaw, where the land and labour 
are cheap and the palms come into bearing at an early 
date. One beneficial result of the depression and scarcity 
of capital, between 1879 and 1888, has been to secure the 
utmost economy in doing work, and land is now opened 
and cultivated for far Jess than was the case fifteen 
years ago. 

The convenience afforded by quick passages in large 
steamers via the Suez Canal, and by railways and roads 
in Ceylon, is such that capitalists can now inspect their 
property in Ceylon with as much ease and pleasure as 
they would have in a two months’ trip to the Highlands 
of Scotland or to the South of Europe ; and it is becoming 
quite a common thing for the retired proprietor or business 
man to nin out to Ceylon for the winter months. How 
different the case was twenty years ago ! We remember 
a Glasgow capitalist, owning a property worth £100,000 
in Ceylon, coming out to see it, and after getting to 
Nuwara Eliya, within forty miles of the property, refusing 
to go further, so bad were the roads ; and he, a man of 
sixty-eight or seventy, returned home without ever having 




and cost as much as the freight 15,000 miles round the 
Cape. From the remotest planting districts to Colombo 
carriage sometimes still costs in time and money as much 
as freight to London via the Canal ; but, as a whole, 
Ceylon is magnificently roaded, has a very ;considerable 
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])roportion of railways, especially of first-class mountain 
lines, with an ample supply of cheap labour, and a 
particularly favourable climate. 

Finally, let the capitalist know that obnoxious laws 
connected with land and commerce, based on the Eoman-" 
Dutch system, have either been or are shortly to be 
reformed. Codes are being framed, and antiquated laws 
bearing on mortgages and other business transactions will 
be superseded. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ATTRACTIONS FOR THE TRAVELLER AND VISITOR.* 

Tlie Voyage a Pleasure Trip— Historical Monuments, Vegetation, etc. — 
Variety of Climate — Colombo, the Capital — Kandy, the Highland 
Capital — Nuwara Eliya, the Sanatorium — The Horton Plains — 
Adam’s Peak— Uva and its long-delayed Railway — Ancient Cities 
of Anuradhapura and Polorinaruwa — Occasional Pearl Fisheries — 
Probable Expense of a Visit to Ceylon — The Alleged Inconveniences 
of Tropical Life. 

T O the traveller and visitor Ceylon offers more attrac- 
tions even than to the capitalist and would-be planter. 
Tt is a joke with disappointed men that the stranger 
can see on the hills of Ceylon the graves of more British 
sovereigns than of Kandyan kings ! But the latter are 
not wanting, and no dependency of Britain — India not 
excepted — presents more attractions tlian Ceylon to the 
intelligent traveller, to the botanist, the antiquarian or 
the man of science, the orientalist, or even to the politician 
and the sociologist. Visitors from America and North 
India have said that Ceylon, for natural beauty, historical 
and social interest, is the “show-place of the • universe,’* 
and that, as such, it might well, in these days of travelling 
sightseers, be leased by either a Bamum or Cook ! The 
voyage of twenty-one to twenty-eight days from London 
to Colonabo (of fourteen to twenty- one from Brindisi or 
Marseilles) on a first-class steamer of any of half a do^en 
lines com})eting at from £40 to £65 for the single, or less 

* See Appendix No. I. 
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than double for the return passage, is, at the proper season 
of the year — September to March or April — a jdeasure 
trip of the most enjoyable and instructive kind. The 
calling by some steamers at Gibraltar, Malta, Port Said, 
Suez, and Aden affords instruction and pleasure of a high 
order ; while the beauty of Ceylon vegetation and scenery, 
the interest attaching to her people, towns, and ancient 
cities and monuments, amply reward even the worst sea- 
traveller for the unpleasantness of a voyage. Tennent 
well says that Ceylon, from whatever direction it may be 
ap 2 )roached, unfolds a scene of loveliness and grandeur 
unsur 2 )a-?sed, if it be rivalled, by any land in the universe. 
Its names — “Lanka, the res 2 )lendent of the Brahmins; 
the “ 2)earl-dro2) on the brow of Ind,” of the Buddhists ; 
“ the island of jewels,” of the Chinese ; “ the land of the 
hyacinth and ruby,” of the Greeks; and “the home of 
Adam and Eve after losing Paradise,” according to the 
Mohammedans — as Arabi and his fellow-exiles said soon 
after their arrival — will show the high esteem in which 
it has been held both in the East and the West. 

As for its history, as already mentioned, no region 
between Chaldea and China can tell so much of its 2 >ast 
deeds as Ceylon, while the ruins of its ancient caj)itals in 
palaces, temjdes, ddgobas, and tanks are only second to 
those of Egypt. These ruins are all now rendered acces- 
sible in a few days’ trip by railway, coach, and other 
conveyance from Colombo, without risk or inconvenience, 
and at very little exjjense to the traveller.* 

As to vegetation and natural history generally, Ceylon 
is one huge troi)ical garden, presenting objects of intense 
interest to the botanist and zoologist, from the coral reef 
and pearl oyster banks around its coasts, and the palms 

♦ See Appendix No. VI., and Burrows* “ Guide to the Buried Cities 
of Ceylon’*; also Guides to Colombo, to Kandy, and Nuwara Eliya, 
published by A. M. & J. Ferguson. 
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and creepers bending down to meet ‘‘ the leaguelong 
rollers thundering on its shores,” to the grassy pathways 
running up to hills clothed to their summit with the most 
varied forest trees, or to the plateaux of Nuwara. Eliya 
and the surrounding plains — “ the Elysium of Ceylon ” — 
where, at an elevation of over 6000 feet, in grass, and 
flowers, and trees, a bit of 

Europe amid Asia smiles. * 

There, in snug cottages, wood fires and blankets are often 
required to keep away the cold. In one day the visitor 
can pass from Colombo, with its average temperature of 
81°, to ihe sanatorium, with its wintry comforts, and 
temperature falling to freezing-point occasionally, but 
averaging 57° ; or, in a few months, — when the Uva railway 
is open — he can pass on the same evening to a nearly 
perfect climate at an average temperature of 63^ on the 
Haputale range.’^ During March, April, and jNIay — “ the 
season ” at the sanatorium — the weather is very e({uable, 
comiiaratively dry, and delightful. Se])t ember, and part 
of August and October, are very pleasant, and often 
January and February, as well as December sometimes ; 
but thin ice on the water, and hoar frost on the 
herbage, are then not uncommon. The very wet months 
are June, July, and December. Sir Samuel Baker lived 
eight years continuously at Nuwara Eliya, and speaks 
very highly of its healthfulness.t Indian civilians and 
other residents declare that Nuwara Eliya is more plea- 
santly accessible to them than most of their own hill- 
stations, the short sea-voyage from Calcutta or Bombay 
being an additional benefit to many who come from the 
hot dry plains of Central India. For invalids, the marine 

* See reference to Uva in Appendix No, I. 

t See Sir Samuel Baker’s “Bight Years” and ‘‘Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon.” 
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NUWARA ElilYA PLAIN, LAKE AND HAPUTAI^E MOUNTAINS IN DISTANCE. 
From a Thotograph II'. L. S. Skeen 4f Colombo. 
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boarding-liouse at Mount Lavinia, as well as the Colombo 
seaside hotels, are ^'e^y safe and suital)le places of resort. 

The perfection of climate, in an average of 65° all the 
year round, is found at 5000 feet, among the bungalows 
of Dimbula, Dikoya and Maskeliya, or of Uva, with its 
drier and at times more pleasant climate. The wet season 
of the south-west monsoon (June and July) is sometimes 
rather trying to residents in the districts west of Nuwara 
Eliya. With the Uva railway open, visitors will hence- 
forw'ard be able to jmss easily to the ancient principality, 
now province of Uva, where the w^eather is bright and 
dry in these months. It is no W’onder then that parents 
and others, with their sons, daughters, or other relatives 
settled in Ceylon, should have begun to visit it in order 
to escape the trying winter and spring months in England. 
Not a few who used to winter in Egy 2 )t find it nearly as 
convenient and more interesting to come on to Ceylon. 
The late Mr. C. A. Cameron and his wife, Mrs. Julia 
Cameron (tlie well-known artist and friend of Tennyson), 
even when in advanced years (approaching to or over 
fourscore), made the voyage across several times to visit 
and stay for considerable periods with their sons settled 
in the island. One London lady past middle life, who 
ventured to visit her daughter in Ceylon, dreaded the 
voyage so much that her leave-taking was of the most 
solemn and desponding character; but her experience 
w^as so entirely pleasant that she has since repeated the 
winter visit several times, and now declares that the trip 
to “ the city ” from her residence in a cab is more 
dangerous and trying to the nerves than the voyage from 
the Thames to Colombo in a first-class steamer. Of late 
years winter visitors from Europe and hot-weather refugees 
from India have been numerous, apart from “ globe-trot- 
ters ’’ calling in ; while the large number of passengers by 
the mail and commercial steamers to and from Australia, 
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China, India, etc., who land for a day or more, gis e Colombo 
and sometiiiK's Kandy a very busy appearance. 

Colombo, the capital, a city of close on 130,000 inhabit- 
ants, with its fine artificial harbour (projected by Sir 
Hercules Kobinson), has much to interest the visitor in 
its beautiful drives over the smoothest of roads through 
the “ ("innamou Gardens ” ; its lake, and the Kelani river, 
with Sir Edward Barnes’s bridge of boats; its public 
museum, erected by Sir William Gregory, and containing 
objects of interest from all parts of the island ; the old 
Dutch church, containing the tombs and monuments of 
Dutch governors ; the bungalows and gardens of the 
Europeans ; still more uniqtie are the crowded native 
parts of the town, teeming with every variety of oriental 
race and costume — the effeminate light brown , Sinhalese, 
the men as well as women wearing their hair tied behind 
in knots (the former patronising combs, the latter elaborate 
hairpins), the darker and more manly Tamils, Hindus of 
every caste and dress, Moormen or Arab descendants, 
Afghan traders, Malay policemen, a few Parsees and 
Chinese, Kaffir mixed descendants,* besides the Eura 
sians of Dutch, or Portuguese, or English and native 
descent. 

Colombo has three first-class, besides minor hotels, and 
the stranger is soon surrounded by native pedlars, especi- 
ally jewellers with their supply of gems, from rare cat’s 
eyes, rubies, sapphires, and pearls, to first-class Birmingham 
imitations. 

The to the new-comer is bewilderingly interesting ; 

* Kaffirs first arrived in (Jeylon as a company of soldiers sent from 
Goa to help the Portup:ue9e against the Sinhalese in 1636-40. The 
first British Governor (tlie Hon. F. North) actually purchased a body of 
Kaffir soldiers from the Portuguese Government at Goa, besides sending 
an officer to try and “crib” Malays from the eastward \^Straits and 
Java) 1 
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visions of jthe “ Arabian Nights ” are conjured up, for, as 
Miss Jewsbury sang after her visit some forty years ago : — 

« Ceylon ! Ceylon I ’tis nought to me 

How ihou wert known or named of old 
As OpdP, or Taproban6, 

By Hebrew king, or Grecian bold 

“To me thy spicy- wooded vales, 

Thy dusky sons, and jewels bright, 

But image forth the far-famed tales — 

But seem a new Arabian night. 

“And when engirdled figures crave 

Heotl to thy bosom’s glittering store— 

1 sec Aladdin in his cave ; 

1 follow Sinbad on the shore.” 

Although the mean temperature of Colombo is nearly 
as high as that of any station in the world as yet recorded, 
yet the climate is one of the healthiest and safest for 
Europeans, because of the slight range between night and 
day, and between the so-called ‘‘ seasons,” of which, how- 
ever, nothing is known there, it being one perpetual 
summer varied only by the heavy rains of the monsoon 
months. May, June, October, and November. But in the 
wettest months it rarely happens that it rains continuously 
even for two wliole days and nights; as a rule, it clears 
up for some hours each day. 

Waterworks have been constructed, at a heavy cost, to 
convey water from mountain streams, distant thirt^y miles, 
to serve Colombo, some parts of which are badly off for a 
good supply. When the works and distribution over the 
city are completed — an additional pipe to increase the 
siipply is now required — and when the drainage is thus 
improved, Colombo will more than ever be entitled to its 
reputation of being one of the healthiest (as well as most 
beautiful) cities in the tropics, or indeed in the world. 
A convenient system of tramways is also being projected. 
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while at present, besides the railway through one side 
of the town, there are numerous conveyances of different 
descriptions for hire at very moderate rates, and many 
“jinirickshaws ” (man-power carriages), peculiar to Japan 
and the Far East.* # 

There are several places of interest in the neighbour- 
hood of Colombo that are well w’orth a visit. 

A seaside railway line runs for over fifty miles as far as 
Ambalangoda, shortly (January 1894) to be extended some 
twenty miles to Gralle. This passes through several 
interesting stations and towns : Mount Lavinia, with its 
commanding hotel, originally erected as a Governor’s 
residence ; Morotto, the scene of a flourishing church in 
connection with the Wesleyan Mission ; Panadura, with its 
backwater and fishing ; Kalatura, the Eichmond of Ceylon ; 
Bent ot a, the old half-way station, famous for its oysters and 
river ; Ambalangoda, for its sea-bathing ; and Galle, for its 
picturesque harbour and surroundings. The raihvay runs 
nearly all the way under an avenue of coconut palms, 
diversified here and there by yak, bread-fruit, and other 
fruit trees, and close to the sea sliore with the waves 
breaking over coral reefs and a cool breeze generally 
blowing. The enjoyment of the scene to a lover of 
natural beauty is indescribable : the cool shade of the 
palm groves, the fresh verdure of the grass, the bright 
tints of the flowering trees, with occasional glimpses 
through openings in the dense wood of the mountains of 
the interior, the purple zone of hills above which the 
sacred mountain of Adam’s Peak is sometimes seen, all 

• “ Jinirickshaws,” which have become very popular in Ceylon towns, 
in Colombo, Kandy, and Nuwara Eliya especially, were freely intro- 
duced in 1884, on the suggestion of the author, after a visit to the Straits, 
China, and Japan, where he noted the ’rickshaws ” and wrote of their 
peculiar fitness for Colombo roads. Mr. Whittall, an ex-Hong Kong 
resident, introduced the first “ ’rickshaw ” some time before, but little 
notice was taken of it till after the letters appeared. 
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combine to form a landscape which in novelty, and beauty 
is unsurpassed : — 


** So fair a scene, so green a sod, 
Our English fairies never trod/’ 



Eetuming to Colombo, we may remark on the great 
variety vegetation presented to the visitor apart from 
the palms (coconut, areca, kitul, dwarf, etc.), the shrubs, 
such as cinnamon, the crotons, hibuscus and cabbage trees, 
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the aloes and other plants, or the many fruit trees of the 
gardens. The winding, ubiquitous lake, too, adds much 
to the beauty and health of the city. 



VIEW OF ALAQALtA PEAK PEOM THE BAILWAY ON THE 
KAUUGANAWA INCLINE. 

The King of Kandy eometixnes ordered criminals to be flung from the top of this 
rocky mountain, as a mode of capital punishment. 

From a Flotogra/ph, 2»y Jfr. A. CUurJe, Forest Fepafimm^t Ceglon, 

As MisS Martineau wrote, fifty years ago, in her political 
romance, “Cinnamon and Pearls” — “The Blue I^ke of 
Colombo, whether gleaming in the sunrise or darkening 
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in the storms of the monsoon, never loses its charm. 
The mountain range in the distance is an object for the 
eye to rest lovingly upon, whether clearly outlined against 
the glowing sky, or dressed in soft clouds, from which 



Adam’e Peak alone stands aloft, like a dark island in the 
waters above the firmament.” 

An interesting excursion from Colombo is by coach for 
60 miles to Eatnapura, ‘‘the City of Gems/^ running for 
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the first part alongside the Kelani river, and, at Avisawella, 
approaching to one of the most extensive tea-growing 
districts, well worthy of a visit. If the traveller chooses 
he can drive from Avisawella through this Kelani tea 
district, to Yatiantottie and thence on to join the railway 
at Nawalapitiya. But if he goes on by coach to Eatnapura, 
Palmadulle, and EakwAna, he ought to see all about 
“gem-digging” pits and plumbago mines, and he can 
also see the plantations ; while should he pass on by road 
via Ballangoda, to Haputale, he will pass through mag- 
nificent scenery and come to very fine tea and coffee 
fields. 

The mildness of the climate of Colombo, the murmur 
of cricket and insect life at night, and the brilliancy of 
the moonlight, strike the stranger, although the closeness 
of the atmosphere then is sometimes felt to be oppressive, 
and the attention of mosquitoes at certain seasons is far 
from pleasant. But the low-country can easily be ex- 
changed for the hills. In four hours one passes from 
Colombo by a splendid railway ninning through interest- 
ing country,* surmounting an incline which is one of the 
greatest railway ascents in the (at least, tropical) world, 
1600 feet above sea-level, to the last capital of the native 
kings the island— Kandy — a town of 23,000 people. 
Kandy is uniquely beautiful : the most charming little 
town in the world, travellers usually describe it. It is 
situated in a valley surrounded by hills, and boasts an 
artificial lake, Buddhist and Hindu temples, including 
the Maligiwa, the most sacred Buddhist temple in the 
world ; this contains the ^o-called relic of Buddha's tooth, 

♦ From PodgiinaneUa, the half-way station, a railway will, by the 
beginning of 1894, be open to Kurunegala, the capital of the North- 
western produce, the residence of the kings of Ceylon 1819 to 1847 
A.D., and roxdantically situated under the shade of Actagalla (the Bock 
of the Tusked Elephant), 600 feet high. The North-western province is 
a favourite field for sportsmen. 
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to which the kings and priests of Bnimah, Siam, and 
Cambodia send occasional offerings, and which is had in 
reverence in portions of India, Thibet, and even China 



and- Japan. “ The Pavilion,” one of the three oflBcial 
residences of the governor in the island, with its gardens 
and grounds, surmounted by the public “ Lady Horton’s 
Walk ” on ^ hill-range overlooking the Dumbara valley. 


a Phtjit^rapk hg Mr. A. Clarlr, Pbreit Department^ Ceylan. 
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will attract attention. The view of the town from any 
of the hillsides surrounding it is surjiassingly interesting.* 
Between Colomlx) and Kandy extensive paddy or rice 



BHTBANCn: TO THE BOTAE BOTAMICAE OABDENS, FfiBADEKITA. 
a Pkoioffraph hg Slinn 4" Co. 


cultivation can be seen in the low-country ; also plantar- 
tions of coconut palms; and more inland fields of tea, 

• See Bnmws’ “ Snide to Eandy, etc.,” published by A. M. A J. 
Feignson. ' 
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with some of Liberian coffee and chocolate trees ; while 
higher up the Kandyans’ terraced rice-fields may be 
noted. 

The Botanical Gardens at Perddeniya, three miles from 
Kandy, “ beautiful for situation exceedingly,” as well as 
full of interest in the vegetation, are well worth a visit.^ 
The group of palms at the entrance has always been 
an object of admiration to strangers, and it shows how 
well adapted Ceylon is to be the home of this family. 
We print an engraving of this group, and append here 
the — 


NAMES OF PALMS, Etc., IN GROUP. 

(See Engraving ^ page ,136.) 

1. Corypha umbraculifera (Talipot) —highest plant, in the centre. 

2. Phytelephas macrocarpa (Ivory-nut Palm) — ^in front of foregoing, 

and behind native servant. 

3. Cycas circinalis (called erroneously ** Sago Palm *’) — ^Immediately 

to the left of preceding, in front. 

4. Areca Catechu — directly behind the Cycas,. and with its head of 

leaves amongst those of the Talipot. 

6. Yucca gloriosa — a cluster of shoots of this in front ; to the left of the 
Cycas. 

6. Cocos nucifera (Coconut) — ^immediately behind the Yucca. 

7. Oiicosperma fasciculata Kattoo Kittool ”)— behind, betw'een the 

Talipot and Coconut. 

8. Acrocomia sclerocarpa— behind the Yucca, and with its trunk a 

little to the left of that of the Coconut. 

9. Livistona sp, — at the extreme left of the group* 

10, Livistona Chinensis (“ Mauritius Palm '0— behind and directly to 
the right of the Talipot. 

11. Livistona sp.— immediately to the right of the coolie, in front. 

12, Oreodoxa regia (Cabbage Palm)— directly behind No. 11 ; trunk 

large, smooth, bulged above the middle. 

13. Sabal Palmetto (“ Palmetto of the Southern States of America) 

— to the right of the group, in front.. 

* An interesting little guide-book and list of plants, etc., have been 
prepared by the director, Dr. Trimen, and are available. A popular 
illustrated “Flora of Ceylon,” by the same accomplished botanist, is now 

in the press. 
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14. Bloesis GuinecnsiB (“ Palm Oil Palm” of Africa)-*-witli numerous 
long spreading leaves ; behind and overtopping No. 13, and to 
the extreme right of the group. 

From Kandy a visifc to the Dumbara valley, five or six 
miles by road, or to Mdtal4, twenty miles by railway, will 
show some of the finest cacao (chocolate) plantations; 
while southward, the railway journey to Gampola and 
and Ndwalapitiya, for seventeen miles, and then on for 
forty-two miles, rising by successive inclines to a point 
5290 feet above searlevel at NAnu-oya, near Nuwara Eliya, 
will carry the visitor, through long stretches of tea planta- 
tions, with a sprinkling here and there of cinchona trees 
and some coffee fields. These are placed amidst enchant- 
ing mountain scenery, with rivers, forests, waterfalls, and 
gorges that nothing can surpass. Altogether, the railway 
ride from Colombo to NAnu-oya, nearly 130 miles, and 
rising from sea-level fuH^ one mile in the air, is one of 
the most varied and interesting in the* world.* The 
journey is made by a first-class broad-gauge railway, with 
a refreshment ear attached, in seven to eight hours, with- 
out any change of train or carriage. 

NAnu-oya is only about four miles fi:om Nuwara Eliya, 
the sanatorium, by a fine road, on which coaches or other 
conveyances run for the convenience of railway travellers. 
There is good hotel and boarding-house accommodation ; 
the “Gregory Lake,” due to Sir /William Gregory, is a 
fine feature; plantations of tea and cinchona, and the 
finely situated and admirably kept Hakgalla experimental 
gardens, are in the neighbourhood. The summit of the 
highest mountain in Ceylon, PidurutalAgala, 8296 feet, 
or 2000 feet above the Plains, can be easily attained in 
a walk before breakfast ; while a trip to the top of the far 
more interesting Adam’s Peak (sacred alike to Buddhists, 

* See ” Guide to Ceylon Railways and Railway Extensions, with Notice 
of the Sanatorium,” compiled and published by A» M. k J. Ferguson. 




VIEW FBOM THE BAILWAY KEAB THE TALAWEEELLE TUNNEL, “ GREAT WESTERN/"^ IN THE GREAT DIMBULA 
PLANTING DISTRICT, IN THE BACKGROUND. TEA-FIELDS IN THE FOREGROUND, BORDERED BY CINCHONAS. 
From a Photograph bg Jf>. A, Clark, Forest Ztepartmentf Ceylon. 
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HUWABA EUYA, TH£ MOUNTAIN 8ANATOBIUM. 

(6200 feet above sea-level, and within fonr miles of N4nn-oya railwaj terminus.) 
Fr&m a Photoffraph by Messrs. W. L. H. Skeen A- Co., of Colmnbo. 
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Hindus, Mohammedans, and even Boman Catholics) can 
be readily arranged by leaving the railway at Hatton. 
Thence a good road runs to a point on the mountain 
breast about 3000 feet from the summit, which is 7353 
feet high. The climb up Adam’s Peak is a stiiF one, 
particularly the last portion, where steps are cut out, and 
even chains fixed in the rock, to prevent the climber from 
slipping or being blown down the side of the precipice in 
stormy seasons. The view from the top in clear weather 
is ample reward for all trouble, and the projection of the 
shadow across the low-country to the sea as the sun rises 
is a sight, once seen, never to be forgotten. 

Another interesting trip is the drive from Nuwara Eliya 
down the old mail-coach road by Ramboda Pass, famous 
for its waterfalls and outlook, through Pusilawa .to Gam- 
pola. From Nuwara Eliya, too, excursions can be made 
to Udapusilava and Maturatta districts or to New Galway, 
calling at Hakgalla on the way. Again, from Nuwara 
Eliya a day’s ride suffices to reach the Horton Plains, 
1000 feet higher ; and there, as well as between these two 
points, is a large extent of upland in a delightful climate, 
well suited for comparative settlement by Europeans. 
At any rate their children could be kept here in rude 
health until twelve to fourteen years of age ; and the soil 
is well fitted for small farms and vegetable gardens, as 
well as for growing cinchona and the finer qualities of tea. 
Cricket, tennis, as well as other sports, and shooting trips 
enliven the planter’s labours. As a sanatorium for British 
troops, this site is unequalled, both for climate and acces- 
sibility. 

Already the surrounding districts, served by road and 
railway, and having villages, stores, churches, clergymen, 
and doctors, hre. beginning to be regarded as the com- 
paratively permanent homes of many of the planters, 
Nuwara Eliya and the Horton Plains border on the Uva 
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PI^NTEBS 4KO LADIBS AT DABRAWELLA TENNIS TOURNAMENT, JANUARY 1891, 
Phctc^apked hg Mr, A. W, Cbbmbo. 
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Principality, with its comparatively dry upland climate, 
where so deliciously pleasant and health-giving is thepair 
that to breathe it has been compared to a draught of the 
pure juice of the grape. As we write, the colony is 



FALLS OF BAMBOUA. 


anticipating the completion of the, section of Railway 
extension from N4nu-oya for 25 miles to Haputale, and 
seven miles onwards to Bandarawella in the heart of the 
province of Uva, whence a good coachi will run to Badulla 
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and Lunugalla. The railway will rise to nearly 6300 
feet, summit level, and then descend to about 4000 feet 



PALLS ON THB DIYALUMAOYA, KBAB NAULA, BASTBBN HAPUTALB, 
535 PBBT HIGH. 

From a Photograph hy tkt late B, F* Origeon, 

at the terminus. The journey over the dividing range 
and the burst into the grand Uva amphitheatre of moun- 
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tain range, embracing rolling pastures (grassy plains), 
rich,' cultivated valleys with sparkling streams and glis- 
tening irrigation channels, will be full of an interest 
of its own to travellers. The effect of the tunnels and 
the open spaces between, when trains are running, will be 
most striking. Emerging from a tunnel, travellers will 
suddenly behold spread out as a vast panorama the grassy 
prairies, the green rice fields; the glancing rivers and the 
grand mountain ranges, of the valley of Uva ; a marked 
contrast to the alternating tea cultivation and forest 
expanses of the western side of the^range. The scene 
will repeatedfy appear and disappear as if at the command 
of a magician, until the series of tunnels and of wooded 
hills give place to the open and precipitous ranges which 
stretch from Idulgashena to the Haputale Pass, whence 
the sea will be visible on the eastern side of the island. A 
waterfall in Eastern Haputale, one of the divisions of Uva, 
is supposed to be the highest in Ceylon (page 143), though 
in Maturatta and Madulsima there are rivals, while the 
Ella Pass and the view of the low-country and sea coast 
from the hill range is very striking.* . The Uva province, 
too, perhaps more than any other in Ceylon, will ofier 
attractions and opportunities to the planting settler and 

* ** Perhaps there is not a scene in the world which combines sublimity 

and beauty in a more extraordinary degree than that which is presented 
at the Pass of Ella, where, through an opening in the chain of mountains, 
the road from Badulla descends rapidly to the lowlands, over which it 
is carried for upwards of seventy miles, to Hambantota, on the south 
coast of the island. The ride to Ella passes for ten or twelve miles 
along the base of hills thickly wooded, except in those spots where the 
forest has been cleared for planting coffee. The view is therefore 
obstructed, and at one point appears to terminate in an impassable glen ; 
but on reachingf this the traveller is startled on discovering a ravine 
through which a torrent has forced its way, disclosing a passage to the 
plains below, over which, for more than sixty miles, the prospect extends, 
unbroken by a single eminence, till, far in the distance, the eye discerns 
a line of light, which marks where the sunbeams are flashing on the 
waters of the In^an Ocean .” — Emerson Tennent 
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capitalist for investment, its soil and climate being gene- 
rally considered the best in the island for the staple pro- 
ducts of the colonist as well as for the fruits and vegetables 
cultivated by the natives.* * * § In the, Park, country division 
of the province, there is also rich pasturage for feeding 
cattle, while opportunities for sport, from snipe to elephant s, 
are presented on all sides. As already stated, civil, and 
military officers, merchants -and others, from India, are 
now beginning to regard Ceylon, with its seaside boarding- 
establishments, and its comfortable accommodation at 
Nuwara Eliya sanatorium, as more desirable than Indian 
hill-stations during the hot season. 

From Kandy the trip to the ancient capitals of AnurAd- 
hapura and Polonndruwa, from ninety to sixty miles to 
^the north and east, can easily be arranged for the visitor ; 
and from amid the ruins of Anur&dhapura (2000 years 
old) one can despatch a telegram to friends at home in 
England or America, or post a budget of news.f 

For sportsmen t there is elephant shooting in the far 
south in the Hambantota district, or, in the eastern pro- 
vince, or outlying northern districts ; elk hunting round 
Nuwara Eliya ; or wild buffalo, bear, boar, or wild hog, and 
cheetah hunting in the forests of the north and east.§ 

There is not likely now for some years to be afforded 
an opportunity of being present at a pearl-oyster fishery 

* See the reference to TJva and Sir Arthur Gordon’s Railway in 
Appendix No. I. 

t See Appendix No. VI., for Notes on a visit to Anorddhapura. 

X jSee Appendix IV. 

§ Elepftiant kraals— a system of capturing elephants peculiar to Ceylon 
— are now of rare occurrence, being organised only on special occasions 
A description by the author of the kraal arranged for the entertainment 
of the Princes Albert Victor and George of Wales on their visit to the 
colony, which, though not very successful in its primary object, was 
characterised by some stirring incidents, will be found in Appendix IV. 
Herds of as many as 200 elephants and 100 wild hogs have been s^n at 
one time in Ceylon. 
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off the north-west coast, for which Ceylon has been famous 
from time immemorial. A very successful one of nearly 
45,000,000 oysters, bringing in nearly 1,000,000 rupees 
to the Ceylon Government, was held early in 1891. The 
primitive mode of diving for and gathering the oysters 
by a particular caste of native divers (who are paid by 
one-third of the oysters taken), their sale by Government 
auction, and the business in pearls with thousands of 
dealers and their followers, who collect from all parts of 
India in the hope of a good fishery taking place, — all this 
is full of novelty.* 

A further interesting trip to the visitor, is that round 
the island by one of the well-found steamers of the Ceylon 
Steam Navigation Company ; a week suffices for this, in- 
cluding the ].)assage northward through Paumben Channel, 
with a visit to the far-famed Eamisseram temide, to Jaffna 
and its garden-peninsula and interesting mission-stations ; 
to Point Pedro, the vXtima thwle ; Trincomalee, the naval 
headquarters in the Indian Ocean, with its magnificent 
harbour ; Batticaloa, with its fine lake (singing-fish), coco- 
nut and rice culture ; Hambantota and its salt pans ; 
perhaps Matara, and its three rivers as well as beautiful 
surroundings ; and Point-de-Galle.f 

The cost of living in Ceylon at hotels ranges from 
8s. or 10s. per day upwards, board and comfortable 
accommodation by the month being available at from 
£7 to £10 for each adult.' A lady and gentleman leaving 
England early in November, and returning by the 1st 
of May, spending four clear months in a comfortably- 
furnished bungalow in the hill-country of Ceylon, could 
do so for a total cost of from £250 to £300, including 

♦ For particulars of the “Tearl Fisheries ” see Ferguson’s “ Ceylon 
Handbook and, Directory,” for successive years. 

f See Appendix Ko. for extracts fi’om a pamphlet by the author 
bearing on this trip. , 
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cost of trips to the points of interest in the i|sknd ; 
the greater portion of this amount being for passage- 
money to and fro, which now ranges from £70 to £100 
for return tickets. An individual visitor could, of course, 
do the trip for less. With further competition there 
can be no doubt — for the steamers’ margin of profit 
allows of a considerable reduction • — that the day is not 
far distant when £35 should secure a, firi^lass passage 
between Ceylon and England, and £50 *a return ticket 
extending over six months. Before the Suez Canal opened 
£100 was the single rate for the overland route. 

It may be averred that little has been said about the 
drawbacks to life in, or even to a visit to, Ceylon. The 
tropical heat in the low-country must be endured ; but, 
if found trying, a single day’js journey will carry the 
visitor to a cool region. As to the detestable leeches 
described by Tennent as infesting every country pathway, 
and the poisonous snakes, the visitor may be months, or 
even years, in Ceylon without ever seeing the one or the 
other, being no more troubled by them than by the 
enormous crocodiles in the river or the voracious sharks 
round the coast. Repulsive insects, such as centipedes, 
scorpions, and large spidefs, are also rare in any well- 
ordered bungalow ; while mosquitoes are only occasionally 
troublesome, and that chiefly in the low-country. The 
hum of insect life, as soon as day closes, in the moist, 
warm, low-country at once arrests the ears of ne^-comers, 
though local residents become so accustomed to it as hot 
to hear it until their attention is specially directed to it. 
The brilliancy of moon-lit nights, especially of a full 
moon, in the tropics is generally a great treat to strangers ; 
so also are the stars and constellations of the Southern 

* A first-class passage by mail steamer can at present be obtained for 
Melbourne or Sydney for very little more than to Ooloi^bo, which is only 
half way ; this is an anomaly which must shortly be removed. 
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Hemisphere, including the bright fixed star Canojms and 
the interesting as well as brilliant constellation of the 
Southern Cross. The monotony of perpetual summer, 
and of days and nights of about the same length all the 
year round, affords one point of strong contrast to England, 
but is pleasing, rather than otherwise, to the visitor. 

No less than 15,286 passengers called at Colombo 
during the first four months of 1892, bound to England 
or to Australia, India, the Straits, or China. 



CHAPTEB XIII. 

THE REVENUE AND EXPEl^DITURE OF CEYLON. 

Chief Sources of Revenue : — Grain and Ouatoms Bnes, Sales of Crown 
Land and Railway Profits — Taxation and Revenue. 

TTNTIL 1828 there was an annual excess of expenditure 
U over revenue in Ceylon: but between 1829 and 1836 
the balaivce was on the right side, owing chiefly to a 
series of successful pearl fisheries. From 1837 to 1842, 
and again from 1846 to 1849, expenditure once more 
exceeded revenue ; but from that time there was a surplus, 
and the amount of revenue quadrupled within twenty- 
five years, owing to the rapid development of the plant- 
ing enterprise — the sale of Crown forest lapds largely 
contributing — until in 1877 it attained a maximum of 
Es. 17,026,190. After that, owing to the falling off in 
the coffee crops, the revenue went doTO, until in 1882 it 
reached Es. 12,161,570. Then a gradual recovery set in, 
but there was no marked improvement until the Tea 
enterprise became fully established in 1887-8. Since 
then the improvement has been most marked, so that for 
1891 the revenue reached the unprecedented amount of 
Es. 17,962,710 (partly owing to a successful "pearl fishery), 
while that for 1892 is (without any fishery) likely to 
equal the revenue of 1891. 'The case may be different 
for 1893, and succeeding years, owing to unwise interfer- 
ence with Land Eevenue noticed farther on. At the 
same time, owing to the depreciation of the “ rupee,** the 
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cost to the Ceylon Government of its remittances to 
England for interest on debt and other charges has 
greatly increased, and is estimated for 1893 at 5| 
millions of rupees. 



KANSTAV (HlOBtAimy StBOaomATE CHIEFTAIN, 


. The 'main sources of the Ceylon General Bevenue are 
found in import duties on the rice ' imported from India 
for feeding Jthe eodids and others directly br indirectly 
connected with = the* great planting ' enterprise of Ceylon, 
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including a large proportion of the urban population. 
This import duty also bears on all the population of the 
big towns, and on a considerable proportion of that of the 
villages. The Sinhalese and Tamil rice cultivators barely 
grow enough grain to support themselves and their depen- 
dents. To balance this import duty (or rather ^previous 
to its existence) there has hitherto been an excise collec- 
tion on locally-grown grain by means of a Government 
levy, the remains of the old tithe or rent paid to the 
native kings. This rent had been greatly reduced of late 
years by the application of commutation, so that the 
import duty on grain had become decidedly, protective 
of local industry. But not content with this, it pleased 
Lord Knutsford, as Secretary of State, an^ Sir Arthur 
Havelock, to abolish the internal grain levy or “ paddy ” 
rent altogether from January 1st, 1893, without, however, 
touching the corresponding Customs duty. This im- 
politic, unwise step, and its certain consequences, are fully 
discussed in Letters in Appendix No. X., and in a few 
remarks at the end of the chapter. The other most 
productive import duties are those on wines, spirits, 
hardware, and cotton goods. Altogether the Customs 
bring in between a qxiarter ' and a fifth of the entire 
revenue. The annual income from the railways, air held 
by the Government (and 122 out of 204, shortly to be 
270, miles the free property of the colony), now paakes 
up as much of the general revenue as do Customs duties, 
or nearly one-fifth of the entire revenue. Licences” 
(to sell intoxicating drinks, chiefly arrack) unfortunately 
yield between one-eighth and one-ninth of the total ; and 
the “ Salt-tax ” and “ Stamps ” together make up one- 
seventh of the general revenue. Sales of Crown lands, 
chiefly to planters, used occasionally in former years to 
be as productive as the Customs, but latterly the extent 
of land offered for sale, and the consequent revenue, 
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have greatly fallen ofiP. Among the rules guiding the 
Forest Department formed of recent years is one pro- 
hibiting the sale of Crown forest land 5000 feet above 
sea-level and upwards, or on the ridges of mountains or 
banks of rivers below that height. 

It is felt now that a great mikake was made fifty years 
ago in not keeping the proceeds of land sales -in a separate 
fund as capital to be expended in reproductive public 
works, apart from the general revenuew The same may 
be said of the surplus of the large railway receipts after 
providing for, working expenses and interest on debt with 
sinking fund. Had this been done, the expenditure on 
fixed establishments would not have been allowed to in- 
crease year by year, as if the general revenue from Customs, 
land sales, and railway profits, dependent on the planting 
enterprise, were a permanent source of income. The 
railway profits were for many years almost entirely due 
to the carriage of coffee from the interior to Colombo, 
and of rice, general goods, and manure for the plantations. 
Now tea (and tea requisites), with cocoa, cinchona bark, 
cardamoms, and other new products, with a small quantity 
of coffee, naake up the main freight on the line. In 
addition to the Customs, the railway profits, land sales, 
the excise on the sale of spirits, stamp duties, and the 
monoi)oly or tax on salt, as the main sources of revenue, 
we have an occasional contribution of from Ks, 100,000 to 
Rs. 1,000,000 from a pearl fishery. The latter is one of 
the most acceptable, but one of the most uncertain, sources 
of Ceylon wealth. The year 1891 gave nearly a million 
of rupees from this source; but no further fishery is 
expected .foa* some years, owing to the oysters disappear- 
ing from the banks. 

T(Jia>ati<m and Revenue in Ceylon. 

Special reference is required to the unwise abolition of 
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the paddy rent — the oldest of Sinhalese revenue levies — 
by Lord Knutsford bn the advice of Governor Havelock 
after one year of oflSce, and against the opinion of five 
previous Governors, and a nearly unanimous Civil Service. 
The latter considered that the one food tax should not be 
abolished till the other, the import^ duty on rice, could also 
be given up, and both in favour; of a General Land Tax. 
These levies were condemned by the Commissioners of 
1832, by Emerson Tennent from 1845 to 1860, and all con- 
cerned looked forward to their removal so soon as the work 
of popular education and railway extensioij were further 
advanced. But no one contemplated the removal of the 
one without the other-^so establishing most considerable 
protection against some of the poorest, landless and doubly 
taxed natives — nor that the paddy rent (however much 
modified) should be abolished, until a light, general land 
tax were ready to take its place. Governors Robinson, 
Gregory, and especially Gordon, devoted the net pro- 
ceeds of the paddy rent alniost entirely, to restoring and 
improving irrigation tanks and channels for the benefit 
of the very cultivators concerned; there was no com- 
plaint from purely native districts, though in consequence 
of the failure of coffee, which beggared hundreds of 
planters, certain paddy cultivators unable to pay rent 
were evicted, many of them finding employment on tea 
plantations in other districts. To meet such cases and 
afford still more relief. Sir Arthur Gordon^s Commission 
had prepared very liberal modifications, remitting rent on 
the poorest lands, but maintaining an inland collection 
to justify the Customs duty until such time as a general 
land tax could be conveniently introduced. But this was 
swept aside and total abolition of the inland rent ordered 
by the Secretary of State, from 1st January, 1893, so 
leaving Ceylon without a rupee of Lcmd Revenue, the 
mainstay of the Revenue of India, and emphasiring 
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dependence on obnoxious Customs duties on grain and 
cotton goods (already abolished in India), on salt, the 
tax on which has been increased while lowered in India, 
on licences for intoxicating drink, and on heavy railway 
traffic rates. To their shame be it said, the Council of 
the (^obden Club encouraged Lord Knutsford to abolish 
the paddy rent without touching the rice import duty, 
so establishing Protection and doing a great injustice to 
the poor natives in towns and villages. The Civil Service 
moreover, with no Land Kevenue duties, must fall out of 
touch with the people, and be far less able by-and-bye to 
introduce the inevitable land levy, or to make it acceptable 
to the native landowners who will regard it as unjustifi- 
able. f^or 1893, the Customs duties are estimated to 
yield Rs. 4,110,000, of which the duties on grain and cotton 
goods yield Rs. 2,580,000. Railway traffic, through heavy 
rates on goods (chiefly planters’ produce), is estimated to 
yield Rs. 5,388,781, while the salt tax, arrack licences, 
stamps, etc., are to gain about Rs. 4,500,000, the estimate 
. of total revenue for 1893 being Rs. 17,847,984, notwith- 
standing the loss of nearly Rs. 900,000 of land revenue 
(paddy rent). This, of course, is due mainly to planting 
(tea) prosperity, and the dependence of the general revenue 
on this source is shown by the loss of 30 per cent, of the 
revenue between 1877 and 1883 with the collapse of 
coffee, and the addition of 40 per cent, to the same 
revenue with the prosperity of tea since 1886. But this 
very fact ought to put wise administrators on their guard 
against trusting to one section of the community and 
to exceptional prosperity, while releasing a large body of 
native landholders from their legal obligations of im- 
memorial standing. Should planting again fall on evil 
days, and the revenue dechne, Sir Arthur Havelock’s 
successor will probably have cause to denounce the unwise, 
unjust, and indefensible abolition policy of 1892-3, For 
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the expenditure on fixed [establishments, pensions, and 
interest on public debt continues to grow and is a heavy 
burden — the cost of establishments alone for 1893 being 
put at Rs. 5,354,805. There is one element of a temporary 
character which has contributed to the inflation of the 
general revenue of recent years, gamely, the large amount 
of money spent in the island on railway construction — on 
the Uva and Galle lines since 1888; but which will cease 
during and at the end of 1893. Sir Arthur Havelock and 
his advisers (up to October 1892) have given no signs of 
appreciating the difference this stoppage of payments to 
thousands of native' labourers and artificers may make 
to their arrack, stamps, customs, com, and salt revenues. 
Meantime the taxation and revenue of Ceylon must be 
considered in a most uncertain, unsatisfactory condition 
— the abolition of the rice import duty being a con- 
tingency possible any day on a vote in the House of 
Commons — and a Royal Commission of Inquiry is ' much 
required.* 

♦ See papers on Grain Taxation in Appendix No. X. What would 
you do with the three millions now lost by exchange ? asked the Ber. 
S. Barnett, of Whitechapel, during his Indian visit, of a learned Hindu 
professor. Eeduce the salt tax by half, and spend half on education/* . 
was the reply — and the answer is as applicable to Ceylon as to India. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

WHAT ITS GOVERNMENT CAN DO FOR CEYLON. 

Active and Independent Administrators required — The Obstruction to 
Progress offered in Downing Street-Railway Extensions, Irrigation 
Works, Northern Arm, Graving Dock, and Tramway at Colombo 
called for — ^Law Reform needed — Technical, Industrial, and Agri- 
cultural Education needs encouraging — The Buddhist Temporalities 
Questions — Fiscal Reform of Road, Excise Laws, Salt Monopoly, 
Food Taxes and Customs Duties — The Duke -of Bucldngham’s Ceylon 
and Southern India Railway Project— Ceylon and India— Waste 
Crown Lands. , 

A S regards the wants of Ceylon, its government is a 
paternal despotism ; and the Grovernor and Secretary 
of State (with his Colonial Office advisers) being to a 
great extent irresponsible rulers, much depends on their 
treatment of the island. There can be no doubt that 
in the past progresjs has been made in spite of, rather 
than with, the prompt,, zealous co-operation of Downing 
Street. In support of this view we would quote from 
a review in the London of a recent work on 

the^ Crown Colonies of Great Britain ’’ : — 

“ The system of Crown Colonies is supposed to be that 
of a benevolent despotism, a paternal autocracy. It is 
in many cases that of a narrow and selfish oligarchy. It 
is supposed that the Colonial Office exercises a beneficial 
supervision, and is everywhere the guardian angel of the 
bulk of thfe population in all the British Colonies. The 
supposition that a few Civil Servants, most of whom have 
never lived out of England, or engaged in any trade or 
. 156 
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business but that of clerks in the Colonial Office, could 
really exercise any such power, is extravagant on the 
face of it. There are 'more than thirty Crown Colonies, 
as various and widely scattered as Hong Kong, Fiji, 
(-yprus, Malta, Heligoland, Jamaica, Honduras, Ceylon, 
and Sierra Leone. How could any l>ody of officials in 
liondon, however large, highly educated, and capable, 
adequately exercise any form of real control or intelligent 
supervision over such a mixed lot of disjecta membra f 
As for the .Secretary of State, who is changed, on the 
average, once a year, it is impossible that he can be 
more than a figure-head, or have any real voice in the 
determination of anything except large questions of 
policy when there is Colonial trouble. Parliament is, 
however, supposed to exercise a control/* But this con- 
trol is limited to questions put from time to time in the 
House of Commons, the answers to which are supplied 
in the first instance by the same Colonial Office qlerks, 
and in ‘the last resort by the people who are to be con- 
trolled, the actual administrators of the various Colonies.* 

We have certainly had sad experience in Ceylon of the 
terrible loss of time, money, and patience (equivalent to 
loyalty), incurred through the obstructions offered to 
well-considered local schemes of progress, by the per- 
manent officials of the Coloniar Office speaking through 
the nominal and temporary Secretary of State. , 

An active, energetic, independent Groverhor, however, 
exercises an immense influence, especially if he is ab the 
same time frank, free from a weakness to connect his name 

^ A curious circumstance in connechon with the last (the Unionist) 
Government was that two of its prominent members were either borii 
in, or had close relations with, Ceylon. Lord Ohancelibr Halsbnry 
is either son or near relative of Chief tTustioe Sir Herdinge GifEard, 
who administered Justice in Ceylon in 1820-27 ; while Mr. Matthews, 
Home Secretary, -was bom in Colombo, where his* father lived and died 
as Advocate-Fiscal (Attome^General) and Judge about the same time. 
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with showy, but hasty legislation, risky and unsound 
though apparently beneficial revenue changes, is opposed 
to inquisitorial, underhand proceedings, and is inflexibly 
just. Every department of the public service, indeed 
almost every individual officer, feels the eflfect of such 
a ruler’s presence, just as * the whole administrative 
machinery goes to rest and rust in this tropical isle when 
the fountain-head of authority and honour is found to be 
somnolent and indifferent himself. 

Statesmen bred in the free air of the House of Com- 
mons, as a rule, make the best governors of Crown 
Colonies; at least three or four in the Ceylon list — 
Grovernors Wilmot Horton, Stewart Mackenzie, Sir Henry 
Ward, and Sir William Gregory — had such a training, 
and stand out pre-enunently as among her best adminis- 
trators, although equally able and useful were some 
others-— Governors Sir Edward Barnes, Sir Hercules 
Eobinson, and Sir Arthur Hamilton-Gordon— who had no 
parliamentary experience. 

Ceylon wants a governor who has his whole heart in 
his work, is ready to sympathise with all classes and 
races, to see provinces, districts, and public works for 
himself — by journeys on horseback where necessary — ^^open 
to receive counsel as to proposed legislation from the 
most diverse quarters, while deciding for himself after 
giving it due consideration ; a Governor, moreover, not 
easily led away in his councils or provinces by officers, 
it may be of long experience but with special “ hobbies,” 
nor by oriental gossip or suspicion, which if once 
listened to leads into one quagmire after another. He 
should also apply as far as possible the commercial prin- 
ciple “ WilMt pay ?” to all proposed expenditure of any 
considerable; amount, whether on roads, irrigation works, 
or railways.; Such. an administrator will always be the 
best gift th^ Britain can offer to the natives and colonists 
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of Ceylon, provided that his hands are not tied by the 
Colonial Office in Downing Street, 

The only large public works at present under con- 
struction in Ceylon may be said to be the completion of 
the Uva and Galle Bailway extensions, the credit of which 
belongs to Governor Hamilton-Gordon, a small extension 
from Kurunegala to Polgahawella, and some comparatively 
minor irrigation works on the Dedruoya in the North- 
western, and the Oniche scheme in the Eastern province. 
But there is a good deal more that might be done, including 
a Northern Arm and Graving Dock for Colombo Harbour, 
already designed; a system of Tramways and the Water 
Supply extension for . Colombo ; Railway extension from 
Galle to Matara (a most profitable branch) ; and a light 
cheap slow-speed Railway from Kiirunegaia to Jaffna ; 
besides a great extension of ^ainor and major Irrigation 
Works so soon as the Taxation system of the country is 
placed on a proper footing, and such works are provided 
for out of Land Revenue. But the difficulty too often 
encountered with the Colonial Office is well illustrated^y 
the case of the extension of the Dimula-Uva railway for 
twenty-five miles to Haputal6, to serve the populous and 
rich Uva principality, with its numerous native gardens 
and European plantations. Without this extension, the 
forty-two miles constructed to Ndnu-oya could not be 
profitable, the additional new traffic of Uva being 
required to make it so. And yet this was a case in which 
the Colonial Office baffled the wishes of a local public for 
many years, although no impartial,, intelligent person 
could doubt that much loss to both the districts con- 
cerned and the public revenue resulted from the delay. 
An ordinance to provide^ for this extension was passed by 
the Legislative Council in January 1886, but was not 
sanctioned till 1888 by the Secretary of State, a variety 
of excuses — chiefly the state of the revenue — being offered 
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for the delay, although a sure way to depress the 
revenue was to deny and delay this all-profitable section 
of railway extension. Grovemor Sir Arthur Gordon 
fought the battle of the Colony most persistently, and 
wrote, as some people think, almost too strongly on the 
subject; but for several years without (ivail. Such is 
government from Downing Street. * We trust there may 
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be no such delay in the useful undertakings specified 
above, nor in the more immediately urgent public work 
in the construction of a Graving Dock for Colombo 
Harbour, which has the express favour of the Lords of 
the Admiralty and of the Colombo Chamber of Commerce, 
and will be bertam to prove a most useful and remunera- 
tive work. 'Nearly all the proposals we mention, in fact, 
come under the head of reproductive undertakings. A 
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London syndicate of influence is prepared to construct 
the Jaffna Railway on easy terms to the Colony, payment 
being made by a system of grants of what are now Crown 
waste lands. 

Remembering that the colony within twenty-five years, 
almost entirely through its planting enterprise, paid the 
whole cost of the grand Colombo and Kandy railway, 
with the seaside and Ndwalapitiya branches — in all 122 
miles, amounting to two and a half millions sterling, 
now the free property of the Ceylon Government; that 
large portions of the debts on other lines have already 
been contributed; that the Uva and Galle railways are 
to be profitable; also that the harbour and waterworks 
(costing over a million sterling) are likely to pay their 
own way ; that the splendid network of roads and series 
of restored irrigation tanks and public buildings (costing 
about seven million pounds sterling) have all b^n paid 
for from general revenue,* there should be little hesitation 

* statement showing amount expended on railway construction not 
raised by loans : — 

Amount contributed from Bevenue for construction B. c. 

of Main Line ... ^ ... 9,Sd4,831 59 

Amount contributed from Revenue for construction 

of Ndwalapitiya Line ... ..... ... ... 2,274,626 58 

Amount contributed from Revenue for construction 

of Kalutara Line ... ^ ... ... .i, 192, 214 56 

Amount contributed from Revenue for construction ^ 

of Wharf Line 29,896 87 

Expenditure from Breakwater funds for construction 

of Mahara Line 76,163 00 

Expenditure from Breakwater funds for construction • 

of Breakwater Line , 221,841 32 

Expenditure from Breakwater funds for construction 

of two Engines and Vans 81,221 00 

14,259,794 92 

Additional accommodation to December 31 st, 1890 ... 1,859,922 82 

Total ... 16,119,717 74 

11 
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in allowing another three-quarters of, or a million, pounds 
sterling to be added to the debt of Ceylon — the whole 
debt even then not being much more than two years’ 
revenue — in order to enable further useful undertakings 
to be carried out. But, certainly as preliminary tp such 
credit, the Taxation of the Colony ought to be placed on 
a wise, imi)artial and permanent footing. 

In legislative, administrative and social improvenients 
there is still a good deal to do : law reform in improved 
Mortgage, Bankruptcy, and other measures — in fact, a 
complete codification of our Civil Laws — is urgently 
wanted ; while education, especially in the vernacular, 
has to be promoted. 

Still more needful is the extension of a system of tech- 
nical, industrial; and agricultural instruction. Something 
has been done towards a beginning in agricultural teaching 
by the establishment of an Agricultural School under able 
management, and there is also hope of a “ Technical ” 
industrial branch being’ started ; but we can only speak 
of this as “ a beginning.” ^ ■ It is felt by many that Ceylon 
junior civil servants, like those of Java, should pass at an 
agricultural college and spend or two years on arrival 
in the island at Government experimental gardens or 
plantations. The influence of the personal example and 
precept of the revenue officers of Government over the 
head men and people in getting them to try new products 
or extend cultivation is immense ; experimental gardens 
to supply the natives with plants and seeds, and to show 
them how to cultivate the same,, ought to be multiplied, 
and bonuses offered for the growth of certain qualities of 
new products in different districts. One advantage of a 
general lahd tax would be that official attention would 

i 

• “ I belictte that the most important thing yott can do for education 
in India [an4 Ceylon] is to throw as much weight as you can into the 
Scientific as jgainst the Literary scale.”— M Jf. .Orant-Duff. 
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be given to a variety of products. Another beneficial 
reform would be the establishment of fin agii-horticultural 
exhibition, with holidays and sports for the people, in 
connection with each Kachch4ri (district revenue station) 
in the island. 

In administration, much good may be done by the dis- 
couragement, indeed stern suppression, of gambling among 
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the natives, a common concomitant of dranken lazy habits, 
indeed of assaults, theft, burglary, and other crimes. 
There is sufficient legislation perhaps ; it is the strict and 
impartial administration of the law towards Europeans 
and natives alike that is required, (rambling being a 
chief obstacle to the progress and well-doing of large 
numbers of the Sinhalese, Tamils, Malays, etc., all public 
servants, at the very least, should be instructed to be most 
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careful personally, as well as administratively, to dis- 
courage betting, lotteries, and gambling among all classes. 
Both Governor and Secretary of State should see to this. 
There is also need for official discouragement of drinking 
habits among the people by a refusal to open any ne^v 
liquor shops or arrack taverns, by decreasing the number 
now in • existence, and by experimenting with, if not 
sanctioning, a modified form of “ local option ” in certain 
districts. There are other evil arrangements after European 
precedent, bearing on public morality, which ought to be 
suppressed and kept out of Ceylon. 

A step of much practical importance in legislation — 
and an example that could not fail to be useful to India — 
would be the prohibition of the sale pf drugs — narcotic 
and of her poisons— in native bazaars, save under licences 
and restrictions such as prevail in England. Not so much 
opium as Indian hemp, bhang, and such like are aimed at ; 
and Ceylon is quite ripe for a legislative and administra- 
tive experiment of this kind. 

The people of Ceylon are perhaps the least warlike 
of any nation under British rule : riot a soldier has sus- 
tained a scratch here since 1817, when the Kandyan 
kingdom was finally subdued. Street riots in Colombo 
through religious feuds or dearness of rice, at rare intervals, 
only require the sight of a red-coat to subside ; a few 
artillerymen (a picked company of the local volunteers 
would do) with a light field-gun would be sufficient to 
cope with the most formidable gathering that could 
possibly take place as a breach of the peace. 

Nevertheless, it is important to note that for imperial 
purposes peylon is a most central and useful station’for 
even morfe than one regiment of infantry with a good 
staff. will be readily seen from what has^happened 

during the past twenty-five years. Sir Henry Ward sent 
the 37th Begiment at a day’s notice to Calcutta in 1857 
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to the aid of Lord Canning against the mutineers, those 
troops being the first to arrive.; in 1863 the troopship 
Himalaya took the 50th Eegiment from Ceylon to New 
Zealand to aid in suppressing the Maoris ; later on, part 
of the Ceylon garrison did good service in China, the 
Straits, and Labuan; in 1879 the 57th Eegiment was 
despatched at short notice to Natal; and, with equal 
expedition, the 102nd was sent thither in 1881, when the 
colony was practically denuded of in&ntry without the 
slightest inconvenience. ^ 

Ceylon is by far the most central British military 
garrison in the East; its first-class port, Colombo, is 
distant 900 miles from Bombay, 600 from Madras, 1400 
from Calcutta, 1200 from Eangoon (Bunnah), 1600 from 
Singapore, 2500 from Mauritius, a little more from 
Madagascar, about 4000 from Natal, 3000 fr6m Hong 
Kong, 3000 from Freemantle or Westell Australia, and 
about 2200 from Aden. Its value, therefore, as a station 
from whence troops can, at the shortest notice, be trans- 
ferred to any one of these points, should make it the 
Malta of the Eastern Seas ; indeed its hill station, served 
by railway, as already mentioned, might be made the 
sanatorium for all the troops in Southern India. 

It is generally felt — and in this view high naval as. well 
as military authorities agree— -that the headquarters of the 
East India naval station might well be remoyed from 
Trincomalee to Colombo, since first-class harbour works 
have been constructed at the latter ; and this would pro- 
bably be done if only the construction of a Northern 
Arm to the Breakwater, and of a Graving Dock, were 
taken in hand. 

There are reforms urgently needed in connection with 
the widd area of valuable lands with which the Kandyan 
Buddhist temples are endowed, and the revenues of which 
are now largely wasted by priests and headmen without 
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benefit to the j)eople, the majority of whom would gladly 
vote for their appropriation to the promotion of vernacular 
and technical, especially agricultural, education in each 
district.^ It is recorded that King Wijayo Bahu III., 
who reigned in Ceylon in 1240 a.d., established a school 
in every village, and. charged the priests who superin- 
tended them to take nothing from the pupils, promising 
that he himself would reward them for their trouble. 
This was * probably done by temple endowments now 
wasted. . Sir Arthur Gordon’s Buddhist Temporalities 
Ordinance ” as a weak compromise is, we fear, not likely 
to do. muclj real good, though it may be a step in advance 
of the old system. The multiplication of Beading Booms 
and Libraries in the island is desirable, as also a Free 
Public Library in Colombo. The small annual levy under 
the Boads or Thoroughfares Ordinance on every able-bodied 
man between eighteen and fifty-five in the island (the 
' Governor, Buddhist priests, and a few more, alone excepted) 
has been productive of much good— in providing a net- 
work of district roads — since it was drafted by the late 
Sir Philip Wodehouse over forty years ago. But in some 
districts, the tax, small as it is, leads to a good deal of 
trouble and expense through defaulters; audits collection 
is everywhere, even in the towns, attended with a con- 
siderable amount of corruption and oppression. This 
will, however, grow less as education advances. A liberal 
modification, if not abolition, of the Salt tax would be a 
great boon. This tax, though not felt by the prosperous, 
undoubtedly presses hard on many poor persons, while it 
debars agricultural improvement in certain directions, — 
salt is rich in soda, a most valuable article of manure— and 
affects theliealth of the people in the remoter districts. 

In the ^timation of the reformers of the Cobden Club, 
there used to be a financial reform of greater importance 
* See Appendix Nos. VII. and VIII. 
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than any of these, namely, the abolition of the “ Food- 
taxes of Ceylon,” or the levy made on locally-grown grain 
crops, and the Customs duty imposed on imported rice. 
But while the internal tax, inherited from the Sinhalese 
rulers as a rent^ has been abolished, the Cobden Club to 
its shame says nothing now about the one-sided, unjust 
and protective Customs duty oU rice. The only substitute 
possible for both this and the Customs duty is a general 
land-tax, and to that complexion it must come at last, 
unpopular though it may be with the natives, 

Eecent fiscal reformers for Ceylon would have done well 
to have studied, before abolishing the pad(Jy rent, the 
history of the fish-tax established by the, Porti^uese, con- 
tinued by the Dutch, superseded by the British by a 
licence for boats, which nearly stopped fisinng altogether. 
The old form had to be resumed, but the tax was reduced 
again and again, without in the least benefiting the 
industry, for the fishermen simply caught less, having no 
longer duty to pay, and when the tax was finally abolished 
by Government, the Roman Catholic priests stepped in, 
and continued it, without demur from the fishermen, who 
are mostly of that Church. In the same way, grain culti- 
vators who have had their tax or rent Temitted, have been 
known to allow a portion of their fields to go out of 
cultivation in view of no rent to pay — sd much less work 
to do was their idea of the benefit of remission of taxation. 

Of course the removal of all Customs’ duties and the 
inauguration of Colombo as a free port will add immensely 
to the imj)ortance of Colombo and the colony. And no 
doubt the day is fast approaching when, in this respect, 
the system of taxation in Ceylon and India must ap- 
proximate. In people, in trade, and other important 
respects, the two countries are closely allied; and they 
will be further identified when the grand scheme which 
the Duke of Buckingham, as Governor of Madras, pro- 
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pounded to Sir William Gregory, of connecting the 
railway systems of Ceylon and Southern India, is carried 
out ; the object is to serve th^ very large passenger traffic 
in coolies and* traders, as well as to carry the produce of 
Southern India to the safe and commodious Colombo 
harbour — the Madras harbour works being a great failure. 
One great difference between the two countries is the 
much larger Covenanted Civil Service, and number of 
European officials generally, in Ceylon, in proportion to 
population and area, than in India.* Of course the 
individual salaries are much lower here, but it is a question 
whether the island has not too many public servants of 
the higher ranks, and whether there is not room for 
reform in the system of- administration such as was 
referred to by Sir Emerson Tennent in his Financial 
Reports over forty years ago. The pension list of Ceylon 
is becoming a serious burden to the colony, and some 
steps are urgently call^ for to prevent a continuance of 
growth such as has been experienced of recent years. On 
the other hand the cry is getting up here, as in India, on 
behalf of the educated Ceylonese (natives and Burghers), 
that room should be found for a greater number of them 
in the public service. Schemes for a subordinate un- 

* Oeyloa for its three millions of people and 24,000 square miles has 
more than half as many Civil Servants aS the Presidency of Madras with 
six times its area and ten times its population. The following may be 


of general interest : — 

Area: 6q. 
miles. 

Popula- 

tiOD. 

No. of Cove- 
nanted Civil 
Servants. 

Bengal and Assam ... 

202,905 ... 

72,000,000 

266 

N.-W. Province 

m;ni ... 

44,107,000 

... 

Punjaub 

106,632 ... 

18,860,000 

j* 348 

Bombay . 

124,122 ... 

16,600,000 

162 

Madras •«» 

Bunuah 1(17pper and 

139,900 ... 

31,000,000 

167 

Lower) 

,278,000 ... 

16,736,000 

... — 

CSYLOIf ; . ... 

26,000 ... 

2,900,000 

81 
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covenanted service have been propounded, both in their 
interest and in that of economy, as saving the need dFor 
many principal appointments ; and some step in this 
direction may be necessary before long. At the same 
time, in a country situated like Ceylon, agriculture in 
one of its many forms ought to be kept steadily before 
educated burghers and natives alike, as the one sure 
means of affording a livelihood^ Tea planting, we are 
glad to think, is likely to do much for young men of these 
classes; in the tea factories there should be room for a 
large number of intelligent young men of the * country, 
as tea makers, clerks, etc., and very many of the natives 
ought to cultivate tea-gardens of their own, besides trying 
other new and profitable products. 

A reform tending to eictend local industry would be 
the throwing open, at a merely nominal price, of Crown 
waste lands, at present unsaleable (at the upset price of 
Rs. 10 per acre), to cultivators who would spend money and 
labour on them. This applies to both 16w and high lands. 
A “ stock farm ” is a great want in Ceylon, yet an offer 
made by a responsible colonist to lease waste Crown lands 
near Nuwara Eliya, and introduce good stock in cattle 
and horses from Australia, was rejected some years ago, 
because the fiat of the Secretary of State had decided 
that nothing should be done with Crown lands over 5000 
feet altitude. 

A geological survey of deylon is much' requirefi in the 
interests of industry — mines of plumbago as well as 
gemming and other branches — ^as well as of science. The 
Indian Government would readily lend one of their staff 
to carry out this imix)rtant duty for Ceylon. The explorer 
tion and clearing of the ‘^Buried Cities” — Polonniruwa, 
as well as AnurAdhapura, both ancient capitals of the 
Sinhalese kings — should be done much more energetically, 
or else the aid of American allies be allowed, at least in 
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the case of Polonnuniwa (see Appendix, “ Notes on Ann- 
rddhadi)ura ”). Mr. H. C. P. Bell, the Government Archae- 
ologist in charge of the exploration, is decidedly the 
right man, but he can accomplish little if not properly 
supported. This is what Mr. Bell thought of his position 
at the commencement of 1891 : — 

“The cost of excavation at such expenditure of time 
in projx)rtion to results can hardly be defended. If the 
‘buried city’ of Aniu^dhapura is to be aearchingly and 
systematically eccoavated within a reasonable period of 
timCy in the face' of the many adverse concomitant con- 
ditions existing, a force ten times larger than that now 
employed would not be too large to cope with the count- 
less ruined sites — -the square miles, indeed, of ruins — 
imbedded in solid sun-baked dSbris of brick and tile held 
close by snaky roots. The greater portion of the ruins 
above ground has, it is true, been cleared of jungle, but it 
were mere ‘ summer madness ’ to rest on the hope of ever 
identifying them from such surface measurements and the 
necessarily limited, almost stereotyped, descriptions alone 
possible at present, ^ The ruins — at least a very large 
proportion of them — must be divested,, speaking roughly, 
but within the mark, of from 4 to 5 ft of soil before any 
comprehensive grasp can be attained of their general 
plan, interconnection, and relative importance, and our 
imperfect knowledge be advanced beyond the present 
stage of groping conjecture,” 

“ Two of the most mysterious rocks in our earth’s crust 
are abundant here, laterite and graphite. Where the iron 
of the one came from and the carbon of the other, even 
the most accomplished geologists would be chary of 
dogmaticiilly affirming. About low level laterite we are 
able to sby something, but gneiss or other rock piissing 
into lat^'ite on the top of a hill is another question. 
Equally difficult is it to say whether graphite was deposited 
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from water or solidified from gas ; and wliy the mineral 
should have so strong an aflBnity to quartz, is, we believe, 
amongst the as yet unsolved problems of a science, the 
scope and definiteness of which have been, respectively, 
greatly expanded and , largely settled by the Indian 
department/~il. M, Ferguson. 



CHAPTER XV. 

SOCUli LIFE and' customs. 

Social Life and Customs of the Natives of Ceylon — How Little Colonists 
may know of Village Life— Domestic Servants — Caste Restrictions 
— Curious Occupations among the People. 

T he variety of race, colour, physiognomy, and costume 
among the people in the busy streets of Colombo — 
especially the Pettah, or native market-place — at once 
arrests the attention of the stranger. *But, save what 
he sees in the public highways, and may learn from his 
servants, the ordinary colonist may live many years in 
the island without learning much of the every-day life 
and habits of, the people of the land, whether Sinhalese 
or Tamils, in their own villages and homes. There is a 
beaten track now for the European to follow, be he 
merchant or planter, and there is so much of western 
civilisation and education on the surface that the new 
comer is apt to forget very soon that he is in the midst 
of a people with an ancient civilization and authentic 
history of their own, extending far beyond that of the 
majority of European nations ; and with social customs 
and modes of life, when separate from foreign influences, 
entirely ^stinct from anything to which he has been 
accustom^. The foreigners who see somewhat of this 
inner life | of the people, especially in the rural districts, 
are the ciril servants and other public officers of Govern- 
ment, an($ the* missionaries. Now, as regards the work 
? ’ - 172 ' ' ' 
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of the latter, the average European planter or merchant 
returning home after six, ten, aye, dr even twenty years 
in Ceylon, too often declares that the missionaries are 
making no way in Ceylon, that they live comfortably in 
the towns, and content themselves with ordinary pastoral 
duties in their immediate neighbourhood, and in fact, that 
they (the colonists) never saw any evidence of mission 
work or progress among the natives, , unless it were 
through the catechists and other of the Tamil 

Coolie Mission visiting the plantations. Now, the way 
to meet such a negative statement would be by an 
inquiry as to whether the colonist had ever interviewed 
a missionary to the Tamils or Sinhalese, whether in 
Colombo, Kandy, or Galle, to go no further, and* had 
asked to accompany him to. his * stations. Had he done 
so, he could have been taken tO village after village, with 
its little church and good, if not full, attendance of 
members, presided over in many cases by pastors of their 
own people, and in some instances supported by them- 
selves. He would have seen schools of all grades — mission 
boarding-schools for native girls and lads, and training 
institutions for the ministry. Now, juSt as this branch of 
work in the rural districts of Ceylon is unknown to many 
scores, if not hundreds, of European colonists who never 
trouble their heads about anything beyond their own 
round of immediate duties or pleasures ; so it is, for an 
even wider circle, in reference to the social life and 
customs of the natives. 

Education has made such strides that, in the towns, 
English is rapidly becoming the predominant language 
among all classes. In India all foreigners- learn a native 
language, and domestic servants never think of speaking 
English, even if some few of them understand it. Here, 
in Ceylon, English is almbst universally in domestic use, 
and there is scarcely a roadside village in Ceylon now 
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where the traveller could not find some person to speak 
English, or interpret for him. The coolies on the planta- 
tions are different ; with few exceptions they only know 
Tamil, and the planters have to learn that language 



MOOBMAH “ TAMBT ” (PBDLAE). 

colloquially. Civil servants pass examinations in the 
languages,; Very amusing are some of the servants, 
occasionally, who are only beginning to acquire English, 
or who try to show a command beyond their depth ; like 
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the Sinhalese appoo (butler) who, one day, on being 
remonstrated with by his Christian mistress for attending 
some tomfooleries of ceremonies at a temple, replied. Yes, 
he knew better, but he only did it ‘‘to please the womens 
(his wife and daughters!), the hold of superstition and 
heathenism in Ceylon, as elsewhere, being strongest on 
the female portion of the household. . On another occasion 
a liorsekeeper (Tamil groom), coming to report to his 
master that his horse had gone lame, expressed himself 
thus, holding up his fingers in illustration, “Sar, three 
legs very good ; one leg very bad !” Some of the letters 
and petitions in English df budding clerks, or Warehouse- 
men, or other applicants for situations, are often, comical 
in the extreme. Both Sinhalese and Tamils make the 
most docile and industrious Of domestic servants. Of 
course there are exceptions, but ladie6( who have been for 
some years in Ceylon, after visiting “ home” again, or 
especially after going to Australasia or America, are 
usually glad to get back to their native servants. 

Caste in Ceylon has not so much hold on the people as 
it has in India, and in* respect of domestic service, only 
one-half to one-third the number of men-servants is 
required here, in consequence of one man making no 
objection to different kinds of work. Sinhalese “ appoos ” 
and “ boys,” with their often smooth cheeks, and hair done 
up in a knot, surmounted by a comb, and with white 
jackets and long “ comboys ” (long petticoats), are fre- 
quently taken for female servants, the latter having no 
comb, but a silver or other pin in their hair, and only 
taking service as ayah (nurse), or lady^s attendant. In 
the hotels passengers frequently make the mistake of 
supposing they are attended by maid, instead of men, 
servants. The Sinhalese have, indeed, been called the 
women of the human race, and the story is that in trying 
to make soldiers of them, thfe British instructors in the 
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early days never could get them not to fire away their 
ramrods ! 

Of course there are some bad native servants, but they 
are the exceptions ; at any rate a good master and mistress 
generally get good service. But sometimes robberies do 
occur in households, and usually then some one or other 
of the servants has been conspiring with outside thieves. 
A few colonists prefer Malay servants. 

The demand for holidays is often a nuisance, and the 
saying is that native servants must have half a dozen 
grandfathers each from the number of funerals of grand- 
fathers they have to attend. The fact is that the Western 
habit of constant work does^not suit the Oriental taste at 
all, the proverbial saying of the Buddhist Sinhalese being, 
“ Better to walk than to run, to sit down than walk, and 
best of all to go to sleep.”* 

We have said that caste has not a great hold in Ceylon ; 
but in one point of social life it is still almost universally 
observed, —there can be no marriage between persons of 
different ca.^tes. Your servant may be a man of higher 
caste than yom: wealthy native neighbour driving his 
carriage, and yet the appoo would probably never consent 
to allow his daughter' to marry the son of the rich, 
lower caste man. Christianity is working against caste, 
and among native Christians there are many cases of 
caste being disregarded ; but, on the other hand, when 
the Duke of Edinburgh was entertained by a Sinhalese 
gentleman of medium caste, it was stated that Sinhalese 
officials (including a Christian chaplain) of the Vellale 
(agricultural) caste absented themselves from the enter- 
tainment where all were expected to appear, because they 
could not enter the grounds or house of a man of the 
Fisher caste. The most striking case in recent times 
in CeylonJ was that of a young girl of good family in a 
Kandyan village, who fell ill love with the son of a trader 
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in the same village, oT greater wealth but lower caste 
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than her father, who was a decayed Chief. The hwl and 
girl had seen each other in school days, and acquaintance 
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had ripened into more than friendship, and they were 
bent on defying caste, family opposition, and any other 
obstacle to their marriage. But a young brother of the 
girl haughtily forbade the courtship, threatening his sister 
with vengeance if ever he saw her with the young trader. 
The lovers planned a clandestine match, so far that (being 
both Buddhists) they should get married by civil registrar 
tion before the magistrate. They stole away one morn- 
ing, and were mixing in the crowd usually awaiting the 
opening of the magistrate’s court in county towns, when 
the young chief, finding out what had happened, rushed 
up and peremptorily ordered his sister home. She 
refused and clung to her lover, when the brother suddenly 
drew a knife from . his girdle and stabbed her to 
the heart. She fell dead on the si)ot ; the murderer 
holding the knife aloft and shouting, in Sinhalese, “Thus 
I defend the honour of my family,” and going to the 
scaffold a few weeks after exulting in his deed. Educa- 
tion and the railway are, however, aiding Christianity to 
weaken the hold of caste, and the people of Ceylon will, 
before many generations have gone by, have learned that — 

“ Honour and shame from no condition rise, 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies ” i 

and that— 

“ From yon blue heavens above us bent, 

The grand old gardener and his wife, 

3mile at the claims of long (or caste) descent. * 

It is a striking evidence of the slight influence of 
Buddhism that here, in its sacred or holy land, where 
it has prevailed for over two thousand years, caste, 
which was thought to be condemned by its founder and 
its tenets, still exercises a baneful influence over the 
Sinhalese people. All castes, however low, were supposed 
to be eligible to Buddha’s priesthood; but in Ceylon 
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ordination gradually became the privilege of the Vellale 
caste alone, until a Sinhalese of a lower caste went to 
Burmah and got ordained, the second priestly order being 
open to three castes outside the Vellales, but refusing 
any of other castes — so making two castes of priests in 
the island ! In other Buddhist countries, Burmah, Siam, 
and Thibet, caste does not exist in any similar form. A 
stanza from a Ceylon Buddhist work runs as follows — 

“ A man does not become low caste by birth, 

" Nor by birth does one become high caste ; 

High caste is the result of high action— 

And by actions does a man degrade himself to a caste that is low.” * 

Native weddings, with the peculiarities of each race — 
Sinhalese, Tamil, or Moormen (Mahomedan) — are some- 
times very curious, and, as the parties are generally 
rather proud than otherwise of Europeans being present, 
there is no difficulty about getting an invitation. The 
youthfulness of the bride — perhaps thirteen to fifteen 
years — and the quantity of jewellery, literally weighing 
her down (collected and borrowed from all the family 
circle of relatives for the occasion), are two peculiarities. 
There are scarcely any unmarried native women, and, as 
is always the case in a naturally ordered community, the 
males exceed the females in number. The Sinhalese have 
no army or navy or flow of emigration to supply, and no 
artificial customs to interfere with or delay the marriage 
of their daughters. Of the influence of the Buddhist 
and Hindu religions upon the people, enough is said 
elsewhere, but we may just refer here to the fact that 
a people bred under the influence of tenets (Buddhist) 
forbidding the taking of life, have developed some of the 
most cruel and exquisite forms of torture known to his- 
tory in reference to the lower animals. A law had to be 

* See Appendix No. VIII. — Review of the learned work on Buddhism, 
by the Bishop of Colombo (Longmans, 1822). 
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passed forbidding the roasting of tortoises alive, in order 
to get the tortoise-shell of a finer lustre than if taken 
from the dead animal ; and only the other day a military 
officer discovered in Colombo that native cdoks were in 
the habit of cutting out the tongues of the living turkeys, 
in order that the flesh, when cooked, might be the more 
tender. But a, long list of such instances might be 
given, as well as illustrations of the hypocrisy which 
makes Buddhist fishermen say: “We do not kill the 
fish, we take them out of the water and they die of 
themselves ! ” Householders put out the old dog or cat 
on the highway for the wheel of a passing vehicle to go 
over and kill, so that they may have no sin; or shut 
up the deadly snake in wicker-work on the river ^to be 
carried to the sea ; while early in the present century it 
was the custom to expose old and helpless human beings 
in the jungle, each with a bowl of rice and chatty of 
water, to die without troubling their relatives,, or to be 
devoured, as was often the case, by beasts of prey. And 
all this in one of the most bigoted of Buddhist districts — 
Matara — in the south of the island. It was in the same 
district a veteran missionary demonstrated the hypocrisy 
of a catechist, of whom he had authentic accounts that, 
while professing to be doing certain work as a Christian 
teacher for the sake of a salary, he was in heart a 
Buddhist, attending all the temple ceremonies. In a 
remote village there was no check, and on being ques- 
tioned by the missionary, while sitting in a room together, 
he utterly denied that he had any belief in Buddhism. 
Taking a smaU brass image of Buddha fi-om his pocket, 
the missionary placed it on the table, when immediately 
(as all Buddhists should do) the would-be catechist sprang 
to his fiet, placed his hands before his forehead with a 
low olpeitonce towards the image, and then slunk from the 
room discomfited ! 
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Among the more curious occupations of the people, 
as related in the census, are such novelties as 1532 
devil-dancers (see below), 36 jugglers and monkey- 
dancers, 121 snake charmers, 240 astrologers and fortune- 
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tellers, 32 actors and puppet-showmen, 640 tom-tom 
beaters, 160 comedians and nautch dancers, 16,357 
dhobies or washermen, nearly 2000 barbers, 60 elephant- 
keepers and huntsmen, about 5000 fakjrs and devotee- 
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beggars, 1500 grave-diggers, 200 lapidaries, 400 workers in 
ivory and tortoise-shell, and 3000 in jewellery, etc. The 
censxis of 1891 showed there were 9598 Buddhist priests 
in Ceylon, but of three different sects — 4800 of the 
Siamese ordination, 3200 Amurapara 'or Burmese, and 
1600 Eamyana or Reformers.* 

European civilisation and Christianity are both taking 
a firm hold of the people. Education is desired by the 
natives, perhaps not yet for its own sake, but as a means 
of advancement, as very few good posts are to be obtained 
in which English is not needed. 

Once in our mission schools (and education, especially 
in the villages, is mainly in the hands of the mission- 
aries) children acquire new habits of industry and per- 
severance, a^d in time come to regard truthfulness as 
desirable, and care for others, whether of their own blood 
or not, as a duty. Though Buddha led a most self- 
denying life, and taught others to do the same, yet his 
example‘»had made small impression on his followers, and 
philanthropy was not regarded as a duty by the Sinhalese 
or their priests. Now it is different. Each of our 
missions can quote many instances of noble generosity 
and hearty zeal for the welfare of the people. 

We have merely touched the skirts of topics in this 
chapter, which might well require for their treatment a 
volume in themselves. Those interested in the subject 
may be referred to good old Robert Knox’s veracious 
account of his sojourn, as a prisoner, among the Kandyan 
people for twenty years — 1659 to 1680 — or to more modem 
books, in Cordiner’s, Percival’s, Davy’s, Forbes’s, Pridham’s, 
or Emerson Tennent’s histories, with Spence Hardy’s 
‘‘Eastern Monachism,” “Jubilee Memorials,” and 
“Legends of the Buddhists.” 

* The main results of the census of 1891 will be found tabulated in 
Appendix IX 
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CONCLUSION. 

Relation and Importance of Ceylon to India — Progress of Christianity 
and Education — Statistics of Population— Need of Reform in the 
Legislative Council, and Sketch of a Scheme for the Election of 
Unofficial Members — Loyalty of People to British Rule, as evinced 
during Royal Visits, and in connection with the Jubilee of Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress — Jubilee Celebration — Progress of 
Ceylon since 1887. 

C EYLON, in a social and political way, bears the same 
relation to India and the Far East that England 
has done to the European continent. Mr. Laing, when 
Finance Minister for India, confessed it was most valuable 
to law-makers and administrators in the Indian Presi- 
dencies to have Ceylon under a separate form of govern- 
ment, and to have experiments in administrative and 
legislative reforms tried here, which served as an example 
or a warning to the big neighbouring continent, the 
peoples being allied in so many respects. There is, for 
instance, no distinction made between native and Euro- 
pean judges and magistrates in Ceylon ; and the acting 
Chief Justice, lately, was a Eurasian, while a Sinhalese 
barrister only retired last year from being Judge of 
the Supreme Court after fifteen years’ service, and other 
Ceylonese fill the responsible offices of Attorney-General 
and Crown Counsel as well as District Judges and Magis- 
trates of the Colony. Again, in Ceylon, we have a decimal 
system of cunency, a great step in advance of the cum- 
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brous Indian system, and we have entire freedom of all 
religions (including Christianity) from State patronage 
and control. On the other hand, Ceylon is now much 
behind India in its fiscal system, the unwise action of 
Lord Knutsford and Sir Arthur Havelock giving us Pro- 
tection and discriminating taxation on rice — ^the staple 
food of the people — in their worst form. 

The progress of Christianity and education * among the 
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people is greater than in any other Eastern State, and 
should Buddhism, the religion of over one and three- 
quarters of a million of Sinhalese, fall here, it would have \ 
a great effect on the millions of Burmah, Siam, and even 
China, who look to Ceylon as the sacred home of Buddhism. 
The kings of Burmah and Siam especially continue to 
take an interest in, and make offerings to, the Buddhist 
‘‘ temple of the tooth " at Kandy. Eoman Catholicism 
♦ 8ae Paper in Appendix No. VII. 
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has been propagated since the arrival of the Portuguese 
in the sixteenth century ; while English Protestant mis- 
sions hkve worked in Ceylon since 1811 The Koman 
Catholics number about 240,000, the Protestants 70,000, 
against 1,900,000 Buddhists and demon worshippers, 
730,000 Hindus, and nearly 212,000 Mohammedans. 

Some allusion should be made to more than one local 
movement in Ceylon for a reform in the system of 
government, and more , especially in the liberalising of 
the Legislative Council. Sir Hercules Eobinson, while 
opposing this claim, originated municipal institutions in 
the three principal towns, as a means of training the 
people in the art. of self-government. The working of 
these has, however, unfortunately, not been so successful 
as was hoped, and one reason is a curiously Oriental one, 
namely, that respectable Oej^lonese consider it derogatory 
to go and ask the people below them — often ignorant and 
poor franchise-holders — for “the honour of their votes.” 
“ Honour comes from above, not from below,” they say ; 
and so the better classes of natives abstained from the 
Municipal Boards, and left many disreputable men to get 
in. A reformed and restrictive municipal constitution 
law, just passed, may work better. But as regards the 
Legislature, the occupation of one of the seats allotted to 
the Ceylonese by nomination of the Governor has always 
been greatly coveted, and an object of ambition to every 
rising man in the country. Sir Arthur Gordon very 
liberally got two additional native seats providedr-r-one 
for the Kandyan Sinhalese and one for the “ Moormen ” 
(chiefly Arab descendants). He also secured a reform in 
the old practice of granting what was practically life 
seats, by limiting the term of office for unofficial members 
to five years. A change of membership in this way can- 

* For references to the progress of modern Protestant Christian Mis- 
sions, see Appendix No. VII. 
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not fail to be beneficial to the conamunity, by educating 
and testing an increasing number of Ceylonese for public 
life. There is no reason, however, why even a few more 
unofficial seats should not be added to the Legislative 
Board. Indeed, the elective principle might, under due 
safeguards, be applied in the nine provinces of the island, 
— under a severely restricted franchise to begin with, — so 
giving nine elected unofficial members, to whom might 
be added two or four nominees of the Governor, from 
among the trading or other native classes not adequately 
served by the elections ; while the planting and mercantile 
nominated memberships continued. Elections and nomi- 
nations could take place every six years, or on the advent 
of each new Governor, and a few more privileges might 
be accorded to the members, such as the right of initiating 
proposals, even where such involved the expenditure of 
public money up to a certain moderate limit. The 
Governor, for the time being, could always command a 
majority against any unwise scheme, and his own veto, 
as well as that of the Secretary of State, would continue 
operative. Some such improvement of the Legislative 
Council — which has continued without change for about 
sixty years, of since the days of Governor Sir Kobert 
Wilmot Horton in 1833 — cannot long be delayed, and if 
asked for on broad grounds by a united community, it 
might well be granted before the close of the century. 

Another practical reform of importance would be the 
ensuring that four out of the six members of the Execu- 
tive Council — that is, the Colonial Secretary, Attorney- 
General, Auditor-General, and Treasurer — should always 
be trained public servants of the colony, with local experi- 
ence. The farce has been seen even in recent years of a 
Governor tod his five Executive advisers in Ceylon, not 
counting half a dozen years of local experience between 
them. We must also plead, as we have personally urged 
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on the Secretary of State, that one Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the Colony should always be taken from among 
the senior Judicial Civil Servants, who, trained from the 
magisterial to the highest district benches, not only know 
the language and laws, but also the habits and local 
customs of the people, far better than any Colombo 
lawyers or English judges that can be selected. 

Ceylon was honoured with a visit from H.B.H, the Duke 
of Edinburgh in 1870, from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
in 1875, and from the young Princes Albert and G-eorge 
of Wales in 1881. On each occasion the loyalty and 
devotion of the people to the British Crown, and their 
warm personal interest in the happiness and welfare of 
their sovereign, were very conspicuous. This was still 
more shown in connection with the Jubilee of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress Victoria, when all 
classes and races vied with each other in the endeavour to 
do honour to the occasion. Liberal support has been given 
to the Imperial Institute, dear to the Queen ; while, as a 
local memento of the occasion, a Home for Incurables was 
established in Colombo, and loyal addresses, as well as a 
Women’s Offering, were sent to Windsor. 

The Jubilee was celebrated throughout Ceylon with 
great enthusiasm. In Colombo was the chief demonstra- 
tion, that being the head-quarters of the representative of 
the Queen ; but the whole of the island towns may be 
said to have been decorated and en fete. The Military 
Review on Galle Face Esplanade at 7 a.m. was the event 
of the morning of the ffite-day in the capital, and the 
Volunteers shared with the Regulars the duties of the 
occasion. The feu de joie and three ringing cheers were 
the soldiers’ expression of loyalty at its close. This was 
followed by services in all the places of worship. In the 
Mission Churches the interesting feature was the union 
of English, Sinhalese, Tamils, and even Portuguese 
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descendants, at the same service, addresses being given 
in all four languages in succession. The Queen’s letter, 
requesting that prayer and thanksgiving be offered up, 
had been sent from Queen^s House to the different pastors, 
and was duly read at the services, while at the close a 
collection was made in many churches for the “ Ceylon 
Victoria Home for Incurables.” 

Then came the feeding of large numbers of the poor in 
all the towns and chief villages, each applicant getting 
either a measure of rice and five cents (one penny), or a 
piece of calico. 

In the afternoon came the great celebration on Galle 
Face Esplanade, Colombo, where from fifteen to twenty 
graceful pandals had been erected for the accommodation 
of the many who > could not stand exposure to a tropical 
sun. Nothing can exceed the graceful beauty of such 
erections, when the Sinhalese and Tamils set themselves 
to do their best; loops of plantain and young coconut 
leaf, green moss and fern, and yellow olas, and clusters of 
coconuts, oranges, or other fruits, offer the best possible 
material for covering the bamboo framework that may be 
put together in a night, 

It is computed that about 25,000 human beings of all 
classes and races, the vast majority clad in bright gar- 
ments, varying from white to the richest and most 
brilliant hues, were assembled round the centre where the 
Governor read the Eecord of the Chief Events of the Fiffcy 
.Years, received the Address from the inhabitants of Ceylon 
to their Gracious and Beloved Monarch, and made procla- 
mation of the Queen’s desire (in conjunction with her 
God-fearing subjects everywhere) to return thanks to 
Almighty God for the blessings of the fifty years ; to see 
the Eoyal Standard hoisted and to hear the salute of 
fifty guns fired in honour of the Eoyal Lady who had 
reigned so long and so well. High festival as it was, the 
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quiet and orderly conduct of the crowd was the subject 
of enaphatic and approving remark. Amongst the most 
interesting incidents of the day was the singing of the 
Eoyal Anthem by the Sunday-school children, and the 
processidn of these and other young people, scholars in the 
various schools and colleges, to the number of about 2000. 
There were numerous processions of various races and 
religionists, including some seventy-seven Buddhist 
priests in bright yellow robes, men vjho must be better 
than their creed, if they sincerely joined in the thanks- 
giving to Almighty God. Salutes consisting of the 
cracking of long Kandyan whips were sources of curiosity 
to newcomers, while the chanting of both Malay and 
Sinhalese processions to well-known popular tunes pro- 
duced much amusement. One of the most striking 
incidents of the day was the appearance of Arabi and three 
of his fellow-exiles — Mahmood Sarny, Toulba, and Abdulal, 
at the head of the Muhammadan procession. Their 
appearance imparted an element of romance to the pro- 
ceedings, reminding one of those “ Arabian Nights Tales,” 
in which the Iste of Serendib figures so prominently. 
The most fertile of imaginations could not, some years 
ago, have anticipated that a contingent of Egyptian 
officers, exiled to Ceylon for rebellion against their own 
sovereign, should take a voluntary part in celebrating the 
Jubilee of a Queen whose army had defeated the forces 
which they had led in insurrection, and so rendered abor- 
tive their ambitious (or patriotic ?) designs. 

The other three Egyptian exiles, Ally Fehmy, Mahamood 
Fehmy, and Yacoob Sarny, preferred presenting an adless 
at Queen’s House, which the Governor received and 
promised to forward to Her Majesty. The following is a 
literal translation of their address written in Arabic : — 

“ May it please your Excellency, — With heartfelt 
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loyalty, we, the undersigned Egyptian exiles in this 
country, though few our number, have reason to approach 
your Excellency on this auspicious day set apart by your 
Excellency for the celebration, by the general public of 
this island, of the Jubilee of Her Gracious Majesty 
Victoria, Queen of England, and Empress of India, whom 
your Excellency as Euler of this country represents, and 
we beg to address the following : — 

No one would deny that for the period of fifty years 
during which Her Majesty has uninterruptedly occupied 
the throne, Her Majesty has been just and merciful, and 
the brightness of her reign has reflected all over the 
world, and been a source of gratitude vrhich we always 
feel in our hearts, and of which we are full. 

We pray for all those gracious and liberal gifts to us 
that Almighty God may bless Her Majesty ai^d give her 
grace, prolong her glorious and beneficent reign, and give 
her health, happiness, and honour. 

We must confess that, in our position which is known 
to all, the pain in the centre of our hearts, as strangers 
from our country, felt, has been remoVed since otu* stay 
in this country, by the prompt extension to us of relief 
justice, by the many acts of kindness, humanity, and 
generosity done to us. All these acted as a remedy which 
cured the pain which we felt in our hearts, making room 
for our peace and comfort. 

“ We have indeed, therefore, special reason to be most 
sincerely loyal and faithful, and to humbly yield to the 
feelings and inclinations of our hearts. We beg, therefore, 
to ||iy at the foot of Her Majesty^s throne our unbounded 
heartfelt thanks, and to offer the same to your Excellency, 
as Her Mjgesty’s great ^presentative in this country, in 
which we enjoy favours and overflowing justice. 

‘‘ We feel infinite happiness and pleasure that we are 
accorded the privilege of taking a part ourselves in the 
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enjoyments of this joyful, happy, and auspicious day, set 
apart for the honour and praise of Her Majesty the 
Queen,” 

Other addresses were presented to the Governor for 
transmission to Her Majesty by the people of Ceylon, 
the Legislative Council, the Planters’ Association, which 
represents the backbone of the prosperity of the island, 
and the small Malay community. From the latter we 
quote a part : — 

4 

‘‘ We desire to offer your Excellency, as the representative 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, our sincerest and dutiful 
thanks for the manifold advantages ,we have received 
during the beneficent reign of Her Majesty, through her 
many noble representatives who ruled this island. It is 
with the proudest satisfaction we say, and in saying it we 
are but expressing the feeling of the entire Malay com- 
munity, that no community has proved more loyal and 
faithful ; and its loyalty and fidelity have stood the very 
best tests. Fifty years ago, when Her Majesty ascended 
the throne, the Malays constituted a Military Corps, they 
rendered valuable service abroad and in this island, which, 
although it has been only the land of their adoption, has, 
in consequence of the disbandment of the corps in 1873, 
become their home. A mere military corps has during 
the last fifty years made rapid strides towards material 
advancement, and what had been a mere corps of a few 
hundred fighting men has developed into a large, free, 
and independent community. This happy realisation 
is due to the beneficent rule of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. It nevertheless still retains its martial spirit, 
and we may assure your Excellency, should there ever 
be occasion for it, the Malays to a man would joyfully 
rally round the British Standard and fight to the death 
like good soldiers.” 
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The diflferent colleges of Colombo each had their own 
pandal, and a visitor would be very much interested in 
the Ceylonese lads trained in the Royal, St. Thomas's, and 
Wesley Colleges, in the Medical College, and also in the 
pandal headed, “Widyodaya College," inside of which 
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were ranged in rows some seventy-five Buddhist students, , 
clad in their yellow robes, these being with a few excep- 
tions made of silk ; while in front, in a eandum all by 
himself, sat Sumangala, the high priest of Adam's Peak, 
and President of the College. These young celibates, 
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though they had their fans in their hands, did not make 
much use of them, but stared about and enjoyed the fun 
as much as any one else. What would the Buddha have 
said if he had seen them thus gathered to do honour 
to a woman (according to his dictum woman is — not 
sinful — but sin itself!); and to hear later on, when the 
school children were singing “ God save the Queen,” a 
young monk chant a number of Pali stanzas, composed 
by the learned Sumangala himself, in honour of this 
same woman? In these pandals the official record was 
read in English, Sinhalese, or Tamil, by the leaders of 
the classes represented. Sir Arthur Gordon also read 
the Record through, and then proclaimed in Her Majesty’s 
name that the lands sold for default of payment of 
commutation rates, since the introduction of the Grain 
Commutation Ordinance into any province, which shall 
remain in the hands of the Crown, should be restored to 
their former possessors. He also announced that the 
following classes of prisoners — 173 in number — had been 
released on that day as an example of Her Majesty’s 
mercy and clemency: — 1st, all prisoners in prison for 
debt due to the Crown; 2nd, all womens not, under- 
going irnjorisonment for very serious offences ; 3rd, all 
prisoners whose sentences of imprisonment were shortly 
to expire. 

From the official record of British progress in fifty 
years, prepared by the Governor, we quote the few items 
referring to Ceylon ; — 

la 1838 the Legislative Council of the Colony, created but not 
completed in 1833, receive 1 its full complement of members. 

In 1844 the last remains of Slavery were wholly abolished. 

In 1848 t slight insurrectionary movement took place in a part 
of the Kandyan districts, which is only worthy of mention in 
order to contrast it with the loyalty of all classes ten years later, 
on which the Governor of Ceylon was able safely to rely when in 

13 . 
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1857 he sent all the available troops in this Island to assist in the 
suppression of the Indian Mutiny. 

In 1856 Sir Henry Ward commenced the restoration of the long- 
neglected Irrigation System of the Island ; and in 1857 the ancient 
Village Councils were revived, chiefly with a view to the promotion 
and enforcement of Irrigation Works. 

In the same year the first sod was cut of the first Railway in 
Ceylon. 

In 1858 Ceylon was united with India by the Electric Telegraph. 

In 1865 the Municipalities of Colombo and Kandy were esta- 
blished. 

In 1868 the general scheme of Public Education now in force was 
adopted by the Legislature. 

In 1870 legislative measures enabling the tenants of Temple 
Lands to commute their services were adopted, and in the same 
year the Ceylon Medical School was established. 

In 1871 the powers of Village Councils were largely extended, 
and Village Tribunals instituted. 

In 1875 the first stone of the Colombo Breakwater was laid by 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

In 1881 an Ordinance, which however did not come fully into 
effect until 1886, was passed, withdrawing pecuniary aid, saving in 
the case of vested life-interests, from all Ecclesiastical Bodies. 

In 1883 a Code of Criminal Law and Procedure was passed, 
which came into operation at the beginning of 1885. 

In 1885 Currency Notes were first issued by the Government. 

In 1886 the Colombo Breakwater was completed. 

The Population of Ceylon, which in 1837 was estimated at 
1,243,066, and on the first census taken in 1871 was found to be 
2,405,287, now amounts to about 3,000,000. 

The Revenue, which in 1837 was £371,393, amounted in 1867 to 
£960,936, and in 1886 to Rs, 12,682,549. 

The number of miles of Main Roads open in 1837 was about 
450 ; in 1887 it was 3343. 

The number of Estates in the hands of European Settlers in 1837 
probably did not exceed 50; In 1887 it was over 1500. The 
development of Agricultural Industry which these figures denote 
is, in itself, the most remarkable feature in the History of Ceylon 
during Her Majesty’s reign. It is a development which has changed 
the physical appearance of the country, and profoundly modified 
its social condition, and which is due to the energy and perseverance 
of men who have shown that they can bear adversity with fortitude 
as they susteined prosperity with credit. 
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The Eoyal Standard was then hoisted, and a royal 
salute of fifty guns w^as fired. Next the Volunteer Band, 
led by Mr. Liischwitz, played “ The National Anthem,” 
while the children, led by the Rev. S. Coles, C.M.S., sang 
the same. 

Processions closed the afternoon’s proceedings, and 
effective displays of fireworks, with less effective illumina- 
tions, entertained a large concourse till midnight. 

The chief permanent Memorial of the Jubilee has been 
the Ceylon “ Victoria Home for Incurables.” 

The closing years of Sir Arthur Gordon’s administration 
were very busy and fruitful ones, as has been already 
indicated in the account of public works undertaken by 
him. He was fortunately able to give such an impetus 
to railway extension as made the way clear for his 
successor, in whose time the lines projected by Governor 
Gordon to reach Bandarawella in Uva, to Galle and 
Karunegala will be completed. There remain the ex- 
tension from Galle to Matara,’ and the Northern or Jaffna 
slow-si)eed light railway. In Irrigation works, Sir Arthur 
Gordon did an immense deal, but Sir Arthur Havelock 
has had speedily to relax any fresh efforts in Consequence 
of the paddy tax abolition. There is no abatement, 
however, in the expenditure on establishments, which are 
rather, as well as famines, increasing. A day of reckoning 
cannot be far off if this goes on. A satisfactory extension 
of the Volunteer movement, including the enrolment of a 
lx)dy of Mounted Infantry among the Planters, ' has taken 
place in 1891-2. The Colony, and especially the Tea . 
planters, are making most commendable efforts to arrange 
for full representation at the Great Chicago Exposition, to 
which the Hon. J, J. Grinlinton has been appointed 
Commissioner. The sum of £20,000 is likely to be spent 
altogether on the Ceylon Comt. 

The position and claims of the Colony, and especially 
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of its great tea planting industry, were very fully brought 
before the British public during 1892, by the author in 
Lectures before the Eoyal Colonial Institute, and the 
London Chamber of Commerce (see Appendices), as also 
in letters to, and interviews reported by, the press. 

A very interesting chapter might* be written on “ What 
the British have done for Ceylon ” — not only in material 
improvements, and provision against famine, by roads, 
railways, irrigation works, etc., but through “ the Koman 
I^eace ” protection of life and property, strict and impartial 
administration of justice, the great spread of education, 
and the promotion of health and alleviation of suffering 
and disease through the multiplying of hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, and doctors, the construction of waterworks and 
drainage, etc. What would happen if the British left 
Ceylon might be judged from the standing feud (some- 
times issuing in riots) between the Buddhists and Eoman 
Catholics ; and between the Sinhalese and Moormen 
(Mahommedans) in certain districts. The decennial 
census was the great event of 1891 — the maiii results 
will be found in Appendix No. XII. 

Nowhere in the British Empire are there more loyal 
or contented subjects of her Most Gracious Majesty than 
in “ Lanka,” “ the pearl-drop on the brow’ of India.” 



APPENDIX T. 

CEYLON : ITS ATTRACTIONS TO VISITORS AND 
SETTLERS. 

(From the “Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.” No. 6. 
Session 1891 — 92. A^ml^ 1892.) 

The Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel M^tropole, on Tuesday, March 8th, 
1892. 

The Right. Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, a Vice-President of the 
Institute, presided. 

Amongst those present were the following : — 

Mr. II. D. Acland, Mr. Osborne Aldis, Mr. E. E. Anderson, Mr. G. G. 
Anderson, Mr. James Anderson, Mr. John Anderson, Mr. and Miss 
Anderson, Mr. Andrews, Captain Wm. Ashby, Hev. Ilr. J. W. Ashman, 
Mrs. J. W. Ashman, Mr. J. Astleford, Mr, and Mrs. Charles Atkinson, 
Mr. P. Badcock, Mr, J. W. Bakewell, Mr. E. A. Reynolds Ball, Mr. John 
W, Barsham, Mr, H. Bergamin, Mr. W. W. Bonnyn, Mr. Stephen Bourne, 
Right Hon. Sir George F. Bowen, G.C.M.G., Mr. F. R. Bradford, Sir 
John Cox Bray, K.C.M.G., Mr. J. G. Brex, Mr. C. B. Bright, C.M.G., 
Dr. A. M, Brown, Mr. W. L. Brown, Miss Helen L. Burk, Mr. S. M. 
Burrows, Mr. John Capper, Mr. R. W. Chamney, Mr. and Mrs. Church, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Churchill, Mr. and Mrs. Percy Clarke, Misses CUarke 
(2), Mr. F. Collison, Mr. B. A. Collyns, Mr. W. P. Courthope, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Cowie, Miss Cowie, Professor R. Davids, Mr. G. Leopold 
Davies, Mr. H. A. de Colyar, Madame de Laure, Sir Alfred Dent, K.C.M.G., 
Mr. and Mrs. J, B. Donkin, Mr. G, Smytton Duff, Colonel W. J. Engledue, 
R.E., Mr. J. P. Evill, Mrs. and Misses Ferguson, Mr. J. A. Ferguson, 
Mr. William Flux, Mr. Arthur Folkard, Mr. H. L. Forbes, Major Forbes, 
Mr. Angus Fraser, Mr. John Fulton, Sir James Garrick, K.C.M.G., Miss 
Gavin, Mr. E. F. Gits, Right Hon. Tlie Earl of Glasgow, G.C.M.G., Mr. 
J. P. Goates, Mr. Albert Golden, Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Goodliffe, The 
Hon. .Sir Arthur H. Gordon, G.C.M.G., Mr. G. W. Gordon, Mr. J. W. 
Gordon, Mr. and Mrs William Gow, Mrs. Graham, Mr. J. M. Grant, 
Mr. Henry Grey, Mr. Sebright Green, Sir Samuel Grenier, Mr. C. H. 
Greswell, Rev. H. P. Greswell, Mr. T. Risely Griffith, C.M.G., Mr. J. C. 
Haddon, Mr. John Haddon, Mr. E. Haggard, Mr. J. Hamilton, Mr. 
Reginald C, Hare, Mrs. Hayes, Miss Henderson, Mr. T. A. Hewitson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Heyman, Mr. A. Heilemann, Mrs. James Hinton, Mrs. 
Carey Hobson, Sir Arthur Hodgson, K.C.M,G., Rev. A. Styleman Herring, 
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Mr. J. Hughes, Mr. E. B. Hurley, Mr. T. W. Irviue, Mr. Sydney Johnston, 
Mr. F. Jones, Mr. J. Douglas Jones, Mr. II. J. Jourdiiin, C.M.G., Mr, 
and Mrs. James Laughland, Mr. W. Law, Mrs. T. Leak, Miss D. M. 
Leake, Miss E. M. Leake, Mr. II. M. Leake, Mr. W. Martin Leake, Dr. 
James 0. Lcask, Mr. Owen Lewis, Mr. K. Lloyd, Mr. A. L. Low, Mr. 
Hector Jl. Macfic, Mr. W. G. MacGregor, Mr. A. Mackenzie Mackay. 
llev. IL Macka)’', Mr. Mackenzie, Mr. J. McLean, Mr. T. M. McLean, 
Mr. J. Martin, Mr. W. A. Massingham, Mr. W. Melhuish, Mr. H. T. 
MolcKSworth, Mr. J. M. Morgan, Mr. J. K. Mosse, Mr.'F. V. Murray, Mr. 
Alex. Myers, Mr. 11. H. and Miss Newill, Mr. A. M. and Miss Kicholls, 
Mr. E. Noyce, Mr, J. Offord, Captain Orman, K.N.R., Mr. J. L. Osborn, 
Mr. r. Berry Owen, Mr. and Mrs. George Paterson, Mr. Westby B. 
Perceval, Mr. F. Peter, Mr. B. T. Price, Mr, and Mrs. W. Raikes, Mr. 
P. Redpath, Mr. Robert Reid, Rev. Dr. W. J. Richards, Captain W. V. 
Roche, Mr. J. Rogerson, Mr. Alex. Ross, Mr. W. R. Cadogan Rothery, 
Mr. H. R. Rutherford, Mr. A. Halaman, Mr. J. Maynard Saunders, Mr. 
C. J. Scott, Sir Walter J. Sendall, K.C.M.G., Mr. H. F. Shipster, Mr. 
George Simpson, Miss E. Simpson, Mr. and Mrs. James Sinclair, Mr. S. 
Skrive, Mr. Harcourt B. Slade, Mr. Harry H. Slade, Mr. R. Slazenger. 
Mr. C. E. Smcthurst, Miss A. Smith, Sir Villeneuvc Smith, Mrs. 
Granville Smith, Mr. H. A. Smith, Mr. R. Fryer Smith, Mr. W. G. S. 
Smith, Mr. E. R. Speirs, Miss Sprigg, Mr. A. G. Stanton, Mr. G. Steele, 
Mr. T. Stephenson, Mr. and Mrs. John Stuart, Mr. R. Swan, Mr. J. H. 
Symon, Mr. G. W. Taylor, Mr. J. R. Tenniel, Mr. H. Tichborne, Mr. G. 

A. Tomkinson, Mr. and Mrs. B. Travers, Miss Florence Travers, Mr. V. 

B. Vanderbyl, Mr. E. Alford Wallace, Miss Warman, Mr. R. C. Want, 
Mr. W. C. Watson, Mr. R. ‘ Grant Webster, M.P., Mr. W. W. Wheeler, 
Mr, J. F. Wbyte, Mr. C C. Wilson, Mr. J. Wilson, Miss Wilson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Woodroffe, Mr. W. Wingrove, Mr, W. Basil Worsfold, Colonel and 
Mrs, J. S. Young, Mr. R. A. Zeederberg, Mr. J. S. O’Halloran (Secretary). 

The Chairman^ Loud Aueudeen : In commencing the proceed- 
ings of what promises to be a very interesting evening, we cannot 
but feel that a shadow is to some extent cast over the gathering 
by the recent death of a very distinguished and much-valued 
member of this Institute,; I mean the late Sir John Goode, who 
was for eleven years one of the Council. As we all know, he 
earned great fame in the noble profession to which he belonged ; 
but of course we think of him to-night more especially in relation 
to the development and welfare of the Colonies. In his profes- 
sional capacity he visited the Australian Colonies, Hew Zealand, 
South Africa, India, the Straits Settlements, and Ceylon, where 
the Colombo breakwater, that great work, remains as a monument 
of Ms skill. The use to which, as regards this Institute, he put 
his great experience and distinguished position— as, for instance, 
in materially helt)ing forward the arrangements for obtaining a 
charter for this Institute and securing its magnificent site and 
commodious building — constitutes him one of the benefactors of 
the Institute. I have to remind you also of the recent demise of 
another distinguished man, Sir William Gregory, who — now a good 
many years aigo — was a very successful and distinguished Governor 
of the Colony about which we are to hear to-night. , He was a 
man of personal charm and large abilities, and we cannot but think 
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of hlB death as a great loss in connection with Colonial as well as 
general interests. Turning to the present occasion, it is very grati- 
fying to observe that we have with us several distinguished men, 
and in the first instance I will mention the new Governor of New 
Zealand, the Earl of Glasgow. It will be pleasing to him to know 
that among those who gladly take this opportunity of offering him 
hearty congratulations and earnest good wishes there are past 
Governors of New Zealand, who, I am sure, will be among the very 
first to render him their felicitations. Among other friends with 
us, and one of these past Governors, is Sir Arthur Gordon: I ought, 
perhaps, to have some little delicacy in alluding to a relative ; but 
I venture to remark that he has been not oiuy the Governor of 
New Zealand but of many other Colonies, and it is interesting to 
note that a large proportion of those who served with him as lieu- 
tenants, or in some way had been upon his staff, are now occupying 
very important positions as Governors of Colonies and otherwise, 
which says something for the excellent training which they enjoyed 
while under him. ,We have also the pleasure of the company of 
Sir John Bray, Agent-General for South Australia, and I may 
remark that I am one of those who have had recent experience of 
his kindness and hospitality in South Australia. 1 must not linger 
longer on this topic, but I cannot help remarking that one of the 
attractions of the gatherings connected with this Institute is that 
they give us opportunities of meeting men like those I have 
mentioned, who are doing and have done so much to maintain the 
dignity and prosperity of this vast Empire in various parts of the 
world. But there is one other gentleman to whom I must allude — 
I mean the veteran Sir George Bowen, senior member of the great 
profession and great calling of Colonial Governor and Administrator. 
And now I must proceed with few words, but with all heartiness, 
to introduce the lecturer. I may say that Mr. Ferguson has for 
long occupied a most prominent and useful and influential position 
in Ceylon. I suppose you could scarcely find a man more thoroughly 
versed in all the varied aspects of the life of the Colony, its interests 
and trade. Without further preface I beg to call upon Mr. Fer- 
guson to read his Paper. 

Introductory, 

There is no part of this world^s surface, perhaps, about which more 
has been written than about the Island of Ceylon. Writers of far 
distant ages and of many different countries have made it their 
theme. Lanka the Resplendent/’ the island of jewels, the land 
of mystery and rbm'ance, was well known and greatly admired in 
the Early Ages by the people of India, Burmah, Siam, Cambodia, 
and China. As a pearl-drop on the brow of India,” and the land 
of “ the hyacinth and ruby,” it became familiar before the Christian 
era to the Greeks and Romans, who gave it the name embalmed by 
our own poet Milton in the lines — 

From India and the golden Chersonese, 

And utmost Indian isle, Taprohane, 
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Ceylon was the “ Serendib of Arab and Persian geographers and 
voyagers, and is the scene of many of the adventures recounted in 
the familiar story of Sinbad the Sailor. The Middle Ages, again, pro- 
duced many manuscripts about it, and when, four hundred years ago, 
the Portuguese had effected the conquest of its maritime provinces, 
their historians began to write freely about “ the island of spices,” 
and were followed a century and a half later by those of the Dutch. 
Nor have British voyagers and travellers failed to contribute to the 
general stock of literature on the subject ; for, apart from the 
unique and specially interesting narrative by Robert Knox of his 
ten years’ captivity, published in London in King Charles II.’s 
time, the present century has witnessed the issue of a long and 
varied list of English books on Ceylon. These deal with its history, 
people, literature, languages, industries, resources, government, etc. 
And even within the past few months, I may add, no less than four 
London publishers have brought out works treating of the same 
land, while one of the best novels of romantic adventure of the 
season (according to the Athenceum) is by a -Ceylon writer, its 
scene being laid in the vicinity of the island. 

With aU these multitudinous writings in view, and the great 
array of available works of reference, guide-books, directories, and 
official publications, it is no easy matter to say anything about 
Ceylon that may not appear hackneyed or familiar. 

Nevertheless, some useful purpose may be served in putting 
before the travelling portion of the British public and the con- 
stantly increasing numbers who yearly pass between Australasia, 
the Far East, and the Mother Country a certain number of the 
attractions offered by Ceylon to visitors or settlers. 

Situation and Means of Access. 

First, as to situation. The island is a central place of call for 
the eastern hemisphere ; and the genius and professional skill of 
a great engineer well known in the Royal Colonial . Institute (the 
late Sir John Coode) having devised a magnificent breakwater pro- 
tecting a commodious harbour, Colombo has of recent years deve- 
loped into a port of first-class importance. Its annual record of 
tonnage follows close on the figures for the British metropolis, 
Hong Kong, and one or 'two more of the busiest shipping resorts. 
Steamers from London, Liverpool, Marseilles, Genoa, Naples, 
Brindisi, Odessa, Alexandria, and^ Bombay call regularly at Colombo, 
passing on, it may be, to Madras, Calcutta, The Straits, China, or 
some of the Australian ports. The great steam-navigation companies 
trading with the East or South — ^the P. and 0., the Orient, the 
MessageriesMaritimes, the Norddeutscher Lloyds, Austro-Hungarian 
Lloyds, the British India Company, the Rubattino, the Star, City, 
Clan, Glen, Ocean, Holt’s, and several other lines, make Colombo a 
regular port of call ; and it is the meeting-place for mail steamers 
from Europe, Australasia, China, and India, where mails, passengers, 
and light cargo are generally exchanged or transferred. A ready 
means of access, whether by swift first-class or by slower and more 
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economical steamers from Europe or Australia, is, therefore, one of 
the attractions Ceylon offers to visitors. From London to Colombo 
the voyage can now be accomplished in about three weeks, and at a 
cost of little more than that of living ashore in a first-class hotel. 
For the greater part of the year, too, the seas traversed are smooth 
enough to suit any fair-weather sailor; while what is se^n and 
learnt on the way at places of call along the Mediterranean, Suez 
Canal, Red Sea, and Indian Ocean may well be regarded as no 
inconsiderable part of a liberal education. Moreover, those who 
wish still further to limit the sea voyage can embark either at 
Genoa, Naples, or Brindisi (and by-and-b 3 r probably at Salonica) 
on one of the magnificent mail steamers which make the run thence 
to Ceylon in from fifteen to thirteen days, if the commander and 
his engineer so desire. In this direction there is no doubt room 
for further improvement if full steam-power is utilised ; and, just 
as the voyage across the Atlantic has been reduced to between five 
and six days, so that between London and Colombo (under 7,000 
miles) may yet be regularly accomplished in about seventeen or 
eighteen days, including stoppages. But in the meantime we may 
well remind many persons who annually migrate to Algiers or 
Egypt to escape an English winter that a few days more of a 
pleasant voyage, with little additional trouble and expense, will 
carry them to one of the fairest, most genial, and most interesting 
islands in the tropics — 

An Eden of the Eastern wave. 

Among other attractions of Ceylon connected with the situation 
is its comparative freedom from cyclones, hurricanes, earthquakes 
or other volcanic disturbances. The great storms which periodically 
agitate the Bay of Bengal, and sometimes, in terrific cyclones, carry 
destruction to shipping and property on the Hoogbly and along the 
coast as far south as Madras, seldom reach the island, unless it^ie 
at its extreme northern coast. Again, if Java and the Eastern 
Archipelago boast of a richer soil than is generally to be found in 
Ceylon, it is owing to the volcanic conditions which make them the 
scene of frequent earthquakes and eruptions, the utmost verge of 
which just touches our eastern shore at Batticaloa and Trincomalee 
in scarcely perceptible undulations. On the west, again, Ceylon is 
equally outside the region of the hurricanes which, extending from 
the Mozambique Channel, visit sometimes so disastrously the coasts 
of Madag^car, Mauritius, and Zanzibar. The wind and rain storms 
which periodically usher in the monsoon occasionally inflict damage 
bn crops, but there is no comparison in this respect between the 
risks attaching to cultivation in our island and those experienced 
in Java and Mauritius. 


Natxwid Beauty, 

But now as to the place itself. It has been well and truly said 
that Ceylon, from whatever direction it is approached, unfolds a 
scene of loveliness and grandeur unsurpassed, if it be rivalled, by 
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any land in the univerae.” No one, unless his visit be coincident 
with the height of the rainy season, is disappointed with the beauty 
of the outlook and the vegetation of the island. It is one great 
botanic garden, and the paradise therefore of the botanist ; but it 
is scarcely less interesting to the naturalist generally, to the anti- 
quarian, the orientalist, and the sociologist— in a word, to the 
intelligent traveller. It has always struck me as wonderful that 
to Lord Tennyson, who had never seen the tropics with his own 
eyes, we are indebted for the most adequate descriptions of tropical 
vegetation and scenery. “ Enoch Arden,” for instance, contains 
passage after passage exactly realised in Ceylon. Visitors from 
America and Northern India have vied with those from Europe 
and Australasia in going so far as to pronounce Ceylon, for natural 
beauty, historical and social interest, to be “ the showplace of the 
universe,” and I have now, to some extent at least, to justify such 
exuberant language. The island is well-nigh surrounded by a coral 
reef, across which, during the monsoons, 

The league-long rollers thunder on the shore ; 

a shore covered for the greater portion of its circuit with one of the 
most useful and graceful of palms, of which it has been sung : 

Those coco-palms not fair in woods, 

But singly seen and seen afar, — 

When sunlight pours its yellow floods, 

A column and its crown a star I 

These palms grow far out, even on the sandy beach, so that 
often the spreading leaves seem to kiss the advancing waves ; and 
from the coast-line to the top of our highest mountain, at 8,296 feet 
above sea-level, there is no spot of ground without its vegetation, 
more or less attractive, interesting, or curious. Is it any wonder, 
then, that the belief should have sprung up, and the tradition have 
spread, especially among Mahommedans, that this sunny, luxuriant, 
highly -flavoured island became the home of Adam and Eve after 
their expulsion from the Garden of Eden ? To this story we owe 
the fact that the reef running between the island and India got the 
name of Adam's Bridge, while the most conspicuous and majestic 
(though not the highest) mountain in the island became Adam’s 
Peak. This same tradition was recalled with thankfulness by 
Arabi and his co-Egyptian exiles when deported to Ceylon, though 
a residence of some years in Colombo with its comparatively moist 
climate, and with nothing to do, no object in life, has made Arabi, 
at least, long to get back to a point nearer home. At the same 
time, I may say, in passing, that his longing is no reflection upon 
the salubrity of the island, for, even in respect of a dry climate, 
the exiles, if they choose to move to the north or east, could enjoy 
conditions ?ery much more allied to those of Egypt or Syria. 

In Colombo. 

To return to the visitor supposed to be arriving at Colombo. 
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After gazing on the picture of living green always presented along 
the coast, ho finds in the harbour itself, with its curious variety of 
native vessels, boats and boatmen, much to arrest attention. But 
still more will he feel, if fresh from Europe or Australasia, that 
he has entered into a new world as he steps ashore, and finds 
himself ere long in busy streets teeming with representatives of 
nearly every Eastern race and costume. Jled and yellow are the 
prevailing colours, and both harmonise well with the brown skins 
in the brilliant sunshine. The effeminate -looking but upright 
Sinhalese, of course, predominate, the men as well as women wear- 
ing their hair coiled behind in heavy knots (the former using 
tortoiseshell combs, the latter silver or other pins) ; the darker ana 
more manly Tamils, with Hindus of every caste, come next. 
“Moormen,*’ or Arab descendants, among them true sons of Father 
Abraham in feature, “ bearded like the pard,” are numerous ; with 
Malay policemen or messengers ; Afghan traders, tall, muscular 
men in white robes, often in big boots ; a few Parsees, Chinese, 
and Kaffirs ; besides Portuguese, Dutch, and other European 
descendants, with a sprinkling of the paler faces of Europeans, 
making up the crowd. Colombo has two or three first-elass, besides 
some minor, hotels, and the stranger is speedily surrounded by 
native pedlars, especially jewellers, with their supply of gems, from 
rare rubies, sapphires, cats’-eyes, moonstones, and pearls to first- 
class “ Bi’ummagem ” imitations.* Among the gem-dealers, and in 
the crowded streets or bazaars of the native town, visions of the 
“ Arabian Nights ” are conjured up, and one recalls Miss Jewsbury’s 
lines on witnessing the scene ; — 

And when engirdled figures crave 
Heed to thy bosom’s glittering store, 

I see Aladdin in his cave ; 

1 follow Sinbad on the shore. 

The scene to the new arrival is, therefore, bewilderingly interest- 
ing, not only in the novel life, but also in the striking vegetation, 
great flowering trees like the Eryth lna indica^ the Poincmna regia^ 
the Lagerstrmmia regina^ or the delightful tulip and cabbage trees, 
all tending so much, with palms and crotons, ferns, and creepers, to 
set off Colombo bungalows. 

Colombo with its 130,000 people, occupying some eleven square 
miles, is one of the healthiest as well as most beautiful of tropical 
cities. Very delightful are the many drives available over the 
smoothest of roads through the “ Cinnamon Gardens ” ; very inter- 
esting its fine Public Museum, due to the taste and enlightenment 
of Governor Sir William Gregory ; f then there are its old buildings, 
such as the great Dutch Church of Wolfendahl, its Buddhist and 

♦ I always tell a newcomer that, unless he is an expert, he can probably 
buy Ceylon gems to greater advantage in London than in Colombo. 

f Here the lecturer paused to express his deep regret that he must now say 
“ the late Sir William Gregory, in consequence of the death, on March 6th, 
of one who was a wise Governor and true friend of Ceylon and her people.” 
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Hindu temples, Oriental, Royal, and other colleges ; the Kelani 
River, and the Bridge of Boats — soon to be a thing of the past — 
and its beautiful, extensive, and winding lake, which, whether 
gleaming in the sunshine or darkening in the storms of the monsoon, 
never loses its charm. From Colombo the visitor has a great 
variety of trips up and down, across and around the island, now 
made easily available, if he has the time to spare. There are local 
guide-books to meet nearly every contingency ; but one of the 
most adequate, correct, and convenient series of routes for the 
traveller yet compiled is that supplied in the new edition of 
‘‘ Murray's Handbook to India and Ceylon,’* by our last Governor, 
Sir Arthur Gordon. It is impossible that I can notice more than 
a few of the features of two or three of the main routes. The 
southern route from Colombo to Galle — ere long to be served all 
the way by railway, through the enterprise of Governors Gregory, 
Gordon, and Havelock — runs close to the sea, forming a continuous 
avenue, the peculiarity being that for seventy-two miles one is 
never out of sight of native house or hut, or coconut palm. At 
Kalutara (the Richmond of Ceylon) and at other points, large or 
smaller rivers or arms of the sea are crossed ; here and there 
glimpses of the interior are obtained ; the purple zone of hills 
becomes visible, above which, sometimes clearly outlined against 
a glowing sky or dressed in soft white clouds, may be noted the 
strikingly prominent and far-famed Adam’s Peak. Grassy expanses 
break the uniformity of the forest of palms and other fruit trees, 
and we frequently realise that 

So fair a scene, so green a sod. 

Our English fairies never trod. 


The Trip U> Kandy. 

But after an inspection of Colombo and its neighbourhood, and 
the gaining of some familiarity with the coconut and cinnamon 
culture of the western coast, the great desire of the visitor must be 
to pass, by the splendid lines of railway which the Colony owes to 
the energy of such rulers as Sir Henry Ward, Sir Hercules Robinson, 
Sir William Gregory, and Sir Arthur Gordon, from the warm and 
sometimes uncomfortably hot low country to the grand mountain 
plateaux and ranges of the interior. Here lies ^e territory com- 
prised within the Kandyan Kingdom, which maintained its inde- 
pendence all through the Dutch and Portuguese eras, until dually 
conquered by the British in the year in which Waterloo was fought. 
The railway journey from Colombo to Kandy, rising from 1,600 
feet above sea-level, is in itself a great treat. Passing away from 
the maritime belt of palms and the suburbs of Colombo, the 
traveller obsertes diversified culture in fruit and vegetable gardens, 
in cinnamon and sugar-cane, before coming on a wide expanse of 
rice fields, interspersed with topes of fruit trees and belts of jpngle. 
Then, after some thirty miles, there are more plantations of cooo- 
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nuts in rich river valleys,'*^ and as the hills are approached, fields 
of dark green Liberian coffee are interspersed with the lighter - 
coloured cacao shrub (the chocolate plant), whose large ripe crimson 
pods are suspended from the stems ; and then the brighter green of 
the tea bush in successive plantations is noted. Anon, as the train 
slowly climbs into the mountains, rice fields carefully terraced mark 
the sides of valley and gorge, the vivid green of the young paddy 
often contrasting in a wonderful way with the darker colourmg of 
plantations or jungle. But at Kaduganava, 1,700 feet above the sea, 
we are merely touching the fringe of the great planting enterprise 
of the Central and Uva provinces. A run thence of ten miles, 
or seventy-four from Colombo, brings us to Kandy, the last capital 
of a long line of kings ; a perfectly unique and charming highland 
town, set gem-like in an amphitheatre, with lake, palace, pavilion, 
and temples, the largest river in the island close by, and the Hoyal 
Botanic Gardens, almost the most beautiful in the world, only 
three miles away at Peradeniya. Kandy is, among other things, 
the most sacred of Buddhist towns, on account of its Maligawft 
temple, with the so-called relic of Buddha^s tooth, venerated through- 
out Burmah, Siam, and even China— so that here we have the 
“Mecca” or ‘‘Jerusalem” to which millions of Buddhists in the 
Far Eastern lands turn. 


The Higher Planting Dletncta. 

The visitor bent on seeing theliigher regions of the interior and 
the great scenes of plantation industry will continue his journey 
from Kandy by railway to Gampola, Nawalapitiya, Hatton, and 
Kanu-oya. He can also see interesting country and splendid cacao 
plantations in the Dumbera valley, near to Kandy town, or close 
to a northern branch of the railway running to Matale. Travelling 
southward, and climbing another 2.000 feet, he will get to the 
entrance of the more extensive planting districts, now almost 
entirely devoted to tea (though with some coffee and cinchona), of 
Dikoya, Maskeliya, and Bimbula. These comprise nearly 100,000 
acres of cultivated land, of which no loss than 85,000 are now under 
tea, the staple planting product of the island. All this has been 
formed out of what was only twenty-five years ago, in the time of Sir 
Hercules Bobinson, an almost unbroken expanse of upland forest, 
and which some years earlier had been the favourite hunting region 
of Sir Samuel Baker and other mighty sportsmen. But now we 
have in this ancient “ Wilderness of the Peak ” the homes of hundreds 
of settlers on tea^ coffee, and cinchona plantations. These planters, 
many of them with their wives and children, live in comfortable as 
well as picturesque bungalows, and direct tlie labour of thousands 

* Often there is visible in full flower a solitary Talipot palm— the grandest 
of the family, and the most wonderful of floral displays, on a tree fifty feet 
high and upwards, and which flowers only once in its life, after sixty or more 
years, and then dies down. 
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of contented, well-paid native labourers : Tamils from Southern 
India, who are free to come and go at a month’s notice ; or Sinhalese 
from the low country, who chiefly supply the domestic service, and 
are also artificers, cartmen,.etc. Indeed, villages of the latter and 
of petty traders with their shops, etc., have sprung up as if by magic 
where a generation ago for a hundred square miles there was no 
human life. This region is made reaiily accessible to the visitor by 
a grand mountain railway, which is open for 132 miles from Colombo 
to an altitude above the sea* level of 5,290 feet, successive sections 
of which beyond Gampola we owe to the energy of such Governors 
as Sir Hercules Robinson, Sir William Gregory, Sir Arthur Birch 
and Sir James Longden. It remained, however, for Sir Arthur 
Gordon, after many years of controversy, to secure sanction for the 
crowning and most important section, by which, in the course of 
next year, this first-class main line will be carried from Dimbula 
across the mountain plateau, attaining an altitude of over (3,000 
feet, and passing into the important and fertile province — and 
ancient principality — of Uva. I shall deal with this great work in 
its probable economic results for settlers later on ; but meantime, 
from the point of view of the visitor and traveller, there can be no 
doubt of the entire success of the Golombo- Kandy- Dimbula-and- 
Uva line as one of the great “ scenic railways” of the world, if I 
may use an American expression. When Sir Charles Dilke, as a 
young man, travelled round the Anglo-Saxon world of Dependencies 
and inde{)endent States constituting “ Greater Britain,” he wrote 
that only in New Zealand had he seen anything to equal the beauty 
of the mountain form, scenery,* and vegetation of the Central 
Province of Ceylon. Big rivers, mountain torrents, cascades, and 
waterfalls of no mean eminence diversify the landscape ; and though 
there may be no special beauty about wide areas of carefully-tended 
tea or coffee shrubs, even though dotted here and there with 
picturesque cinchona topes, or occasionally diversified by the vivid 
colouring of grassy patenas, yet never is the background of forest 
and mountain range absent. But neither Sir Charles Dilke nor 
any past visitor to Ceylon has enjoyed so great a treat in tropical 
upland scenery as will be afforded by the new railway route, by 
which the traveller will be enabled to pass from the western slopes 
of the central mountain range, through sylvan scenes on the plateau, 
until a burst is made by means of a series of tunnels and viaducts 
into the magnificent Uva amphitheatre. Here rolling grassy uplands 
and well-cultivated sheltered valleys, with irrigating streams glancing 
in the sunlight, are set as a lovely picture in a border of the darker 
green of plantations and forest, while the framework is found in 
the lofty peaks and ridges of the everlasting hills. 

The mountain sanatorium of Nuwara Eliya — ^with its Lake 
Gregory, the drive to Hakgalla Experimental Gardens, and the 
morning or afternoon climb to the top of Pedrotailagalla, the 
highest point in the island—is of importance to the health of 
residents toiling on the plains, and is not without interest to visitors. 
But the ascent of Adam’s Peak will be more to the taste of the 
enterprising traveller. From the Maskeliya side, on which tea 
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plantations run up to 5,000 feet, there remain only a little over 2,300 
feet to climb through jungle until the rocky cone is reached and the 
ordeal is not a trying one. But very much more difficult, and, of 
course (in Buddhist eyes especially), far more meritorious, is it to 
start from Katnapoora, the City of Gems,'" lying on the Kaluganga, 
some distance south of the peak, and only sixty feet above seadevel. 
A recent traveller (Dr. Alan Walters), with some experience of 
mountain climbing, declares the ascent of Adam’s Peak (from this 
side) to be more arduous than that of any mountain of the same 
altitude (7,352 feet) with which he is acquainted, the stifling heat 
in the low country of course adding to the difficulties ; while the 
last part, where the climber is described ^ hanging by a chain on 
the bare rough face of a hot white mountain cone, is an experience 
best suited to Alpine Club men. Nevertheless, the same cone can 
be easily surmounted from the north-eastern side, even by ladies, 
and the reward is great ; for the panorama available from the 
summit is among the grandest in the world, few other mountains 
presenting the same unobstructed view over land and sea. One 
thinks of Etna or Vesuvius, or still better of the Japanese Fusiyama, 
but in each case without the volcano, there being no evidence of 
seismic disturbance in Ceylon. It is no wonder that Adam’s Peak 
should be classed among the list of sacred mountains. Rising in 
an isolated, well-defined pyramid, it stands as a sentinel to guard 
the enchanted land within the zone of lofty hills that encircle the 
chief Kandyan province, while on the west and south the uninter- 
rupted view from the summit extends far over undulating plains 
whose rivers in silver threads wind their way to the palm-fringed 
shore of the Indian Ocean. 

On the Peak both sunrise and sunset afford experiences not 
readily forgotten ; but most striking of all is the peculiar appear- 
ance known as the “ Shadow of the Peak,” which is seen, in certain 
favourable conditions of the atmosphere, at sunrise. An enormous 
elongated shadow of the mountain is projected to the westward, not 
only over the land, but over the sea, to a distance of seventy or 
eighty miles. As the sun mounts higher, the shadow rapidly 
approaches the mountain, and appears at the same time to rise 
before the spectator in the form of a gigantic pyramid. Distant 
objects, a hill or river, or even Colombo itself, forty- five miles 
away, may be distinctly seen through it, so that the shadow has 
been compared to a veil hun^ between the observer and the low 
country. It seems to rise rapidly, approach, and even fall back on 
the spectator, until in a moment it is gone. 

In the pil^mage season the so-called footprint and shrine on 
Adam’s P^k are the resort of thousands of the people, who may be 
seen winding up its steep sides, often carrying with tiiem very aged 
relatives, to gam the merit which Buddhists especially connect with 
the pilgrimage ; and the scene on the top, with an assembled crowd 
responding to their priests and bursting forth into loud cries of 
“ Sadhu ! ^ as the morning sun appears, is very striking. 
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Gem-digging. 

From Ratnapura, again, interesting visits can be paid to the 
Gem-digging region in the neighbourhood ; for, though some dis- 
credit has been cast upon the enterprise through certain recent 
experiences of English capitalists — not wisely directed, as some of 
us think — yet it is undeniable that from time immemorial this part 
of Ceylon, and other districts, too, have yielded valuable gems in 
great variety, and sapphires, rubies, and cats’-eyes are sometimes 
found worth a prince’s ransom, besides many others less rated. 
Only last year, single uncut stones, valued at from £1,000 to £1,500 
sterling, were dug out, and the. calculation seems a safe one that, 
including wives and children, not less than twenty thousand of 
the Sinhalese are dependent on this gem-digging industry, so that 
the total finds of marketable stones cannot well be less than 
£20,000 a year. Of course the greater portion of the gems found 
are never reported publicly, or at the Customs, but are taken away 
on their persons by native dealers to one or other of the many 
Rajahs’ Courts in India, where ready purchasers are found, just as 
nearly all the pearls obtained at each of our Ceylon pearl fisheries 
— to be alluded to shortly— go in the same direction. None of the 
English syndicates that have hitherto engaged in gem -digging in 
Ceylon have, as far as I know, taken the full precautions — ^through 
machinery, etc. — that are adopted in working the diamond fields in 
South Airica ; and significant stories are afioat of how native 
employes found it expedient to disappear in the middle of their 
engagements, and never returned to claim balances due of wages, 
not ordinarily forsaken by a Sinhalese or Tamil labourer. The 
inference is clear, that the excuse of sickness or the death of a 
“ grandfather ” covered the determination to secrete and bolt with 
a gem dexterously picked .up and of more or less value. 


Plumbago Mining. 

But, whatever may be said of the Ceylon gem-digging industry — 
and about the interest attaching to it for the visitor there can be 
no cavil — it is indisputable that both interest and importance 
attach to the great native mining of plumbago or graphite, the one 
mineral of commercial importance (apart from precious stones) that 
figures largely in our Customs retuims. The exports of plumbago I 
may at once refer to as rising in quantity for decennial periods as 
follows : 

1840 =» 981 cwt. . . . 1880 = 205,738 cwt. 

1850-23,021 „ . . . 1890 = 372,502 „ 

I860* 75,660 „ . . . 1891 =400,268 „ 

1870 =*85,248 „ . . . 

Most of th^ pits or mines-^for some of them are several hundred* 
of feet in diptn— are worked in a very primitive fashion ; but 
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European methods are now bemnning to be applied through pump- 
«ing and other machinery. The preparation of the plumbago for 
packing and shipment in stores and factories in Colombo chiefly by 
Sinhalese women is very interesting to visitors ; and they should 
also try to see the peeling, drying, and packing of cinnamon bark, 
the manufacture of coconut oil — for which there are some of the 
largest hydraulic presses of the kind in the world — and the final 
processes connected with other products before shipment. 


Further Excursiom and S2)ort, 

Returning to Ratnapura, a boat trip thence for thirty miles by 
the Kaluganga to the coast at Kalutara can be recommended to the 
visitor desirous of seeing something of river and low-countr 3 r forest 
scenery in all their wild beauty and luxuriance. Equally enjoyable 
are boat trips through the backwaters, canals, and lagoons, along 
the western and some parts of the eastern coasts of the island^ 
so admirably described by Miss Gordon Gumming in her “Two 
Happy Years in Ceylon.” 

Time would fail me to touch on many other excursions open to 
visitors, and especially to those desirous of sport, whether it oe the 
hunting of elephant, wild buffalo, bear, or crocodile in the low- 
country, or of elk in the hill regions, and of cheetah common to 
both. The Hambantota district of the Southern Province is the 
favourite resort of the visitor-sportsman seeking for big came, to 
which experienced Malay trackers are ready enough to guide them. 
Here also may be seen, by the seaside, pans from which |alt of the 
purest description is gathered, generally by prison labour, for island 
consumption and sometimes for export. jBut of late years, at 
intervals, there have come to the island parties of visitors (includ- 
ing ladies) determined to see the island more thoroughly, and to 
take advantage of such sport as offered along several comparatively 
lonely routes. These visitors travel with the aid, chiefly, of light 
bullock carts along the roads leading through the far south, east, 
or north of the island. To such the journey from the Southern 
Province into tlva via the Ella Pass — a scene combining sublimity 
and beauty to an almost unequalled degree — and thence by a good 
carriage road to Batticaloa, on the eastern coast, will always be 
attractive. 

But above all other trips available in the island, that to the 

Buried Cities ” — the ruins of the ancient capitals of Anuradha- 
pura and Pollonarua — will probably be the most intemting to 
intelligent Hisitor. Sir William and Lady Gregoiy are no m&n 
judges on such a subject, and they have told me that nowhere 
throughout India have they seen anything more interesting or 
attractive than the reipains of Anuradhapura. This was the 
capital of Ceylon 2,400 years ago, and became a place of great 
magnificence and population, covering a large area about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, and continued to J^psper for some 
centuries following. Eventually the irruptions ox Tamil invaders 

14 
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from Southern India wrought its ruin, and after 1/200 years of 
pre-eminence, this capital Imd to be abandoned, the place falling 
quickly into decay, population departing or dying out, while the 
jungle buried the town out of view. There still stood up through 
the forest, however, four great dagobas, artificial bell-like structures 
built over relics of Buddha, rising from 150 to 360 feet, and cover- 
ing in one case as much as .eight acres with a mass of bricks 
sufficient to build a solid wall ten feet high from London to 
Edinburgh. The place altogether became one of desolation, and 
Bobert Knoit, the Englishman escaping from the Kandyan territory 
over 200 years ago, in .travelling down a river-bed, described the 
neighbourhood as ‘‘a world of hewn stones, which, I suppose, 
formerly were buildings.” “ Buried ” the ancient city practically 
remained, and the dis&ict generally neglected, until about twenty 
years ago, when Sir William Gregory, as Governor, turned his 
attention to the old capital and province. His good work was 
greatly extended by Sir Arthur Gordon, and it would be a long 
though interesting story to tell you of what has been effected 
through the restoration of irrigation tanks and channels — some of 
them of enormous extent — the construction of roads, bridges, and 
other public works by engineers, amongst whom are well-known 
Fellows of this Institute.* Apart from the construction of repro- 
ductive works for the benefit of the natives, enough has been cleared 
in the city to show temples, palaces, monasteries, baths — 

. . . monuments and piles stupendous, 

Of which the very ruins are tremendous I 

Suffice it hete to say that now the trip to Anuradhapura is one 
that well repays the ordina^ visitor, while to the archaeologist, the 
naturalist, ana other specialists it affords the greatest interest. 
There is room for improvement in the means of transit ; but it is 
expected that henceiorward, during . the dry visiting season — 
January to May — a two-horse coach will be run all the way from 
the railway terminus at Matale for sixty-eight miles to Anu- 
radhapura, where good accommodation at the roomy Government 
Rest-house can be had. Eighty miles south-east of Anuradhapura 
lie the ruins of the second ancient capital, Pollonarua, which 
continued* a place of royal residence for some 500 years after the 
former was abandoned. The Government Architect, Mr. J. G. 
Smither, since retired, did much under Governor Gregory to clear, 
measure, sketch, and photograph the ruins of both towns ; while 
now a civil officer^ Mr. H. C. P. Bell, with a force of labourers, is 
engaged in explonng and digging out Anuradhapura^ But at the 
present rate of progress many long years must elapse before even 
all the more interesting portions of these buried cities can be 
uncovered ; and it has been suggested that extraneous aid, after the 
precedent of the ‘‘Cyprus Exploration Fund,” might be sought* 
Indeed, an enterprising American journalist has already been 

** H^roeee^ngfs, Hoydl Colonial Institute^ vol, xv., p. 223. Paper on “ Irrigation 
in Ceylon, J^ncient and Modem.” By James R. Mosse, M. Xnst. C.£. 
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making inquiries as to whether a syndicate of his countrymen would 
be allowed to take part. To such a proposal Sir William Gregory, 
and, 1 believe, Sir Arthur Gordon are not favourable, although to 
a partial experiment on the site of Pollonarua alone less objection 
might be offered. 


Round the Island, 

Before leaving the subject of the routes and sights open to the 
visitor and traveller, I would refer to the voyage round the island 
by either of two well-found, comfortable steamers of the Ceylon 
Navigation Company, now regularly running. The circuit is made 
in less than a week, with time to land ana see a little of several 
ports. Thus, leaving Colombo Bouth-about, Galle, the old port 
of call for the mail steamers, with its beautiful but rather 
dangerous harbour, is first touched at ; then HambantOta, with its 
salt pans and dry climate j Batticaloa, near to one of the greatest 
scenes of rice and coconut cultivation in the island, and its lagoon 
famous for “singing fish”; and next Trincomalee, the head-quarters 
of the naval commander-in-chief in the East Indies, a.nd one of the 
great harbours of the world. In ftome respects it is more accessible, 
capacious, and even more beautiful than the far-famed Sydney har- 
bour, than the Derwent basin at Hobart, or the Golden Horn leading 
to San Francisco— all of which I have had the privilege of com- 
paring by personal inspection with Trincomalee— or, I believe, than 
the splendid harbour of Bio de Janeiro. Land-looked, and still as 
an inland lake, the broad expanse of waters, numerous beautiful 
islands, rocky headlands, together with woody acclivities and tower- 
ing mountains in the background, combine to form at Trincomalee 
an Oriental Windermere. But, alas ! there is neither population 
nor trade to make use of this harbour, which is on the wrong side 
of the island to be of service to the Colony ; so that Trincomalee 
is of value mainly for the navy guarding the trade of the Bay of 
Bengal and for Imperial interests. 

The next ports touched at are small ones on the northern penin- 
sula of Jaffna, the scene of as dense a population, as interesting and 
varied cultivation in grain, vegetables, and fruit, and of as valuable 
educational and mission work, as is to be found in Ceylon. Later 
on the Paumben, or ** snake channel, is passed through, and the 
opportunity is afforded for visiting the great Hindoo temple at 
Eamisseran (868 feet long by 672 feet wide), which, though actually 
situated on Indian territory, is closely connected with Ceylon. 


Peavi Fisheries, 

Beturning through the Gulf of Manaar, the steamer passes close 
to the pearl oyster banks off Aripo and Dutch Bay, where the ^arl 
fisheries for which Ceylon has so long been famous have been held. 
One of the most successful was that of 1891, when a fishery of 
44,400,000 oysters, one-third of which went as ihe share of the 
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boatmen-divers, yielded to the Government for the remainder 
no less a sum than 96^779 rupees. This fishery lasted 4ji days, 
being controlled by the Government Agent of the province and a 
marine inspector, while a bare spot on the shore was for the time 
converted into a busy, populous town with many thousands of 
natives. These comprised dealers in pearls and their servants, who 
were attracted from all parts of India, divers and their relatives 
from as far off as the Persian Gulf, boutique keepers, etc., all of 
whom disappeared as if by magic so soon as the fishery was closed. 
The oysters caught each day are brought ashore, counted out into 
three heaps by the boatmen, two of which the Government Agent 
takes over and offers for sale by public auction at so much per 
1,000. The buyers then superintend for themselves the washing 
of the oysters for pearls. The diving is done after a primitive 
fashion, and the longest time a diver has remained under water, so 
far as the records of the fisheries can be trusted, is 1 minute 49 
seconds. Ceylon pearls were sent in eight varieties (according to 
shape and purity) by the King of Ceylon 300 years b.c. to the 
Emperor Asoka in Northern India, along with precious sapphires, 
rubies, and other gems. 

Apart from the rich harvests of pearls in the years of the native 
kings, and during the Portuguese and Dutch occupation of the 
shores of Ceylon, within the British era the official receipts from 
pearl fisheries may be summarised as follows : — From 1 796, when 
British rule commenced, to 1837, the total receipts were £946,803, 
against an expenditure of £51,752. From 1838 to 1854 there was 
no regular fishery ; nor again in 1861-2 ; nor from 1864 to 1873 ; 
nor in 1876-6, 1878, 1882-3-5-6 ; and yet, in the remaining seventeen 
years, including 1891, no less than 345 million pearl oysters were 
fished, the Government share of which sold for £614,597. The 
highest net revenue in any one year since 1814 was the £86,000 
realised last year. The average price then paid for the oysters was 
£3 ds, 3d. per thousand ; while in 1880 it was as low as 15x. 4d.f 
and in 1860 as high as £12 17s. lOc^. per 1,000, according to the 
abundance of the fishery and the size of the pearls found each day. 
Unfortunately, I have to add that there is no prospect of another 
Ceylon pearl fishery for some years to come. 


Ceylon as a Field for Colonists'^ or Setders. 

Having now dwelt at some length on Ceylon’s chief attractions 
to visitors, and incidentally alluded to a few of the exceptionally 
interesting native industries, I must next very briefly indicate what 
can fairly be said of the Colony as a field for “ settlers,” chiefly 
from the Jdother Country, with, it may be, some from the European 
Continent, America, or Australasia. And first, I must at once aver 
that Ceylon, like the tropics generally, and India, is no place for 
the working man ” in the ordinary acceptance of the term. And 
yet no one need go there expecting to prosper— be he gently or 
lowly born — unless he is prepared for hard work. Indeed, the 
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anxieties and difficulties attending trade and enterprise connected 
with the East have of late years been so great, and so aggravated 
by the uncertainty of exchange, that business men in the chief 
towns of India and Ceylon have been heard to envy the typical 
British, Australian, or American working man, with his possibility 
of realising 

Eight hours’ work, 

Eight hours’ play, 

Eight hours’ sleep, 

And 8s, a day 1 

But be that as it may, the safe counsel in regard to India, the 
tropics, and especially Ceylon, is that no one, unless a capitalist, 
should go out without a definite engagement, office, or at least the 
promise of employment in view. In other words, no one should go 
to the island “ seeking.” And yet in tiie early, rough pioneering 
days of planting, some fifty to fifty-five years ago, many young men 
came to the island on chance and got on well. But that was when 
there was plenty of work to be done in opening coffee plantations, 
an industry that continued fairly prosperous for some forty years, 
till smitten with a fungus pest, which can only be compared, in its 
destructive effects, to the phylloxera on the vine. Still, the island 
continues to be the best school available on the world's surface 
for tropical agriculturists. Planters trained in Ceylon in the 
management of coloured labour — and nowhere are native labourers 
treated with more consideration — are now to be found cultivating 
coffee, pepper, tobacco, etc., in the Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, 
North Borneo, sugar in North Queensland, pioneering with coffee 
in the highlands of East Africa, improving the cacao and coffee 
culture of the West Indies, growing oranges in Florida, grapes and 
other fruit in California, or superintending plantations in Brazil ; 
while two ex-Ceylon planters of experience have just returned from 
a trans- Andean expedition in Peru, where they explored and selected 
large areas of fine lands for tropical products, along the tributaries 
of the Amazon, for the Peruvian Corporation of London. To have 
earned the reputation of being a reliable experienced Ceylon planter 
is, therefore, pretty w-ell a passport to respect, if not profitable 
employment, all round the tropical and sub-tropical world. 

In the island itself, however. Tea has now taken the place of 
Coffee, the area planted rising from 10 acres in 1867, or 1,000 
acres in 1875, to over 250,000 acres at the present time, the annual 
exports of this staple simultaneously expanding from 1,000 lb. to 
68,000,000 lb. last year. This is an unprecedented development in 
the history of any planting industry in the short period of fifteen 
years, while there is the probability of the Colony attaining to an 
export of 100,000,000 lb. in the course of the next few years. This 
should relieve the mother country of the necessity for going beyond 
her own dependencies — India and Ceylon — for this important article 
of universal coil^umption in 

The cups that cheer, but not inebriate. 

There is also the guarantee to consumers of Ceylon and Indian 
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teas that the utmost cleanliness and care are observed in their pre- 
paration, machinery being freely utilised ; while teas of the finest 
aroma and most delicate character, with a minimum of tannin, can 
be supplied from the higher altitudes. 

Unlike coffee, which could only be profitably grown on land 
between such limits as 1,500 and 4,500 to 5,000 feet of altitude, 
tea in Ceylon flourishes under suitable conditions of soil and rain- 
fall, almost from the coast-line up to the plateaux and slopes of 
our highest hill ranges at 6,000 to 6,500 feet above, sea-level. There 
is, therefore, far more scope for tea than there was for coffee culture, 
and the moist, hot climate is admirably adapted for the plant, while 
a l^f crop is not nearly so exhausting to the soil as one of fruit. 
But, on the other hand, the falling prices of recent years for tea 
generally, and the fear bf over-production — of supply outrunning 
a demand profitable to the planter — ^forbids me to* say that there is 
scope in Ceylon for more tea planters unless they be young men 
witn capital, who,, after learning their business, are prepared to 
take, up existing properties, develop their economic cultivation and 
improve the factory preparation,’* and so advance the enterprise. 
For let me say that there is » still a fair margin of profit to be 
obtained from tea culture in the island under favourable conditions.* 

Apart from tea, however, there is scope for the investment of 
capital, and roopi foi* settlers in Ceylon. In the low country the 
cultivation of the Coconut, Palm is often profitable, though not 
generally a favourite with Europeans on account of the long period 
required to bring the tree into profitable bearing — some twelve to 
fifteen years. But thdre aire favourable situations, notably on the 
north-west coast, where there are suitable crown lands available for 
purchase, and where in from ten to twelve years paying crops of 
nuts can be gathered from palms carefully planted and attended to. 
And this is an industry that is likely to have a prosperous future 
before it, in view not only of the value of the oil for many pur- 
poses— soap and candle making among the rest— but of the coir 
fibre from the husk, the latest use for the latter being to fill in 
tie sides of our men-of-war behind the iron-plating. A new 
demand of late years bas sprung up in confectionery for desic- 
cated coconut ” of which not less than 1,500,000 lb. was exported 
from Ceylon last year. Of oocpnut oil the export has trebled in 
ten years, and of other products of the palm (coir, copra, nuts, etc.) 
the shipments have correspondingly advancea. The whole of the 
products of this palm exported from Ceylon aggregated about 18,000 
shipping tons, worth £400,000 twelve years ago, in 1880, against 
about 60,000 shipping tons, worth about a million sterling last 
year. 

There are other directions in which, as practical authorities in 
Ceylon maintain, large areas of fine land in the low country will yet 
be utilised for a^icultutal purposes by capitalists and planters when 
railway extension is cafti^ out ndore feedy to-vdilrds the south, 
north-west^' and north. Bice, Cacao, and Tobacco may be culti- 

♦ See papet on The Tea Industry of Ceylon,” by Mr. X X. Shand, in the 
Prae^%ngi Royal Colonial InHitatt for 1887^8, page 85. 
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vated, for instance, under some of the great tanks of late years made 
available for irrigation, and even plantations of valuable fruit and 
timber trees may yet be started by Britisb colonists. But so long 
as attention is concentrated on some one staple, like coffee or tea, 
capable of profitable growth, within easy reach of the shipping port, 
and in the healthier, because more open, settled, and higher dis- 
tricts of the island, no one can blame planters for declining to go 
farther afield. 


Planting and Settlement within the Mountain Zone. 

As regards the higher redons of the Central Monntain Zone, 
which for over fifty years have been chiefly identified with the 
planting enterprise, it may be superfluous to say that no more 
attractive and, in large divisions, healthier copniary for settlement 
exists anywhere on the globe. From 8,000 feet upwards, and 
especially in the uplands of Dimbula, Diko^a, and Maskeliya,* the 
climate is as nearly perfect’’^ as is possible, with an average 
temperature of from 58 to 68 degrees all the year round. Served 
by first-class railways and roads, and with resident medical ofiftoers, 
clergymen, and even certain educational advantages, it is no wonder, 
that planters have come to regard this quarter as a comparatively 
permanent residence ; many of them, with their families, occupy 
comfortable bungalows, and only visit England when the children 
require to be brought home to complete their education. Ordinarily, 
of course, the planter in India and Ceylon is regarded as a bird of 
passage. Each young man coming out has thought of five, or at 
most ten, years as the period of his ** exile ; but in Ceylon, as in 
the West Indies, in the healthier parts, prolonged if not permanent 
residence is likely to become the rule, and even now there are 
colonists who have been out twenty, thirty, aye, forty and fifty years, 
who declare they have enjoyed better health, and encountered fewer 
risks to life, than if they Imd remained to face the trying winters 
and treacherous springs of the mother country. I wish the Engluh 
Life Assurance Offices would note this fact, and remove the 
unnecessary extra charge for residence in the island of Ceylon. 


Forests and other Beserves of Crown Land. 

I may be reminded, however, that all the land available in the 
hill regions 1 speak of has lieen taken up for planting, and ind^d 
that too much of the hill forests has already been cleared. To 
remove the latter impression, it is only necessary to climb one of 
our higher mountains, like Adam’s Peak or PedrotaUagallai and 
look down on the vast extent of forest in all directions still reiUain- 
ing. Indeed, an order issued some years ago by the Secretary of 
State to sell Do%iore Crown land above 6,(W wt will have to be 
relaxed unless progress is to be stopped, more especially now tbai 
a railway is shortly to be opened across the very highest district, 
where considerable reserves of such land may well be utilised, if 
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not for planting, at any rate for gardening and pastoral purposes. 
In place of selling, however, the Crown may well lease out portions 
of such lands for grazing purposes to rear cattle, sheep, and even 
horses ; and I am aware that capitalists have already been offering 
to take up certain pai^s between Dimbula and Uva on lease, with 
the condition of leaving all large ttees untouched, while clearing 
the undergrowth, and introducing new and better fodder grass 
and good farm stock for breeding and market purposes from the 
Australian Colonies.* 


The Province of Uva, 

But in speaking of the attraction to settlers in the upland health- 
ful divisions of Ceylon, I would more especially refer to the Province 
of Uva, ere long to be connected by Governor Sir Arthur Gordon’s 
railway with the capital and shipping port. IVithin the area of 
uncultivated land in this province there is room for very considerable 
development ; we may even see Coffee planted again with success 
in well-chosen gardens, and there is still an appreciable area under 
this product in Uva. Cacao (or the chocolate plant), which is also 
a tropical product with a good demand beyond the existing supply, 
can be grown, far more freely than it is as yet, in sheltered valleys 
here. Ceylon cacao plantations turn out the finest product of any 
“ cocoa ” received in the London market, and the export from the 
island has increased from 10 cwt. in 1878 to over 20,500 cwt. in 
1891 ; while four- or five-fold this quantity would readily be taken 
off at profitable prices by the European consumers. Even Cin- 
chona bark can be grown profitably in the good soil and fine climate 
of Uva, although over the hill country generally this culture has 
had to be given up, since the price of quinine fell (mainly through 
large crops of bark from Ceylon) from 12«. an ounce in 1877-9 to 
U., and even 9dl., per ounce ,lMt year in Mincing Lane ! But there 
are still many other tropical products in good request — among 
them pepper, cardafiioms, nutmegs, cocoa, rubber, etc., which, with 
the advantage of railway communication, can well be tried by 
settlers commanding a certain amount of capital. The feeding 
of Cattle, for market, already carried on in the district, should be 
greatly extended, while that of sheep is just about to be introduced ; 

* Altogether, in Ceylon, only 2J million acres are cultivated out of 16| 
millions of total extent $ and, allowing for tanks, lakes, rivers, swamps, and 
useless areas, there must still be 8 mimon acres of good forest land, with a 
still larger area of low scrub and open pasturage land. The greater portion 
of the avai^ble Crown reserve land is, however, situated within the d^ zone 
of the island ; but, with the extension of irrigation facilities, this dimculty 
would be obviated or mitigated. The figures for the areas within the moist 
and dry zones in Ceylon may be given as follows 

i Tons, Cultivated. ^ Uncultivated. 

Wit3iin moist zone acres 5,600,000 1,760,000 8,850,000 

dry zone „ 10,200,000 1,000,000 9,200,000 


16,800,000 


2,760.000 18,060,000 
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and there is ample encouragement to increase the culture of vege- 
tables (potatoes especially) and fruits for the Colombo market. For, 
be it noted, that at present the vast proportion of the meat, grain, 
vegetables (potatoes especially) consumed in Colombo and other 
chief towns of the island is imported from India or Australia. The 
centre of the uplands of Uva may be found at Bandarawella (4,500 
feet above sea* level), shortly to be the terminus of the railway now 
under construction, and here, by universal consent of Governor, 
medical man and visitor, is the finest climate in the island. An 
experienced Colonist, with no personal interest in the province, and 
who, along with the writer, in 1872 first propounded the scheme of 
railway extension across the hills into Uva — which was , actually 
commenced by Sir Arthur Gordon in 1888 — has written to me in 
view of this paper in the following terms of Bandarawella ” as a 
health resort, with its fine climate and other advantages : — 

There are few more pathetic sights to be seen on board our eastward- 
bound steamers than the consumptive patient en rovte for distant 
Australia. If in the earlier stages, well and good ; but it is feared the 
family, or family doctor, too frequently only part with their patient 
when it becomes a last resource. The result being, as all travellers can 
truly tell, that too often the little remaining strength gives way under 
the prolonged discomforts which all invalids must endure even on board 
the P. & 0. — the closing scene — that saddest of all sights — a burial at 
sea. 

“ Far be it from me, therefore, to recommend even the pure air of this 
cheerful, sunny spot in the highlands of Ceylon to those already in the 
final throes of pulmonary complaint ; but whslt 1 feel sure all medical 
men who know this particular locality will support me in saying is, that 
young sufferers threatened with consumption might here find an effectual 
antidote, and a congenial temporary or permanent home at half the 
distance of Australia ; a resort that may be reached in little more than 
a fortnight. 

** A temperature which all the year round is moderate and ^uable, air 
which it is a positive luxury to breathe. No malaria lurking in, swamps, 
no fever-laden breezes, no superabundant moisture, no chilling along- 
shore winds; a climate, in short, in which one soon learns to foi^et 
that he owns a frail body susceptible to climatic changes. 

And such a climate has Bandarawella, the terminus next year of the 
highland railway in Ceylon. 

It may be asked why this salubrious spot has been so little heard of 
hitherto ; the answer being it was not sufficiently ‘ get-at-able.* Till now, 
when the important railw'ay extension is about to be opened, the accom- 
modation for visitors has b^n limited to one small Best House or wayside 
Inn, but doubtless ample hotels will soon be ready to receive the casual 
visitors or temporaiy residents. 

The one drawback may be the extreme quietness of the place, and 
as idleness whether of mind or body is not conducive to health, it may 
here be proper to remark that for either lady or ^tleman interesting 
and profitable employment need not be wanting. Young ladies wiu 
discover that educational establishments must soOn be inaugurated for 
the many European children whose parents would so much rather have 
them near, than away in distant England, with all its climatic risks. 
A pleasant outdoor life will alwaya be open to the agriculturally 
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disposed. Nearly all English vegetables, many of our best fruits, and 
many more we cannot lay claim to ,m England, thrive to perfection in 
such a climate as this — to say nothing of dairy products, all of which 
would find a ready market in Colombo, now one of the chief calling 
ports in the world, 

“ Tea also grows well on these beautiful patenas, and although the 
Ceylon planter is apt to glut the market even with the best of products, 
there is no reason why Bandarawella should not share in the chances of 
this enterprise. In the valleys, cacao will prosper. There are, moreover, 
many other economic plants which might be grown here with equal 
facility and profit, such as the aloes and agaves for fibre, hemp, etc. A 
short residence would soon help one to decide upon a special hobby. 

Around this patena, or beautifully undulating grassy sward, extending 
to some 400 square miles, are the once famous coffee-growing districts of 
Udapusilava, Haputella, and Badulla, the last named long known as the 
‘ Queen of Coffee districts ’ ; and there, with its blue head rising to a 
height of 6,680 feet, still stands Namanacoolykande, on the shouldem of 
which once rested some of the finest coffee estates in the world. * God 
made coffee for Uva, and XJva for coffee,’ said good Dr. Thwaites, of 
Peradeniya; and the cannie Scotchman who cultivates here used to 
remark that so long as heather grew around Ben Nevis, the fragrant 
berry would thrive in his fields ; but, ^las 1 tea has, over a wide extent, 
replaced it.” 

Arabi, and those of his co-exiles who grumble at present at the 
moist climate on the coast, will readily find a delightful bracing 
change, and escape the wet season of Colombo, when the Uva rail- 
way is finished next year to Bandarawella. What the railway will 
mean in the development of the province, can only be understood 
by those who are acquainted with the difficulties encountered when 
an unusually heavy monsoon cuts up the cart-roads, breaks down 
bridges, or aggravates cattle murrain. Not thirty years ago a 
Glasgow merchant who voyaged out to Ceylon to inspect his fine 
coffee plantation in Uva got as far as Nuwara Eliya, forty miles 
from his property, and refused to go farther, so trying was the 
journey by road; and he actually returned home without seeing the 
place, contenting himself with an independent report ! This was, 
of course, au extreme case, but in respect of access and development 
the railway will undoubtedly work a great change in this* part of 
the island. 


Ths Natives: Sinhalese^ Tamils, etc, 

, It may be thought that in saying so much of British planters, 
settlers, and capitsdists, in the f Ujrther development of Ceylon, I am 
losing sight of the natives of the islafid— of the Sinhalese, Tamils, 
and other races to be found there. But this is not really the case ; 
for it has been demonstrated that every acre of land planted with 
tea, coffee, <^cao, etc., means the support of five additional natives 
^en, ami ^ildren), and to the planting enterprise of 

Ceylon at ims moment considerably over a million of natives of the 
island or of Southern India owe directly or indirectly their means 
of subsistence. Be it remembered that little more than forty years 
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ago — at the time when Sir Samnel Baker lived with “ the rifle and 
hound ” on the hills of Ceylon— these upland regions were all barren 
waste, or covered with heavy jungle. Not only has cultivation, 
taken the place of jungle over immense tracts, whidi have been 
opened up by roads and railways, but prosperous villages and towns 
filled with well-to-do natives — traders, caHmen, artificers, etc., in a 
few hundreds or thousands, have sprung up in every district. Such 
places can be counted by the score, and even the sides of roads 
which were all bare within my recollection are now lined with 
native huts and cultivation. Notwithstanding that the total export 
and import trade of Ceylon has risen froni a value of less than one 
million sterling in 1837 — the year when the planting industry fairly 
began— to that of about £9,000,000 last jrear, and the general 
revenue from £372,030 to about £1,400,000 in this same period, it , 
is true that many Colonists and British capitalists who invested in 
the interval found in their plantations the graves of many a British 
sovereign. But what they lost, the Sinhalese, Tamils, Moormen, 
and Malays never failed to reap. Sir Charles Bernard, the other 
evening in Toynbee Hall, told the working men of East London 
that the mass of Indian labourers were well off wh^n they could 
earn two shillings a week, which was sufficient to keep a man, his 
wife, and two or three children comfortably ; and that eight to ten 
millions of natives in India had a hard time of it, because they 
could not usually make above one shilling to one shilling ana 
sixpence per week. The rural natives of Ceylon, like those of 
India, spend little or nothing to provide against cold, in clothing, 
boots or shoes, fire^ house-rent or furniture, while their food is 
cheap ; and in our island the labouring man, woman, or child can 
any day get ready and easy employment on tea plantations, the 
men earning from half-a-crown to three shillings and sixpence a 
week. Most of the work of tea plucking, culture, and pr^aration 
has to be done by two hundred thousand immigrants from Southern 
India, because the Sinhalese are on the whole too well off, too inde* 
pendent, or too lazy to go on the plantations.* However, the simple 
answer to any critic whom you may hear in England or elsewhere 
speak of the people of Ceylon — ^the Ceylonese of all races — as 
unprosperous, depressed, or ill-off is found in the one sufficient, 
undeniable fact that the population of the island has increased from 
Uss than 1,500,000 in 1837 to 3,008,239 in the census of last year, 
and out of this total not more than 6,000 are Europeans. 

The Sinhalese and Tamils of Ceylon are a docile, intelligent,, and 
, advancing people. Their history, religion, and social customs may 
well afford an interesting study to the visitor, traveller, and settler. 
It must be remembered that the Sinhalese (now numbering 2,000,000} 
are an A^an people like ourselves, and originally came from 
Northern India. Separated from their own race, and confined to 
this little island in Southern Asia, it is 'without parallel that so 
small a nation as the Sinhalese (there were not more than 750,000 

* A considerable number of Sinhalese have, however, of recent years 
employment on tea plantations near their viuages, the work of plucking 
leaf being very easy, and the wages paid regularly. 
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when the British took possession of Oeylon) should have retained 
for more than 2,000 years their country, their language, and their 
religion, though constantly assailed by invaders from the opposite 
continent, one division of whom alone had a population to draw on 
of 10,000,000 to 12,000,000. Be it noted, however, that at one time 
the King or Emperor of Ceylon was, a very important potentate. 
Even so late as a. d. 1150, or 740 years ago, Prakrama Bahu, the 
accomplished, mighty and sole King of Lanka,” besides securing 
peace and prosperity throughout the island, commanded a large 
army and powerful fleet, with which he successfully attacked 
enemies in Siam and Cambodia, aa well as Southern India. 

What the population was in his time, or in earlier eras of pros- 
perity, we cannot now learn. I do not think the total population 
ever reached the 12,000,000 of some exaggerated estimates; 4,000,000 
or 5,(X)0,000 would seem to me the very outside of probability ; for 
the Southern and South-western divisions of the island, where for 
many centuries now the population has chiefly been found, were 
in early times but sparsely occupied. Nevertheless, as regards the 
other portions, I am free to admit that the remains of tanks and 
watercourses, to promote irrigation over a large area in the Northern 
and Eastern divisions, show the population to have been very con- 
siderable, where now there are only units to the square mile. 
Whole districts in this part must have been depopulated either by 
disease or war; and the remnants, though forced to leave the 
plains by famine, pestilence or sword, or all combined, still had 
their hill fastnesses to guard against the foe. It has been well said 
that no one should look on the Kandyans — the highlanders of the 
Sinhalese, and generally muscular, bearded men — ^without venera- 
tion, when he remembers the warfare they so long waged that their 
land might be free from the yoke of the foreign oppressor. But 
certainly never has the ** Boman peace ” been so long or so thoroughly 
maintained in Ceylon as daring the present century by the British 
Government, which has given, or is gradually giving, to the people 
all the so.cial and many of the political privileges enjoyed oy 
Englishmen at home.* 

In contrast with the Kandyans, the Sinhalese of the low country 
are generally effeminate, and they have been described as the 
“ women of the human race.” When being trained as soldiers in 
early days, they could not be taught not to fire away their ramrods 
as the true missiles of destruction I Long subjected to semi-slavery 
by Kandyans, Portuguese, and Dutch alike, it was no wonder they 

* No one has written more sympathetically of the Sinhalese than the 
venerated and accomplished Wesleyan missionary and Orientalist, Robert 
Spence Hardy, who worked for twent^'-fire years in Ceylon. In his “ J ubilee 
Memorials,*’ publiidied in 1864, he said : ** Nearly all the social and political 
privileges that Englishmen possess at home the Ceylonese enjoy in this island. 
In Britain, lives without number have been sacrificed on the scaffold and 
elsewhere oy iits patriots ; tortures of the most appalling character have been 
endured, and battles many have been fought to secure to its people the 
freedom they now enjoy ; and yet nearly every advantage connected, with 
the birthright of the Bntidn, thus dearly purchased, is now possessed by 

natives of this and other cobnles, though neither they nor their forefathers 
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became deceitful and unreliable — that the truth was not in them 
in the early part of this century. But a change for the better has 
taken place. Many of them are still complaisant to a degree ; 
willing to accept a new religion, so long as they are not asked to 
give up their own ; to oblige “ master,” even to the length of 
swearing that black is white in the witness-box if told to do so ; 
and to please the womens ” is often the excuse given by Sinhalese 
men-servants to their European employers for foolish or absurd 
observances. They all marry very young, but do not, as a rule, 
have large families, though a woman may here, as in India, be a 
grandmother at thirty, and, if she lives, a great-grandmother at 
forty-live. A Sinhalese woman who has never married is indeed a 
rare unit in the population. Though, for that matter, the saying 
is true as regards European ladies, that “women’s rights” are 
seldom if ever heard of eastward of Suez. In India, however, there 
are great reforms to be worked out in respect of women which 
scarcely affect their better-off sisters in Ceylon. 

May I, in passings add that there is no greater scope for the 
beneficial influence of educated, sympathetic English ladies in the 
present day than in India and Ceylon? Thej^eat need and the 
ample room there is for them as teachers, Zenana missionaries, 
nurses, and especially as physicians, and the way in which these'* 
duties are being slowly but surely taken up, has dmost made one 
believe there is a providential arrangement — in Britain having so 
many single ladies free from incumbrances, and ready to meet the 
great call for their services from India and Ceylon, as from China 
and Africa. 

As regards the Colonies, I have for the last twenty years been 
an advocate for brother and sister going out together, whether to 
Australia, America, India, or Ceylon; that is, where there is the 
promise of employment for the brother, or a little capital available. 
What will keep one will nearly keep two under such circumstances ; 
and parents who deliberatelv plan a Colonial career for one or more 
of their sons Could not do better than seek to train, if they have 
daughters, one or more to accompany their brothers. On the hills 
of India and Cevlon I know well that manv lonely bungalows 
would have been brightened, and many valuable lives saved from, 
premature illness and death, if this had been the rule in past years. 
And then, as planters and colonists laid the foundation of pecuniary 
independence, sisters would be exchanged (with their consent, of 
course 1), and happy homes established without the risk too o^en 

ever paid for them a fraction of their property, or endured for them a single 
privation, or lost one life. The natives who can live on the produce of me 
coconut tree, and need no more clothing than a rag to wrap round their 
loins, for decency rather than dress, would remain slaves as long as the race 
lasts, all classes exposed to the tyranny of every grade above them, without 
an effort to better their state, if men who have breathed the rime and braved 
the snowstorm did not break their fetters and teach them to be free. In all 
that regards character and comfort, in all thin^ that raise man in the scale 
of being, in all that takes the rubble from withiuhim and puts soul-ore in its 
place, me people of Ceylon are favoured with greater helps than have pre- 
viously been known to any rice-eating nation in the world.** 
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attending the bringing out of brides to what may prove to them an 
unsuitable climate. For I need scarcely add that if the sisters did 
not care to settle down, or find the climate suitable, it is much easier 
for a sister than a wife to return and re-settle in England. 

I think enough has been said, though very imperfectly, to show 
the deep interest which visitors, as well as settlers, may feel in the 
people of our island. Very much owing to the good work done by 
missionaries in past years, education, in proportion to population, is 
ten times farther advanced in Ceylon than in India ; and though 
much remains to be done, steady, if not rapid, progress is being 
made. So much is this the case that Ceylonese young men are now 
finding scope for their energies as domestic servants, clerks, school- 
masters, road officers, and even doctors beyond their own shores-— 
in India, Burmah (where there are two pure Sinhalese as assistant 
missionaries),^ in the Straits Settlements, and again in some parts 
of Australasia. 

Let me here refer to the great and good work done by the public 
servants in Ceylon. In the Civil Service we have a body of cul- 
tured, honourable English gentlemen, standing as it were between 
the Colonists and the natives, whose one mission is to promote 
the good government and welfare of the people, and it is greatly 
owing to them that the Sinhalese and Tamils are now in so con- 
tented and advanced a position. 


The Future of the Island. 

As regards the future prosperity of the island, to sum up in a 
sentence or two, I may well adopt, with but few changes, the 
words of one of our latest and most disinterested visitors, Dr. Alan 
Walters. “The guarantee of prosperity is found in the central 
— even magnificent — geographical position of Ceylon, her ready 
command of cheap labour, her superb climate, and the amazing 
fecundity with which Nature, out of a lean rather than a fat soil, 
pours forth her fruits in answer to human toil. As an emporium 
of commerce, a coaling station, and a half-way house for the far 
East and South — China and Australia— the place of Ceylon on the 
map is unrivalled. To the traveller, apart from the Cyclopean 
antiquities, which will no doubt before long be made accessible to 
the madding crowd by a railway — conductors, coupons, and aU the 
rest of it — there are abounding attractions in this beautiful island, 
be he artist or ermuy^, sportsman, naturalist, or scribe. The way 
there is, in these days, as easy as rolling, off a log ; it is only the 
way back that is hard-«-hard because as the low, palm-fringed shores 
sink beneath the horizon, and the Peak of Adam cloaks itself afar 
in a mantle of majestic mystery, vou feel and know that yonder 
flashing poiit of light in your wake keeps watch by the gateway 
of an Edeti' where you fain would have lingered, and marks the 
portal of a i^mmer isle where the brain-fogged workman may stand 
apart from the strain and stress of life, and the lotus eater (among, 
the visitors with leisure) may take his fill.” 



APPmDIX. 

Some of the Staple Exports from Ceylonit with their Jhstrihatwn, for the year 1891 ; compa/ted with the total Exports 

of the same in each of the three previous years. 
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No. II. 


PRINCIPAL RECENT WORKS ON CEYLON OP INTEREST 
TO THE VISITOR OR INTENDING SETTLER. 

“ Murray’s Handbook for India and Ceylon,” 1891. 

“ Fifty Years in Ceylon.” An autobiography by the late Major Thomas 
Skinner, C.M.G. [W. H. Allen & Co., 1891.] 

“Two Happy Years in Ceylon.” (Illustrated.) By Miss Gordon 
Gumming. [Blackwood, 1891.] 

“Palms and Pearls, or Scenes in Ceylon.” (Illustrated.) By Alan 
Walters. [R. Bentley & Sons, 189%] 

“ About Ceylon and Borneo,” (Illustrated.) By Walter J. Clutter- 
buck. [Longmans, 1891.1 

“ Ceylon in 189.8.” (Illustrated.) By John Ferguson. Being a fourth 
edition of a Popular History and Guide to the Island. (In the 
press.) [John Haddon & Co., London.] 

“ The Ceylon Handbook and Directory for 1891 and 1892.” By A. M. 

& J. Ferguson. [John Haddon & Co., London.] 

“ Guide to Colombo.” By Geo, Bkeen. [John Haddon & Co., London.] 
“ Guide to Kandy and Nuwara Biiya.” By S. M. Burrows. [John 
Haddon & Co., London.] 

“ The Buried Cities of Ceylon.” By S. M. Burrows, (John Haddon $c 
Co., London.] 

“Manuals on Tea, Coconuts, Cacao, Rubber, their Cultivation, etc.'* 
Compiled by A. M. & 'J. Ferguson. [John Haddon & Co., 
London.] 

“ The Tropical Agriculturist,” fdr Planters, published monthly, [John 
Haddon &: Co., London.] 

[Tim above Worh cm be seen in the Library of the Royal * 
Colonial Imtitute,'\ 


Discussion, 

The Hon. Sir Akthur Gordon, G.C.M.G. : As the last returned 
Governor of Ceylon, I have been asked to undertake the agreeable 
duty of opening the discussion. 1 am glad to bear my testimony, 
humble as it iii, to the skill with which Mr. Ferguson, in the course 
of a brief paper, has contrived, without making it a mere collection 
of statistics, to deal with a variety of topics o^ great and permanent 
interest. But when I am told to open a discussion, I' confess 1 
find myself somewhat at a loss, because to discuss a question one 
must take up some position that has not been taken up before, 
more or less demur to what has been advanced, or ask for an 
explanation of the meaning of what has been said. Now, X cannot 
say that 1 am disposed to dispute any of the propositions that have 
been brought forward, or that I do not understand the terms in 
which they have been stated. As those among us who are familiar 
with Ceyloi^ do not require to be told, Mr. Ferguson and I have had 
our difEeren^es in times past, and 1 daresay if I were now in Ceylon 
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we should have them again, but they were differences which have 
never prevented our mutual respect for each other, or, I believe, our 
mutual feeling that each was deeply concerned in the welfare of the 
colony. Now, I listened to the paper — knowing I was to be asked 
to discuss it — ^in a somewhat critical spirit, to see where I could 
find a peg on which to hang a dissent, and 1 said to myself as it 
went on : • “ Now, can I raise discussion upon that point ? No. 
Will that do ? No.” But I did find one proposition in what he 
read against which, I confess, I do feel inclined to janter a protest — 
to demur to the suggestion put forward, and that is wiih regard to 
the manner in which the still existing forests of Ceylon should be 
dealt with. I am bold to say I do not concur with Mr. Ferguson 
in the impression which he sa^s is produced b}r a view from the top 
of the Pedrotallagalla mountains over the planting district of Ceylon, 
He says that from the top of one of these mountains you will see 
what a great extent of forest there is still left and to spare. I can. 
only say that when I last ascended to the summit the impression 
left on my mind was — how little was the bit of wood now left 
there, and extensive and alarming the denudation of the country. 
It shows how the same view may differentljr impress different 
people, but I must say, bearing in mind the views of my eminent 
predecessors — Sir Hercules Bobinson and Sir William Gregory — 
I hold it to be of the utmost importance to the welfare of the 
island that that reserve of forest above a height of 6,000 feet 
should not rashly be tampered with. I say that with emphasis, 
because I have had opportunities in other parts of the world of 
seeing what the effect of such denudation is. On a small scale I 
have seen it in Mauritius ; on a large scale I have seen it in South 
America, and when once that reserve of wood on the summit of 
the island has been got rid of you will find it uncommonly diffi- 
cult, if not impossible to replace, and you will find the results 
exceedingly unpleasant. 1 therefore hope the Government of 
Ceylon will be very careful before relaxing its rules with regard to 
the felling of timber above 5,000 feet. I have no other cnticism 
to make on the paper, and I can only repeat my expression of 
admiration of the manner in which Mr. Ferguson has performed 
his task. But if at aU times 1 am disinslined to discussion, if at 
all times I feel reluctance to B|>eak, 1 am free to confess that this 
evening 1 feel that reluctance in an unusual degree, for 1 cannot 
think of Ceylon to-night without a feeling of profound, sadness. 
Those of you— and I suppose there are many such in this room — 
who come from Ceylon, or who are nearly connected with Ceylon, 
will know what 1 mean, for I am sure the dominant thought in 
their minds is that whion prevails in my own — a feeling of re^et 
aud sadness for the loss which the Colony has just sustained in the 
death of one of its best Governors, one of its warmest and most 
constant friends, Sir William Grego^. This is not the time nor 
am 1 the man to discuss Sir William Gregory’s conduct as Governor 
of Ceylon. Our views with regard to that Colony were almost 
identical, and were 1 to praise the policy he adopted or the muodes 
of government he pursued, I should seem, more or less indirectly^ 

16 
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to praise my own. But of the man I might for a few moments 
speak. Sir William Gregory, like many of the best men of the 
country to which he bdonged, possessed that ready faculty of 
saying the ri^ht word, and doing the right thing, at the right time, 
in a' way which gained, without his seeking it, a universal popu- 
larity, and a popularity, let me say, of the best sort, for it was a 
popularity not founded on elaborate efforts to please, but on a real 
ki^liness of nature which came spontaneously from the heart. 1 
have plenty of evidence of it, and I know what it was that endeared 
him to those who worked under him. On one of his last visits to 
Ceylon — ^for he came to Ceylon three times while I was there and 
revisited the scenes of his labours — ^he visited the public works that 
were going on in a lonely and pestilential forest, *and there he found 
an engineer officer of the Government suffering from fever brought 
on by exposure in those works. He was told the only way of resist- 
ing the fever in such localities was to live well and drink good wine, 
— not easily attainable by an engineer officer in such a place. When 
Sir William went back to England he sent out to him several cases 
of the best champagne, though he did not know the man before. 
These were the sort of acts which endeared Sir William, and justly 
so, to those he worked with. In a letter which I had from Sir 
William after he was taken ill, he said that if he did not recover 
he begged me to look after some little acts of kindness, of a com- 
paratively trivial nature, which he meditated on behalf of a young 
Sinhalese now in England, in whom he took an interest. Those 
who are connected with Ceylon do not require to be told that there 
are many homes in Ceylon, native and English, which are saddened 
to-day by the telegram which has just gone out there. 

Mr, R. G. Webster, M.P. : As a representative in the British 
House of Commons, 1 have the honour or addressing a large number 
of ladies and gentlemen who belong to Greater Britain, and 1 do 
so with the more, modesty on this occasion from the fact that I 
have never been a Colonist in Ceylon. It has, however, been my 
lot on two occasions to visit that interesting and important Colony 
— once in 1870, when I was, comparatively speaking, a young man, 
and again in 1880. On the latter occasion the Colony was to some 
extent in a state of depression. The coffee plantations were in a 
very bad way and other products had not come to the front, but I 
am glad to learn from the valuable and interesting address we have 
heard this evening that those times have passed, and that you have 
found an important commodity in tea, in which you compete with 
the plantations of China, and certainly with those of Assam and 
Northern India. I have listened with great attention to this in- 
teresting lecture. I only hope that all the Colonies are in your 
happy position from the fact that you have no grievances, that you 
have no necessity to come before the Imperial Parliament on the 
occasions when we discuss estimates, and from the fact that you 
have been iso fortunate in your Governors and Ministers. You 
have an admirable climate. You have also a great history. I must 
congratulate all present on having beard so admirable a lecture on 
the resources of the Colony. 
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Mr. J. R. Mosse {formerly Director of Public Works, Ceylon) : 
I have heard Mr. Ferguson's valuable paper with great interest, 
and there was very little he said with which I do not agree. As 
Mr, Ferguson has referred to Public Works and Railways, and as 
for some eleven years I happened to be mixed up with both those 
Departments, perhaps I may be allowed to say a few words on the 
subject, for, although I have now retired, engineering is still as 
dear to me as ever. It was owing to the enlightened policy of Sir 
Henry Ward, about 1855, that the system of devoting to public 
works almost every farthing of surplus revenue was commenced. 
These works comprise new roads, new bridges, new buildings, and 
irrigation works, and on them has since been spent between £400,000 
and £500,000 per annum, independent of the railways and harbour 
works, and of the Oolom^ waterworks. Of course, the new road* 
and bridle paths have greatly increased facilities for transport, and 
the irrigation works have been of enormous benefit. In a paper I 
had the honour to read before this Institute in 1884, 1 pointed out 
that the Government of Ceylon could afford to spend fifty rupees 
per acre on irrigation works, and that they reaped not only a direct 
profit of 5 per cent, on the expenditure, but also a far more valu- 
able indirect profit ; for crops that were formerly uncertain were 
made certain^ famines were prevented, the health of the district 
was greatly improved, and there was a vast amelioration in the 
general condition of the country. The railways were made at 
different times : the first, constructed by Sir Guildford Molesworth, 
was from Colombo to Kandy, on which the Kaduganuava Incline is 
as fine a piece of engineering as can well be seen. That line has 
for many years paid 8, 10, and 12 per cent., but that is only the 
direct commercial benefit, and I hold that the indirect benents to 
the conimunity are what really ought to be considered, especialW 
on a railway owned by a Government. That line was, in 1885, 
extended to Nanu-oya. It rises at this point to some 5,300 feet, 
and was really a very difficult piece of work. Other lines nave since 
been made, but the surprising fact is thisT-that while nearly 
£4,000,000 (taking the rupee at 2s.) have been spent on railways, 
no less than £2,000,000 have been paid off, so that these railways, 
which cost originally 39,600,000 rupees, now stand in the books of 
Government at only ITJ million rupees — in other words the Colony 
has paid off 55 per cent, of the original cost, and I doubt if any 
other instance of this sort can be found. The result is the Govern- 
ment are now reaping full^ 12 per cent, on the outstanding capital, 
or 5| per cent, on the original capital. As you have heard to-night, 
the railway is to be extended over a summit of 6,200 feet above the 
sea to Uva, which possesses one of the finest climates in the world. 
In conclusion, I would only say, with reference to the late Sir John 
Coode, that in him we have lost a very valuable friend of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, and a man 'of most sterling character. His 
works at Colombo ^e second to none of the kind in the world, and 
that breakwater will be a monument to him for generations to 
come. 

Sir Samuel Grenier (Attorney-General, Ceylon): Mr. Ferguson 
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has, I think, read to yon just such a paper as one could desire in 
the interests of Ceylon, and has stated the case so clearly and 
concisely that no words from me can add to its effect. I desire to 
endorse the sentiments which Sir Arthur Gordon has expressed in 
reference to one of the greatest and best Governors Ceylon ever 
had — Sir William Gregory. That reference to him was only a just 
tribute of praise. Sir William Gregory governed Ceylon not merely 
for the Imperial Government, but for the good of the people of the 
Colony, and that is saying a great deal for one who, without any 
previous Colonial experience, but chiefly after a Parliamentary 
career, was sent to take up the administration df that distant land. 
It was my privilege to see him only a few weeks before he died, 
and almost his last words to me were, Oh, if I could only have a 
week at Mount Lavinia ” — one' of our watering-places— “ I should 
soon be well again.” He has passed away, but his memory will 
live, and if I might take upon myself the responsibility of speaking 
for the people of the Colony, I would say that he will be remembered 
with gratitude ‘ by all claves of the community — Europeans and 
natives alike — and l^is name will be cherished as that of one of the 
most popular and able and honoured rulers that Ceylon ever had. 

Sir Alfred Dent, K.C.M.G, : There is one matter that has not 
been very much dealt with this evening, either in the paper or in 
the discussion — I refer to the planting industry. We all in this 
room know what Ceylon tea is, out few understand what untiring 
energy it has required to convert the decaying coffee plantations 
into the successful tea-gardens which now everywhere meet the 
view of the visitor traveUing up country. There are several planters 
here this evening, and I regret that none of them seem willing to* 
give us the benefit of their experience in so interesting a life. I 
can, however, testify to the kindly welcome and hospitality which 
the visitor receives at every bungalow where he is fortunate enough 
to gain an introduction. The working of the estate is shown in 
every detail, and one can but admire the perfect organisation of a 
well-conducted establishment, and, above all, the skilful manner in 
which the planter handles his coolies. He lives in the hills with 
hundreds of these coolies in his employ — very often four xpiles or 
more from his nearest neighbour — and the good understanding 
which prevails ^ows that the Britisher excels here as elsewhere in 
the art of getting on with his native labour. I can quite confirm 
what has been said as to the loveliness of Ceylon and its harbours 
— Point de Galle and Colombo— -and think one of the grandest 
sights in the world is to see the monsoon breaking over the Colombo 
breakwater. If some enterprising Colonist would send home some 
photographs showing these mountains of spray flying over the 
mastheads of the many steamers and vessels snugly anchored 
within a few hundred feet of these great rollers, I am sure he 
would find a ready sale for them. 

The Chairman : I quite agree with Sir Alfred Dent that we 
should be much obliged to any planter or Colonist who would give 
us the benefit of a few observations. Meanwhile, I call on Sir 
John Bray as a recent visitor to Ceylon. 
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Sir John Bray, K.C.M.G. (Agent-General for South Australia) : 
I am not like some previous speakers, who have had great experience 
of Ceylon, for my own knowledge of the island was gained on a 
visit I paid last month on my way from Australia, when, owing to 
the rapid passage of the vessel, 1 had the pleasure of spending a 
ooupie of ^ys there ; and six or seven years ago I paid a somewhat 
similar visit. We had a trip over the Government railway to Kandy, 
and every one of us was struck with the exceeding beauty of the 
hills and of the scenery generally, and also with the apparent pro- 
ductiveness of the place. It strikes one coming from Australia or 
from England as something like a new world, and for any one who 
wishes for a complete change from ordinary sights, nothing could 
be more attractive. I am very glad to hear of the successful 
administration of the island, which I trust may .continue to have 
the good Governors such a place deserves. I represent one of the 
Australian Colonies, in which J was born, and I can only say 1 am 
exceedingly glad to be present to-night, and to have heard ti^is 
interesting paper, and also to renew the acquaintance I nad 
the honour of making some years ago in Australia with our 
Chairman. 

The Cir AIRMAN : I have now great pleasure in moving a cordial 
vote of thanks to the lecturer. On all occasions we are very much 
indebted to any gentleman who takes the trouble to prepare a 
paper, and especially when that paper is one of such abihty and so 
comprehensive as that' to which we have listened to-night. It is, 
1 think, a matter of public benefit and patriotism that any one who 
is so able to address a public audience in Britain on such a subject 
should give us the advantage of his experience, because such 
information and the discussions which follow are calculated to* 
quicken and intensify that interest which is happily growing day 
% day in all that relates to Greater Britain. For these reasons I 
propose a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. John Ferguson for his 
paper. 

The motion was adopted with acclamation. 

Mr. J OHN Ferguson : It is very gratifying to me to be the 
recipient of such a cordial vote of thanks. X feel I must undeceive 
you and our friend, Mr. Webster, M.P., as to our having no little 
grievances in the island. I understood that this platform was not 
the place on which to introduce controverted questions frdm our 
little world of politics, but I am afraid that before very long we 
may have to trouble the House of Commons with one or more of 
our Ceylon grievances, and let us hope we may get a good deliver- 
ance from them without disturbing *^e Impericu mind too much. 
In reference to what our late Governor, Sir Arthur Gordon, has 
said, I am glad to find there was only one point that he was inclined 
to controvert or oppose, and on that I may remark that I did a 
little injustice by omitting certain passages which you will find in 
the printed paper. In regard to forest land over 5,000 feet, you will 
find I quite a^ee with mm in thinking that the Oroy^n should not 
permit the re^less cutting down and planting of such forests with 
tea or other products, but you will find from me paper that I point 
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out that there are cpnsiderable reserves of such land which may- 
well be utilised, if not for planting, at any rate for gardening and 
pastoral purposes. In fact, applications have been received to 
effect settlements by cutting away the undergrowth while leaving 
the large trees, and what 1 maintain is, that unless something of the 
sort is done, this part of the country will bring no traffic to the 
new railway. As regards the future, I may mention that when 
Sir Hercules Robinson was, leaving Ceylon for New South Wales 
some twenty-five years ago, I had a farewell interview with him. 
We had just begun to agitate for an extension of the railway to XJva 
from Nawalapitiya,^and I asked him to say, as a private individual, 
whether we had not a case for that extension. His reply was that 
he saw no prospect of a justification for such a work. If Sir 
Hercules Robinson were to return now, he would see how mistaken 
he was in that cry of “ Nawalapitiya and finality,” and so it may 
be in regard to the development of Ceylon in other directions. In 
conclusion, I will only add that those present, both ladies and 
gentlemen, can best snow their practical interest in Ceylon, and 
acknowledgment of this lecture, by not only drinking Ceylon tea 
themselves, but by advocating its use by others. 

The Earl of Clasoow, G.C.M.G. (Governor of New Zealand) : 
I am sure you will agree with me that one of the most important 
points at a meeting such as this is to have a competent Chairman, 
and I think you will also admit that we have had such a Chairman 
in the Earl of Aberdeen, I need not now descant on his social 
qualities or on the numberless ways in which he makes himself 
useful to his fellow-countrymen, but I simply ask you to accord 
him a cordial vote of thanks for his services in the chair this 
evening. 

Mr. J. Ferguson : I should like in one word to second this vote, 
and to add that there is a peculiar fitness in Lord Aberdeen filling 
the chair on the occasion of a paper being read on “ Ceylon.” Not 
so far back, two-thirds of our planters were Scotchmen, and, again, 
two-thirds of these hailed from the north-eastern counties of which 
Aberdeen is the capital ; and I am sure a better Chairman in every 
relict we could not have here. 

The Chairman : I am very grateful to you for this kindness. 
Mr. Ferguson has suggested ^hat is perhaps the reason for my 
being asked to preside this evening ; namely, that I come from a 
county which has furnished so many energetic and successful settlers 
in Ceylon. If there are any Aberdonians in this room, they will 
agree with me thait that north-east comer of Scotland is a very 
remarkable place. You won’t, perhaps, go the length of the 
Aberdeenshire boy who, when asked at school what was the capital 
of England, replied “ Scotland,” and when asked what was the 
capital of Scotland said Aberdeen.” Now you all know there is 
One (quality which Scotchmen possess in an eminent degree, and 
that IS modesty. Therefore I am not prepared to say much in 
reply to this toast — I beg pardon— vote or thanks. You see modest 
people are apt to get connised. You may have read the story told 
in mat attractive hook, “ Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews.” A 
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worthy squire was present at an ordination dinner. Being called 
upon to speak, he said that, on such an occasion, when so many 
distinguished members of the Church and so many learned professors 
were present, his doing so was like casting pearls before swine. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am very much obliged to you. 

The proceedings then terminated. 



APPENDIX 11. 

TKOPIOAL PRODUCTS: THEIR CULTIVATION IN 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

Ceylon as a Field fob Plantbbs. 

Before a general meeting of the members of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, held on the July 26th, 1892, Sir Arthur N. Birch (late Lieut.- 
Governor of Ceylon) in the chair, Mr. J. Ferguson (Hon. Corresponding 
Secretary of the Royal Colonial Instijtute and of the Imperial Institute) 
delivered an address on the “ Production and Consumption of Certain 
Tropical Products with reference .to their culti oration in Ceylon, namely 
Tea, CoflEee, Cacao or Cocoa, Coco-Pahn Nuts, Fibre and Oils, Cinchona 
Bark, Cinnamon, Cardamoms, Rubber, Pepper, &c.” 

Mr. Arthur Thompson (Messrs. W. H. & J. Thompson) in moving Sir 
Arthur Birch to the Chair, made complimentary reference to the Lecturer 
and his good work for Ceylon ; as did afterwards the Chairman in 
opening the meeting, in highly eulo^tic terms. « 

Mr. Ferguson said : Sir Arthur Birch and Gentlemen, I fear thjit you 
will have been anticipating, from the rather discursive title of my paper, 
that it is to cover a very large area, and to lead you into the consideration 
of a mass of varied statistics. But I will spare you the latter as much 
as possible this afternoon, and will endeavour, in the treatment of my 
subject, to be concise enough to suit even a city audience in business hours. 

My object is to refer (1) tp Ceylon as a field and school for the tropical 
agriculturists ; (2) to some of the staple products cultivated in that 
island, and exported thence ; and (8) to the present position and pros- 
pects of such staples with reference to the world’s production and 
consumption thereof. 

Ceylon is well-known as one of the most beautiful and attractive of 
British dependencies. It is a paradise to the botanist, but of scarcely 
less importance to the naturalist generally ; and it is historically, socially, 
and scientifically interesting. But it is from the planting and com- 
mercial point of view that we are now to regard it, and I would begin 
by saying that the island is one-sixth less than Ireland in area, and has 
to-day a population of about 3,060,000. For situation, while poetically 
described as a pearl-drop on the brow of India, it may be said to occupy 
a central position in Southern Asia, its capital, Colombo, being now the 
peatest calling and coaling port for the mail and commercial steamers 
in the Easteiju seas. At this time, when the London press is full of the 
records of disasters from hurricanes, volcanic eruptions, and big fires, 
the position and circumstances of Ceylon are of special import to the 
British capitldist, the merchant, and planter ; for we can speak of an 
almost complete immunity from cyclones, such as occasionally ravage 
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the shores of the Bay of Bengal to our north ; from the earthquakes and 
•eruptions which distinguish Java and the Archipelago to our east; and 
from the hurricanes bred in the Gulf of Mozambique, which periodically 
devastate the sugar island of Mauritius, and the Zanzibar coast in the 
^yest. The wind and rainstorms which usher in the monsoons occasionally 
inflict some damage on our crops, but there is no comparison in this 
respect between the risks attacning to cultivation in our island, and 
those experienced in Mauritius and the Eastern Archipelago. 

With such advantages, and with ready and comparatively cheap means 
of transport to the European markets, with a good system of roads and 
railways in the island, and with a favourable climate, it might be 
supposed that Ceylon should be the paradise of the cultivator and 
exporter. But here, as elsewhere, it has been demonstrated very clearly, 
in spite of occasional exceptions, that only in the sweat of his brow is 
the planter or business man to earn his livelihood, or. at any rate, his 
competency. Although covered with vegetation,, whicn is always green 
and luxuriant, Ceylon, has, on the whole, but indifferent soil— only here 
and there are there rich alluvial sections, or valleys, or plateaux, with 
fertile deposits. The great compensation is in a forcing climate — the 
constant alternation of sunshine and rain over at least the populous 
south-western division of the island ; so that, as the exaggerated illus- 
tration runs, if you stick an iron crowbar in a macadamised road in 
Colombo, it must needs begin to sprout. Certainly no. such thing as a 
dry fence can exist with us, since every post and stick touching the 
•earth is soon ready to send forth shoots. Our tropical rains, too, are 
peculiarly rich in ammonia— a very important matter where leaf pro- 
duction is concerned, and one to which 1 shall have to refer by-and-by, 
and there is scarcely any month of the year without some rain, though 
the temperature is high enough to minimise its. effects, save in respect 
of vegetation. 

The next great advantage for the planter in Ceylon is a good supply 
of free, cheap labour. The immigrant Tamil coolies from Southern 
India, under proper management, are among the most docile and useful 
of field or factory workers. Many years ago, in the height of coffee 
prosperity, when scarcity of labour was often the cry, it used to be said 
that the planting enterprise in Ceylon depended entirely on the Tamil 
•coolie, and that a number of abundant grain harvests in Southern India, 
sujjerseding the necessity for his leaving home, would bring ruin to the 
Ceylon plahter, who might as well shut his store door and return home.. 
Bince then there has sprung up a considerable supply of indigenous, or 
resident Tamil labour in the island, while this is, in certain districts, 
.supplemented by Sinhalese men, women, and children, who have taken 
kindly to the light work of tea-leaf plucking. Still our plantations 
•continue to be very largely dependent on immigrant coolies, and, with 
the competition offered to us in Southern India, by the Straits Settlements 
and Burmah, it is quite necessary that everything possible should be done 
to encourage and maintain an ample flow of such immigrants to Ceylon. 

We are accustomed to say that Ceylon is the best field and school in 
the world for the training of the tropical planter. This saying is based, 
not simply on the interested opinion of our very good selves^ but on the 
•observation of soientific gentlemen connected with Kewj or other 
botanical, agricultural, and chemical institutions, who have visited us ; 
of travellers who have been able to compare plantation work in different 
•colonies; and, on the evidences of intelligence, skill, and experience 
in the development of our local enterpnse. A young man properly 
g^raduating as a planter in Ceylon is bound to acquire much pzactical 
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knowledge respecting the best treatment of the plant and soil on which 
he is engaged ; in regard to the proper management of coloured labour 
— (and nowhere are labourers treated more kindly)— including the 
learning to speak the coolies * language colloquially ; he is expected to 
understand not only the mysteries of seed nurseries, of planting, drain- 
ing and road-making ; but to be able to design and superintend build- 
ings, whether in wattle and daub for coolie lines, or in brick and stone 
for his own bungalow and factory, and the more he is, or becomes, 
of a practical engineer, land surveyor, and even physician for his 
coolies, the better. To know something of chemistry and geology, 
of soil constituents and manurial applications, is no drawback, but the 
reverse, to such colonists. Many of our planters, after they have 
learned the nature of their work, are anxious to experiment — backed 
by the expert in Mincing Lane, the machinist, or the analytical chemist, 
or by all three, in the hope of turning out a better, or better prepared 
product, of securing a more abundant crop, without injury to the plants, 
or waste of soil ; or of economising in their field or factory work, in 
freight or other expenses, by some mechanical contrivance or im- 
provement. For such improvements there is still plenty of scope in 
connection with nearly every department of tropical agriculture. 
Supported by the local press — (and Ceylon produces an organ, the 
monthly Tropical Agriculturist^ unique among English periodicals, and 
which finds its way to the Agricultural Department in Washington, 
whilst it is highly valued all over India ; in Australia, East and South 
Africa, Central and South America, in fact, all round the tropics) — there 
is a constant interchange of ideas, experiments, and criticism in our 
island. Therefore it is no wonder that, to have earned the reputation 
of being a reliable, experienced planter in Ceylon should pretty well 
be a passport to respect, if not profitable employment, in any part of 
the tropical world. In this region the Ceylon trained planter, like the 
Scotchman, who is never so much at home as when he is abroad, pro- 
mises to become ubiquitous. The first great exodus took ])lace after 
the collapse of our coft’ee, when some three hundred planters gradually 
left Ceylon, and began cultivation in the jungles of Perak and Johore, 
of the Straits Settlements, in North Borneo or “ New Ceylon,” in the 
tobacco fields of Deli, Sumatra ; in - the sugar-growing regions of 
Northern Queensland ; while I found some of them in 188^ in the vine- 
yards and fruit orchards of California, and orange-growing in Florida. 
Others went to try coffee on the Blue Mountains of Jamaica, to revive 
cacao planting in Grenada, to open coffee and cinchona plantations for 
the President of Guatemala, and to supervise coffee investments in 
Brazil. Farther, two ex-Ceylon planters of experience have lately 
returned from a Trans-Andean Expedition in Peru, where they explored 
and selected large areas of fine land for tropical products, these areas 
lying along the tributaries of the Amazon, and being taken up for the 
Peruvian Corporation of London ; while another gentleman, Mr. J. L. 
Shand, closely connected with Ceylon, has just been reporting on 
cultivation in Johore and North Borneo. 

New Guinea and Madagascar have been explored by Ceylon planters, 
and among the pioneers in the hill-country of East, or rather Central 
Africa, at thie moment are men trained in our island. 

An illustration of what is thought of such training in other lands 
came under my notice the other day. One of our planters was 
travelling through a West Indian island. The director of the local 
Botanic Gardens, greatly^ interested in his cacao field, and seekixig the 
opinion of his Ceylon ^sitor on the different kinds he had growing 
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together, was reminded by the latter of one result in the probability 
of his different plants hyhridiHng, ** Ah 1 ” said the director, “ that 
word alone teaches me a lesson as to your training : such a suggestion I 
have never heard from any West Indian planter,” 

But it must not be supposed that there are no black sheep, nor 
ill-trained men, nor those who decline hard work, among Ceylon 
planters. Indeed, the joke is that a few under the last category, who 
nave come to the country with capital, having, by sheer good luck, so 
invested that they have been able in a short time to return to the 
old country with scarcely a day’s hard work to their credit, but with 
the prospect of a fair income, have gone about saying that ‘‘the old 
fogies ” who toil and slave out there for long years “ have no brains, 
sir.” In other cases, no doubt, it has been a question of “capital** 
rerniJS “experience,” and sometimes these commodities are somehow, 
after a time, rightly or wrongly, exchanged 1 Then there is what we 
call the “tropical swing” — the ebb and flow of prosperity — the alter- 
nation of prosperity and depression, not unknown, I take it, in the City 
of London, as in the plantation colonies of Britain. 

In Ceylon we have freely demonstrated the great law of the “ survival 
of the fittest,” for there are some products which, though experimented 
with, have never proved a success. Among these is Cane Sfwgar^ for 
which, even if we had the needful expanses of rich alluvial soil, our 
persistently moist climate in south-west Ceylon — the populous occupied 
side — is not suited ; although fifty years ago a great deal of money was 
spent before this was conclusively demonstrated. Again, more recent 
experiments and investments have shown that Ceylon can never be 
much of a tohacco~^vov^m% country, and yet in certain districts the 
natives do grow a great deal of tol^cco for themselves, and some, at 
least, sent home by Europeans fetched good prices. In growing cotton^ 
too, we have not had much success. But, on the other hand, we profess 
to know, from the best of practical experience and success, as much 
about ^{^^-yielding trees and shrubs and their bark and seeds ; about 
palms, their nuts, fibres and oils ; about cinchona, coffee, cacao and 
tea, 08 all the rest of the world put together : and we aim at turning 
out the very best of products under these heads. 

Let me run over the staple products thus indicated, with reference 
more especially to the purpose of this paper ; and first I will take the 
spice Cinnamon, which has longest been identified with Ceylon and, 
indeed, is the only one of our principal products of which we can 
speak as indigenous. For, we have not only the cinnamon shrub grow- 
ing in Colombo and in the cultivated plantations of the Negombo and 
Morotuwa districts ; but we have the same cinnamon as one of our most 
striking forest trees in the interior. There it blazes out at certain 
seasons in eveiy shade of pink, crimson and scarlet. Nowhere else does 
the cultivated cinnamon grow so well or produce bark of so fine a 
quality as on the coast of Ceylon. The island has been famed for this 
spice since the dawn of historical records. Merchants in Borne traded 
in cinnamon in the time of Augustus, contenting themselves with 
nothing less than 100 per cent, profit, and this the price then prevailing 
for the rare precious bark, of £8 sterling per lb., amply covered, even 
with all the risks attending the annual trading expedition in its transit 
across Egypt and down the Bed Sea to the Far Bast. The command of 
its cinnamon was the main attraction in Ceylon to the Portuguese and 
Dutch, and indeed also to the British in the early days. Because of its 
spice, Ceylon was considered, in the 16th and 1 7th centuries, the most 
valuable gem in the crown of Portugal ; and yet at that time, and up to 
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1767, there was no systematic cultivation of cinnamon, while until fifty 
years ago the trade was a Government monopoly. 

With the abolition of the monopoly and heavy export duties, the 
cultivation and export rapidly increased ; but alas, as with so many 
•other products, the prices fell in correspondence from 8^. to 6j., and 2s. Gd.y 
and now to a rate (1«. 2d. to Is. 6d.) which is said barely to cover the 
cost of cultivation and careful preparation. This is partly owing to the 
fault of Ceylon growers themselves, in starting and persisting in a trade 
in ** Mps,” which aifects the demand and price for the properly prepared 
daled spice ; but it is due still more to the competition of inferior 
cinnamon from Java and other parts of the Eastern Archipelago, and / to 
large quantities of cassia from China. We have to consider, too, that 
cinnamon is scarcely a necessary food product.-’ Indeed its consumption 
largely depends on the demand for incense in Southern Europe and 
other Roman Catholic countries, although a certain quantity is worked 
up in chocolate — notably in Spain. So far as I can learn, the world's 
production of the true, cultivated cinnamon does not exceed three million 
pounds, Java and the Malabar coast supplementing the Ceylon supply ; 
Imt of cassia, double or even treble this quantity is collected and shipped 
from China, Siam, Sumatra, and other parts of the Far East. 

Ceylon can produce finer cinnamon than any other land, and if only 
the price afforded a fair profit to the planter, our permanent supply 
could easily be increased 60 or even 100 per cent. ; but of late years a 
good deal of cinnamon cultivation has had to be abandoned, the land 
being used for coconut and other palms and fruit trees. 

I will next talk of Pepper, a spice closely allied with cinnamon in the 
early days in the records of the Ceylon trade. “3000 lbs. weight of 
Cinnamon and Pepper " was the gift sent by the King of Kandy to the 
King of Holland, when invoking his aid against the Portuguese in 1602. 
The Hutch paid special attention to the pepper trade, and Ceylon pepper 
was by them very highly prized, their Ceylon Governor in 1740 consider- 
ing it a more important article than coffee, because he did not fear an 
over-supply. In this respect I believed until lately he was a true 
prophet ; for I had considered that pepper was one of the few tropical 

J )roduct8 for which the demand was in advance of the supply, but I 
earn that of late supplies have come in from the Eastern Archipelago in 
such large quantities, that pepper is likely to fall to 2d. a lb. From 
Ceylon, the Dutch imported nearly half a million pounds of pepper 160 
years ago, but, strange^ to say, ever since the export has fallen off, until 
when the British arrived, at the beginning of this century, it did not 
exceed 100,000 lb., and now, in spite of attempts to revive the cultivation 
on the part of European planters, and of encouragement to the natives 
through the Botanical Gardens, the export from Ceylon, apart from 
local consumption, does not exce^a few hundred pounds. From India, 
the export in a single year has been as much as 12,000,000 lb., Java 
and Sumatra sending three times that quantity to Europe ; while the 
Malayan Peninsula, Siam, Borneo, and other parts of the Eastern 
Archipelago contribute to make up the rest of the world’s production, 
which is estimated at seventy million pounds. 

Cabdahoms, on the other hand, are a spice which, freely cultivated 
and exported from Ceylon in the time of the Portuguese (between three 
■and four huncii*ed years ago), and also in that of the Dutch, afterwards, 
like pepper, fell off to a few hundreds or thousands of pounds*; indeed, the 
Ceylonese had, some thirty years ago, begun to import some from India 
for local consumption. This, however, was one of the products which 
the coffee planter (when his staple fail^} began to cultivate with profit, 
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and thus the export from Ceylon has risen from 9000 lb. in 1873-4 to 
400,000 lb. ; and Indian planters have been complaining that the rush 
in Ceylon is likely to spoil the market, if it has not already done so. 
Altogether there are about 6000 acres cultivated with this spice on Ceylon 
plantations, afrnrt from small plots in native gardens, the poduce of 
which is chiefly consumed locally ; and although I do not think there 
is much room, even if there were encouragement, for extension, yet I see 
no reason why Ceylon should not keep up a steady export of from 
400,000 to 600,000 lbs. of cardamoms. Travancore, Coorg, and Mysore 
supply the greater part of the Indian production of cardamoms, a market 
for which is found in the Presidency towns as well as in Europe. India, 
of late years, has not exported more than 400,000 lb. of cardamoms; 
latterly, indeed, only half that figure has been reached, although the 
Customs accounts show for all spices (chiefly ginger and pepper, with 
cardamoms) a total export of nearly 25,000,000 lb. 

The price of cardamoms in the London market has certainly fhllen 
steadily in con’espondence with' increased exports from Ceylon, so that 
while the highest quotation was 9«. Id, in 1880-1 when we shipped 
16,069 lb., it fell to 6s. 2d. five years afterwards, when our export waa 
164,406 lb., and now that we send you more than 400,000 lb, it is only 
a little over 2s. So that here is another product like ** Cinnamon,” the 
cultivation of which if suggested in new lands to you gentlemen — 
capitalists of the city of London — should be met with J^nclCs well-known 
negative, “ Don't ” ; or at any rate with only very cautious encouragement. 

Still more has that lesson been impressed by the logic of facts in 
reference to our next product. Cinchona, the history of which in 
Eastern lands, and the metamorphosis resulting Jin the cinchona bark 
and quinine trade, is probably without parallel in the whole history of 
agriculture and trade. The result has brought little or no permanent 
benefit to the planter, with the ruin of the bark trade as formerly con- 
ducted ; but the consequent cheapening of quinine has proved an 
immense gain to humanity, especially in malarious countries, and the 
full extent of this has, as yet, by no 'means been realised. Systematic 
cinchona culture was first begun in Java ; but Mr. Clements Markham 
was not far behind with his earliest batch of plants for the Nilgiris from 
South America, and, from the depdt formed at the Royal Botanic Gardens 
at Kew, seed soon after reached the Ceylon Gardens. For a long time, 
thpugh, our director could hardly get a planter to look at what they 
knew as a medicine plant.” The first private experiment was begun 
in 1863-4 by a Kandy firm, one former partner in which (Mr, Leake) 

I am glad to see in the room, and who still maintains a close connection 
with Ceylon. By-and-by plants were taken and put out to grow as 
ornamental trees, or as groves or shelter belts. After some years it was 
found, on stripping or coppicing such trees, that the return per tree or 
per acre was notj simply handsome, but enormous, and gradually it 
dawned upon a good many that here was not only a suitable quick- 
growing plant, but a commercial product of high value. The steady 
failure in coffee which about that time set in, gave an impetus to the 
rush after cinchona, until there was scarcely a coffee district— nay, a 
plantation— which had not cinchona planted right over it. The few 
early planters, of course, profited heavily, some to the tune of A 100 or 
more per acre cultivated ; but there were only a few acres in most cases. 

One old planter is fond of narrating how his partners threw away 
£35,000 to £40,0(X) because they would not allow him to put 160,000 
cinchona plants on the boundaries and among the coffee in opening their 
plantation in the early, sixties, an arrangement which (after striking off 
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half for deaths) would certainly have given 4^40,000 worth of bai k seven 
to ten years later. In 1880 high-water mark for Ceylon bark may be 
said to have been reached, when a quantity from trees eight years old 
realized 10^. per lb.; while as high a price as 15^. was got for renewed 
bark from the Nilgiris. Is it any wonder, then, that the Ceylon planters, 
with their coffee crops growing smaller by degrees and beautifully less, 
should have all gone in for cinchona, until, in 1883, it was estimated 
there were 60,000,000 of plants or young trees growing in our hill- 
country ? And men counting on one-half, one-fourth, or even one- tenth, 
of the return per tree that had been actually got by their neighbours, 
could not fail to reckon that fortune was within their grasp. For in- 
stance, seeing that seven to eight-year-old trees had actually given 15 j?. 
net per tree of bark, what could be safer than to count at least on an 
average of 2s, per tree, in which case it was plain that by 1888 to 1890 
there would fall some five to six millions sterling to be distributed among 
the lucky Ceylon cinchona growers I How that dream vanished is, 
perhaps, to most of you a familiar tale. In the first place, hard necessity, 
or the failure of his coffee, forced the Ceylon planter (“ my poverty and 
not my will consents”) to harvest bark from young, immature trees, and 
exports ran up from 600,000 lb. in 1879 to nearly 12,000,000 lb. in 
1884, and to close on 16,000,000 (as a maximum) in 1887. Even though 
such bark did not realise heavily, yet, seeing that the total supply from 
all countries, a few years before, did not equal 2,000,000 lb., the natural 
result was a great fall in price. ** Who could have supposed,” said an 
experienced ex-cinchona merchant to me the other day, *‘that when we 
gave out £76,000 in advances to Souih America on contracts based on 
48 to 50 cents of a dollar per lb. for 2 per cent, bark, Ceylon was going 
to bring the price down to Id, the unit ! ” But such was the case. 
Howard's quinine, which was 12^. in 1878-9, fell to 28. 4<?. by 1886-7, 
and is now not much over 1 j?. per ounce. Very speedily the systematic 
cultivation of cinchona in Ceylon was discontinued, save on a few estates 
in the Uva province, where unusually rich bark can be grown and the 
risks of failure of plants are very few. But everywhere else tea took the 
place of cinchona, and over a wide expanse young plants of the latter 
were pulled out as weeds, until, from 60,000,000 trees in 1883, a liberal 
calculation now cannot make more than 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 of cin- 
chona trees over two years old as growing in Ceylon, and the export of 
bark in the last four years has dfininished to one-third of its highest 
figures. In proportion as the Ceylon export has fallen off, however, so 
has that of Javar— where the planters, less pressed for funds, were able to 
allow their trees to mature— gone on increasing, and the bark is a much 
3 icher one. Java, in fact, along with Ceylon and India, now controls 
the market, leaving but little room for South American bark. 

My estimate of the World’s Peoduction, or rather Supply of BaEk 
and Consumption op Quinine quantum valaaty is as follows ; — 
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There is in this j’eckoning a margin left for a fair proportion of South 
American bark ; but if prices should improve, it is quite certain that 
Eastern lands could Increase their exports, although if prices keep low 
for some years to come, and less and less attention be given to the trees, 
it is possible we may see a much smaller supply and a reaction in prices. 
Meantime, no one can be encouraged to plant cinchona in new lands, 
any more than cinnamon or eardammm^ at any rate until the demand 
and prices improve very considerably. 

Bather different is the case of the next product I will venture to 
mention, namely India-eubber, for which I understand there is a 
large and growing demand at remunerative prices, while there is the 
prospect of the supply from South America, Africa, and the Bast — 
nearly all from forest trees — gradually falling off, or at any rate below 
the requirements of manufacturers. If it be true, as I learri, that the 
one province of Para in Brazil has developed an export equal to 
17,000 tons per annum in a favourable year, and worth ^3000 a ton or 
five millions sterling, all the rubber being got from systematic tapping 
of forest trees, there ought certainly to be room for extensive planting 
experiments, with a view to the supply of the future. In Ceylon, 
considerable attention was given to the cultivation of Caoutchouc or 
India-rubber-yielding trees over a dozen years ago, when we were 
hard pressed for products to take the place of coffee, and for some years 
great hopes were expressed that the industry would become a profitable 
and permanent one. Sample parcels of Ceylon Ceara-rubber harvested 
from trees eight to ten years old sold as high as 4#, per lb. It was 
stated that ten-years-old trees yielded | lb. of rubber daily : this 
would pay fairly well if there were a sufficient area and number of 
trees to work over. But the rush into tea and the greater ease with 
which returns could be got from this product, together with the long 
time required by rubber trees to mature, and the greater expense in 
tapping and harvesting, discouraged farther planting, and I cannot speak 
of more than four hundred and fifty acres in all Ceylon as now being 
cultivated with rubber plants. However, of late yeans Dr. Trimen has 
been able to report favourably of experiments under his direction in the 
Botanical Gardens, and attempts are now being made by the Ceylon Forest 
Department to grow the tree in jungle clearings. The Gardens have 
also sent plants and seed to North Borneo and East Africa. In Colombo 
we have endeavoured to bring together all the information about rubber 
into an “ India-rubber Planters’ Manual,” and there can be little doubt, 
if the Ceylon garden and forest experiments go on well during the 
next few years, that planters will once more take up the industry, and 
there should be a large extent of land fit for such cultivation, although 
unsuited perhaps for more popular but delicate products. Meantime, 
there is in the European and American demand, and market prices, 
encouragement to cultivate generally in the tropics the plants which 
yield the rubber and guttapercha of commerce.* 

I might here refer to several minor products such as Gambibb Kola- 
NUT and Eeythroxylon Coca, in which interesting experiments are 
being made in Ceylon under the auspices of Dr. Tnmen and the 
Botanical Gardens (backed up by Kew, whence aid is always readily pro- 
curable), and of a few of our planters; but these have not yet advanced 

* Since writing the above, I have learned that Dr. Trimen does not 
favour the cultivation of rubber-yielding plants as suitable lor private 
enterprise on account of the long period required before the plants can give 
adequate returns. 
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to the importance of planting industries, and I must pass on to consider 
the Coconut* Palm industry and the different commercial products- 
derived therefrom. There are said to be over a thousand known species 
of palms, but not more than twenty-five are found in Ceylon, though 
these include the best knovm and most useful, more particularly the 
coconut, palmyra, areca, kitul or jaggery, and talipot palms. These 
are of vast importance for food and other domestic and general purposes 
to many millions of the people of India and Ceylon as of other tropical 
lands ; but commercially, so far as the markets of Europe and America 
are concerned, we need notice only the Coconut Palm, with the 
kernel of the nut used in many forms, the oil prepared from it and the 
fibre from the husk. This palm constitutes a very important garden 
and plantation industry in Ceylon, chiefly in the hands of natives— 
Sinhalese and Tamils — who extended the cultivation of palms very 
greatly with the money which the coffee industry and the trade created 
by it put in their way. Altogether we reckon there are over 600,000 
acres in Ceylon coverea with from forty to forty-five millions of coconut 
palms, yielding annual crops worth perhaps about two millions sterling, 
the greater part of which is consumed in the island ; but of which, in 
a favourable season, perhaps nearly one million sterling worth is sent 
away, chiefly in Coco)^UT OIL, CoiB fibbb and yabn, Nuts, Copea 
(the dried kernel), desicoatbd Coconut (a new preparation for 
confectionery), Arback and other minor products. Some of the largest 
oil-expressing mills in the world are to be found in Colombo, and over 
. 400,000 cwt, of coconut oil was last year exported, apart from 100, OW 
cwt. of coir fibre, yarn and rope-; some millions of nuts, and large 
quantities, perhaps 800,000 cwt. more of COPRA, punaC and desiccated 
COCONUT. In all, in a favourable year we make up about 80,000 

shipping ” tons of freight with the exported produce of our coconut 
palms ; but the trade, especially in oil, is far from leaving the margin 
of profit that it once did. African palm oil and other competitors 
have gradually brought down the price of Ceylon coconut oil from 
^£60 per ton, which' I remember it to have been thirty years ago, to 
not much more than half, or well under £30 at present. Save where 
there is a good local market for the nut and its contents, or proximity 
to the American market, as in the West Indies, there is not much 
encouragement therefore to Europeans to plant with coconuts. But 
still, in suitable parts of Ceylon, where the tree comes into bearing in 
less than the average period (which is about fifteen years), a coconut 
plantation is not without its attractions to the capitalist, for it is 
assuredly the most stable and long-lived of cultivated tropical products. 
Altogether, I estimate there are over three millions of acres under the 
coconut palm alone in the world. It may be of interest to give the 
distribution of the exports of coconut palm products from Ceylon for 
last year and the total exports for five years ; and these will be found 
in an Appendix. 

1 now turn to Cocoa, the product of the Ca.cao or Chocolate tree. 
(There is groat danger of this product being confounded in name with 
the palm, and indeed many English consumers believe that their cocoa* 
drink has to do with the coconut palm. Since Mincing Lane has stereo- 
typed ** Cocoa " in place of “ Cacao,” the distinction we have tried to 
make in Ceylon is to leave out the a ” in the name of the palm and its 

* To distinguish this palm and its products from “ Cocoa ” the product 
of Cacao (the chocolate tree) we in Ceylon spell the palm's name now as 

coconut.” 
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poducts, this spelling bein^ also more in harmony with the botanical 
name of the latter.) Cacao is supposed to have first been introduced into 
Ceylon in the time of the Dutch, and it* was certainly grown in the 
Botanical Gardens seventy-five years ago, but not until 1872 was its 
systematic planting commenced by the late Mr. R. B. Tytler, and now 
we have about 13,000 acres culttvated with this product, me total export 
for last year being over 20,000 cwt. 

This, although to a certain extent satisfactory, indicates but slow work 
in the development of a tropical industry, at least in Ceylon— which in 
less than a dozen years saw such wonderful deyelopmenOn respect of 
coffee, cinchona, tea, etc. — slow especially when the enodroSagement of a 
good demand and remunerative prices is considered. But our experience 
of cocao in Ceylon fully accords with that of the Dutch authority on the 
culture in British Guiana, when he wrote eight years ago that “ there is 
fio agricultural production that requires more care, trouble, patience, 
perseverance, and outlay, than cacao ; but against this adverse expe- 
rience, which he said generally lasts over the first ten y^rs of the plant, 
there followed, perhaps, a century of success, during which time the cacao 
tree, if properly cared for, yields steadier crops and handsomer profits 
than almost any other product. At any rate, in Surinam there exist, 
according to Mr. Berthelink, cacao, plantations which have descended, 
from generation to generation, representing great wealth in their annual 
crops, and which after a long course of years have lost no jot of their 
productiveness, but have rather increased in value. In Java there is, 
however, on the whole, no doubt a better soil for <mcao than in Oeylofi'; 
with us the area can never be very greatly extended, because of the plant 
requiring both good soil and an exceptionally sheltered situation ; for it 
has been found, that strong wind is a great and almost fatal enemy to it 
in its early years. Those Who do own well-established cacao plantations 
in Ceylon, in the West Indies, Java, or Guiana, may therefore be con- 
gratulated on having a product for which the demand, il well in advance 
of the supply, and the price of which is less subject to fluctuations than 
that of most tropical products. I am hopeful still that we may see an 
appreciable addition to the cultivation in some parts of the low country 
— by the native villagers in their gardens, as well as by planters ; also 
in the rich province of Uva, when Sir Arthur Gordon’s Railway Exten- 
sion is in full working order, and the resources of the district can be 
adequately utilised. So far, what the Ceylon cacao planter especially 
prides himself upon, is the improved preparation of ms product for the 
London market. The industry is scarcely more than a oozen years old 
in Ceylon (only 120 cwt. were exported in 1880), and yet in that period 
more improvements have taken place in the premration of the poa than 
has been the case in Guiana ana the West Indies' daring the century.* 

I see in the room one of the Ceylon pioneers in this planting industry 
who recently visited some of the finest West Indian plantations, and he 

* Many inquiries have been addressed to me by persons' interested In the 
West Indies as to the causes of the much higher prices reached by the Oeylon 
product. So far as X am able to judge I believe ft to be almost wholly due to 
the greater care and skill employed m the processes of manu^cture, and espe- 
cially to the copious washing and thorough dnring of the beans. I do not 
think it possible to attribute it to any general superiority in the cacao here 
grown, for, as remarked in my last Report, it holds good both as to the " Old 
Red ” and Forastero ” varieties, though no doubt it is the former sort alone 
which exhibits the peculiar light colour of the Interior sb ^preciated by the 
•^ooolate maker.— TVtmm in his JSq^rt on the Hoyal B^anio sf 

4)eff%onjCv 1831. 
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was simply astounded at the rough, primitive way in which the factory 
work was done, while another gentleman, writing to me the other day, 
says that after seeing the Trinidad system of claying over the pods, he 
did not think their “ oocoa” was food for 'men, far less for gods, alluding 
to the high-sounding name Tlieohrotm, This is, of course, going a little 
too far ; for all the cocoa that comes to the London market is no doubt 
equal to yielding a most nutritious beverage ; and I am aware that West 
Indian proprietors aver that their system of preparation is less expensive. 
Nevertheless, I think there can be no question of the superiority of the 
Ceylon syst^ and product, as indeed Is proved by the price obtained. 
There is little doubt that if Ceylon produced 50,000, or even 100, (KX) cwt. 
of cacao in plac5 of 20,000, a ready and profitable market would be found 
for it. This, then, is a product, the cultivation of which on suitable fertile 
soil, in sheltered situations, whether in Ceylon or elsewhere in the tropics, 
provided cheap labour is available, can be strongly recommended to 
capitalists or pioneer planters.* In these Appendices, will be found the 
figures for export and distribution of Ceylon cacao, and also an approxi- 
mate estimate of the world's production and consumption. 

I have now to refer to Coffee, once the great staple product of the 
jflantinq industry in Ceylon. Be^nning with an export of 80,000 cwt. 
in 1837, our crops increased until in 1870 we shipped mom than a 
1,000,000 cwt., and we continued this, more or less, on to 1875 and 1877, 
the greatest area planted being 275,000 acres. 

Most of you, gentlemen, are aware of the woeful change efEected 
through the operation of a minute fungus on the coffee leaf, first noticed 
in 1860, and which, though fought against for twelve years, with all 
that practical skill and science and experimental treatment could devise, 
gradually wore out^the coffee fields in all the older districts, and so 
affected what has been retained in cultivation, that last year only 
90,000 cwt. were exported from about 40,000 acres, thus carrying us 

* Mr. John Hughes, of 79, Mark Lane, Consulting Analytical Chemist to 
the Ceylon Planters’ Association, sends me figures to show that the crop from 
the cacao plant is not so exhausting to the soil as that from the tea-bush 
One thousand pounds’ weight of Trinidad cocoa-seed, as removed from the 
pods, contains as follows 

Nitrogen 28^ lb. 

Potash lOJ „ 

Hiosphoric acid 8{ ,, 

Lime 2| „ 

whereas one thousand pounds of made tea leaf contains 

Nitrogen 45 „ 

Potash 22 „ 

Phosphoric acid 8 „ 

lime 2^ „ 

Mr. Hughes adds From this above results it will be seen that cacao as 
a crop cannot be considered as exhausting as tea. The principal mineral 
constituent in both cacao and tea is potaih, hence the importance of the soils 
selected b^ing as rich as possible in this particular mineral constltn^nt is very 
obvious. X should imagine that cacao soils should be generally a rich loam, 
capable, under favourable climatlo conditions, of producing crops Cf good 
quality fo^ a great number of years with but little manure. I beueve it will 
be found that tea will require manuring if estates are to keep up their yield 
of made tea of good quality ; but that cacao, if planted on naturally good 
and^suitaHe sc^, will continue in a flourlBhiag condition and yield weu for 
many years without any manure whatever.” 
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back in Ceylon to tbe position occupied in respect of cofiEee well nigb 
fifty years ago. The spread of the disease can only be compared to that 
of the ddium and phylloxera in the vine ; for the coffee industry in 
Southern India, in Java, and the East generally, all suffered in the same 
way; and although the younger plantations in the richer portion of 
Mysore and Ooorg, and in some parts of Java, as well as in the Uva and 
parts of the Dimbula and Dikoya* districts in Ceylon, have resisted its 
ravages so as still to yield remunerative crops at the high prices recently 
available; yet there does not seem sufficient encoura^ment to justify 
fresh cultivation within the area troubled by the fungus, at least of the 
same species of coffee. The time has not yet come when young clearings 
of Arabian coffee in Ceylon could be expected to escape a full dose of 
the fungus. The case is rather different in new regions, and planters 
from Ceylon have been experimenting in the Malayan Peninsula in 
Noith Borneo, Northern Queensland, on the Blue Mountains of Jamaica, 
as well as in Brazil and. Guatemala, and, last of all, on the hill ranges 
of Nyassaland in Bast Africa, whence very good accounts have recently 
been received of coffee-planting prospects. Attempts made in virgin 
soil, in the midst of primssval forests in Perak, in the Malayan Peninsula, 
are said to promise very welh Certainly the relation between supply 
and demand in respect of coffee — the high prices prevailing, and the 
limited supply of a really fine product, notMthstanding the wide 
extension oi cultivation in Brazil, and much progress in Central 
American States — would seem to encourage capitalists and plantera to 
do their best to open up new coffee-grpwing fields. In this connection 
I may refer to the recent mission of two reliable and experienced Ceylon 
planters on behalf of the Peruvian Corporation to the upper vallejr of 
the Amazon in Eastern Peru, where they found a*wide expanse of rich, 
well- watered forest land, admirably suited for the cultivation of coffee 
and cacao, and already steps have been taken to send out small colonies 
of cultivating settlers— Italians chiefly — under the charge and direction 
of Scotchmen, planters and gardeners, to make a beginning in the 
Perene valley. Of course the lack of a good and cheap labour supply 
is the difficulty in. opening up new land for tropical products in most 
countries. 

The preparation of coffee, through steadily improved processes and 
much ingenious machinery, was brought nearly to perfection in Ceylon 
during the palmy days of the enterpr&e ; and by degrees the improved 
machinery found its way — in many cases from Colombo — to the Indian 
districts, to Java, Guatemala, and Brazil. Now, of course, we in Ceylon 
can only stand aside and watch the progress of our neighbours, there 
being no prospect of our exceeding, even if we reach) an export of 
100,000 cwt. of coffee, for many years to come. 

My remarks, so far, however, chiefly apply to the best-known coffee, 
the Arabian; or rather Abyssinian shrub. Among the efforts made by' 
Ceylon planters to fight the fungus were several for the introduction of 
new coffee-seed from regions unaffected by disease. In this way selected 
seed from isolated plantations in Mysore, from Mocha, and more especially 
seed of a new species of coffee from Liberia, West Africa, were procured. 
But none showed immunity from the fungus^; on the oontmiy, in some 
cases the disease seemed to revel more abundantly in the new clearings. 
But ir^ the case of Liberian coffee, though fungus-stricken, the bush or 
tree was a much bigger and more vigorous one than that of the Arabian 
species, requiring, however, a longet time for the tree to bear crops and. 
for the berries to mature. These facts, coupled with the abundant 
appearance of the disease, discouraged the promotion of the enterprise 
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— begun very freely in different districts — with Liberian coffee ; and tea 
proving a success just at that time, the new coffee was discarded, 
abandoned, and in some eases the plants were pulled out to make way 
for tea. It is now generally felt in Ceylon that those concerned were too 
hasty in giving up their trialTif Liberian coffee. This is shown not only 
by the experience gained over the area (1600 acres of all ages) still left 
to us, from which nearly 8000 cwt. were exported in 1890 ; but still 
more by what has been done in Johore, North Borneo, and especially 
Java. Dr. Trimen, our very observant, cautious Botanical director, as 
the result of a visit to Java last y^r, has written in his Official Report 
to the Ceylon Government, a few months ago ; — “ I am more than ever 
of opinion that the cultivation of Liberian coffee in Ceylon was too 
hastily abandoned, and would be still a profitable one.” It is in this 
direction, then, that we may hope for some further coffee-growing in 
Ceylon. Native villagers are already being encouraged to grow the 
Liberian plant, which, like cacao, is admirably adapted to many of their 
gardens, while the crops are easily gathered and are readily sold in 
a good market. In the valleys of Uva again we may soon find the 
robust Liberian coffee freely planted along with cacao even under 
European auspices. Still it can only be the day of small things with 
coffee, though we may have a revival of cultivation, for a long time in 
Ceylon ; and, therefore, apart from Brazil, Central American States and 
Java, so far as British enterprise is concerned, the hope of fresh supplies 
must be directed chiefly for the present to the Straits Settlemehts, North 
Borneo, and the ranges of Zambesia and Nyassaland in East Africa, 
together with what may be added from plantations in Jamaica or 
adjacent territory, where, however, labour is by no means certain »or 
cheap enough to enable much to be done. In these Appendices, will be 
found the statistics of export and distribution, and also an estimate of 
the world's production and consumption of coffee. 

Finally I have to direct your attention — and that very briefly — to what 
is undoubtedly the most important division of (’eylon planting enter- 
prise at the present time, namely, Tea, our staple product now par 
exoellenee. There is little need for me here to recapitulate facts withjn 
the cognizance of most of you, and which have recently formed the 
subject of correspondence in the public press ; but I may say that 
although there is a tradition that the Dutch tried tea cultivation in 
Ceylon and failed, it is more likely that the first tea-plants introduced 
into Ceylon were from Assam, in the time of Governor Stewart- Mackenzie, 
in 1839-iO, Soon after, tea-plants were brought from China by' the 
Messrs. Worms, uncles of the present Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and planted by them on ” Rothschild” and neighbouring pro- 
lierties* The plants grew fairly well, and the owners imported a China- 
man to show how tea should be made ; but he<proved ,a rogue, each lb. of 
tea costing about £5 sterling* to produce I This experience and the 
success of coffee deterred any farther tea experiments till 1866, when 
a gentleman, now in this room j[Mr. Leake) made a first importation of 
Assam-hybrid tea seed, but notwithstanding the cultivation that followed, 
and some successful attempts at tea-making, the planting industry can- 
not be 8ai4 to have been fairly commenced before 1876, by which year 
about 1000 acres were planted, and indeed only 10,000 acres were culti- 
vated with: tea by 1880; but by 1886 the extent had risen to ,100,000 
acres, while 1890 saw this area more than doubled, and now we count 
about 266,000 acres planted with tea, or very nearly the maximum 
extent evef reached by coffee. In the same way our exports, beginning 
with 8000 lb. fifteen years ago, got to be over 3 millions by 18^;; 
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47 million lb. five years later, in 1890 ; million lb. in 1891 ; and 
this year they are to be nearer 80 than 70 million lb., I suppose. Ceylon 
has therefore, in less than seven years, sprung up from quite an insig* 
nificant position, to rank alongside of India and China—the two greatest 
tea-producing countries of the world. The wpnder now is, of course, 
that the admirable fitness of the south-west moist zone of Ceylon to 
grow tea was not seen thirty or twenty years ago. No country in the 
world is more capable of producing lem crops : we have a constantly 
high temperature, with rains (rich in ammonia) every month of the yeai^ 
and we find in tea' a plant so hardy and adaptable that it flourishes from 
the sea-board to the tops of our highest plateaqx or mountains. Tea is 
indeed so hardy that it can be grown with some care in temperate 
regions, as may be seen at Bari’s Court Gardens at present, and I saw 
it flourishing in the open air at Washington in 1884 ; but not, of course, 
BO as to prepuce proper and plentiful flushes. But still it is not alone 
soil or climate so much as an- abundance of suitable clieap labour that 
is necessary to the success of a tea-growing country, and here Ceylon, 
like India and China, has the advantage. * 

The clepnly and better mode of preparation adopted for Ceylon, as for 
Indian tea, gives it a great advantage over that of China, and' should 
cause tea grown in British Dependencies to be preferred throughout 
Europe and America. 

Much has also been done by improved piachinery and factory arrange- 
ments to ensure the better and more economical preparation of tea in 
Ceylon. But I consider that there is still plenty of room for the appli- 
cation of the skill of ^he agriculturist in the field, of the planter ana his 
assistant in the flictory, aa well as of the chemist, the machinist and the 
tea expert, in order to secure even greater improvements in cultivation 
and preparation. ^ 

As regards the future of tea in Ceylon, there is no reason why we 
should not see the planted area still farther extended, and the export 
thereby increased, provided remunerative prices are maintained. 
Although the greater portion of the land best fitted for tea is no doubt 
already plant^, still out of 300,000 acres reserve in the hands of owners of 
plantations, there must be a good deal that could be.put into tea if only 
the “ Will it pay ? ” condition is satisfactorily answeim. It is possible, 
too, tliat the Sinhalese may take to growing tCa freely in their village 
gardens, and so add largely to production, selling the leaf perhaps to 
the nearest factory. But, to l:^lance this, we expect a large local 
consumption of our commoner teas to spring up among the natives both 
of India and Ceylon. Universal tca-dnz^ing. could not fall to benefit 
the mass of the people ,* for xnpst true is the old adage in the East, that 
there is nothing more dangerous to drink than brandy water 1 

If there is to be a struggle for existence, in the face of toe tea supply 
increasing out of proportion to demand, we in Ceylon believe that with 
our advantagesf of climate, labour supply, and ready means of transport, 
we can hold our own against India, China or Java. What we want no^ 
is to get the people of America and Australasia, as Well as many on the 
Continent of Europe, to use Ceylon and Indian teas as freely as do the 
people of the United Kingdom, and then we should have an assuied 
market. Of the prospect of pr^l-ess in this direction, we hope to hear 
this afternoon from the Ceylon Commissioner to the Chicago Exhibition, 
and very satisfactory are the latest statistics showing the great increase 
in Ceylon tea exports from London* In Appendix will be found the 
latest statistics of production and consumption, etc. Meantime, as 
regards production generally, I cannot help being reminded of the 
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commentary which these modern times must suggest on the well-worn 
saying, that he was the greatest benefactor of mankind who caused two* 
stalks of corn to grow where only one grew before. In the present 
depressed state of British agriculture, our farmers at best will scarcely 
agree in this dictum of the famous Dean of St. Patrick’s ; and much the 
same experience has been realised through the over-production of some 
of our tropical products. 

I think it will be seen by any one who studies the statistics which I 
offer with this paper, that there is very little encouragement to attempt 
the cultivation of Tea in other countries, than those in which it is at 
present established — at any rate with reference to the markets and re- 
quirements of Europe and America. This I have also shown to be the 
case in regard to Cincluma JBark^ Cinnamon and Cardamoms^ and to 
some extent in respect of the produce of the Coconut Palm and Pepper. 
In the case of the first named (Bark) the commanding position once held 
by -Ceylon has been acquired by Java ; but in all the rest, as to a great 
degree in Tea, our island holds the pre-eminence. The case is different 
in regard to Coffee* probably Caeao (“ Cocoa *'), and certainly Ruhher. 
For the cultivation of each and all of these valuable products in new 
lands there is much encouragement, and, whether it be in Peru and the 
valley of the Amazon, in East Africa, Borneo, the Malayan Peninsula or 
in Ceylon itself, there is room for the pioneer, the planter and the 
capitalist to do what they can to add to the supply. 

I have ventured to take up a very wide subject in dealing with the 
position of the several important products referred to, and my treatment 
has been, I am conscious, very inad^uate ; but, whatever else may be 
the result, I trust enough has been said to excite increased interest in the 
island whose industries have afforded me a text : — the first and most 
enterprising of Crown Colonies and the best school for tropical planters 
in the world, “that there is still ample room for experiment and exten- 
sion in Ceylon may be judged from the fact that of sixteen million acres, 
the area of the island — or say twelve millions, excluding lakes, tanks, 
lagoons and rivers — little more than one-fourth, or three and a-quarter 
million acres, are, so far, under cultivation. 

I might have alluded to several other products, to the supply of which 
British capital and skill might be directed. In Fibres for instance there 
is much scope, Ceylon being quite a paradise for the growth of fibrous 
plants. There are also some valuable medicinal plants in demand, as 
well as other food products. There are valuable timber supplies to be 
rendered available, as well as farther cultivation to be facilitated, by 
Eailway extension to North Ceylon, while plantations of ornamental and 
useful timber trees are likely to prove remunerative. In passing, I may 
further say that there is it>om for the proper development of our Plumbago 
mines, yielding even now over 20,000 tons a year ; and of hidden wealth 
in Precious Gems such asai'e dug out to the value of £20,000 every year on 
their own account by the Sinhalese. In all such directions, and in enter- 
prises appertaining to a British Dependency, I feel sure your Capital 
would, at least, be more wisely and safely invested, from time to time, 
than it has been when given' to projects in Foreign States such as the 
badly governed, unreliable republics of South America. 
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ADDENDA. 

ESTIMATES ‘OP THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION AND CON. 
SUMPTION OP COCOA, COPPEE, AND TEA. 

[ComplML hy Mr. J. Fergu$onfor **Ferguwn*§ Ceylon Handbook and Divootorg.**] 

I. 

COCOA : PRODUCE OF “ THBOBROMA CACAO.” 
Appboximatb Estimate op tub World’s Production and 
- Consumption. 


JProduetim, 

Countries. . Cwt. 

Brazil ... fi0,000 

Celebes and adjacent Islands 8,000 

Ceylon 20,000 

Centnil America 86,000 

Trinidad U0,000 

Dominica 2,000; Grenada 30,000 ; Jamaica 6,000; San 
Domingo 10,000 j St. Lucia 8,000 ; St. Vincent 8,000 j 

Total 68,000 

Ecuador and Peru 200,000 

Venezuela ... 200,000 

Guadaloupe ' 2,000 

Guiana (French) 2,000 ; (Dutch) 80,000 ; (British) 

0,000 J Total 88,000 

Hayti 88,000 

Martinique 7,000 

Mexico 20,000 

Philippines • 6,000 

Reunion ... . ... . 1,000 

Total 877,000 

CoiW4mj)tiofu 

Countries, Cwt. 

America, North and Central 90,000 

America, South 86,000 


France and Dependencies 196,000 

Italy, South Europe and Mediterranean 80,000 

Germany and North Europe ... 55,000 

Spain and Dependencies 170,000 

Switzerland and Central Europe 00,000 

United Kingdom 100,000 

United Kingdom non-cocoa-producin g Dependencies . . . ^5,000 

West Indies - 86,000 

Total ... • 876,0^ 

Another estimate gives the total production and consnmption of cocoa 
at 80,000,000 lb. Hie consumption of cocoa is conetantiy increasing, 
especially in Latin Europe, and in the United States, where its use has 
increased sixfold since 1860, while that of tea and coffee has not more 
than doubled. There is no reason to fear over-production fdr many years 
to come. Trinidad has 43,360 acres under “ cacao and coffee ” accoitling 
to assessment, but this must be chiefly under cacao alone, for the export 
has been as high as 160,000 to 160,000 cwt. in one year. 
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II. 


The World’s Production of COFFEE. 


Countries. 


Brazil, (including exports from Rio, 
Santos, Bahia, Pernambuco, and 

Ceara) 

Java, Sumatra, and Dependencies ... 

Ceylon 

India 

Central America and Slexico (all 
countries between United States and 

New Granada) ... 

Venezuela, Colombia or New Granada, 
Peru, Bolivia ‘and Galanas ... .... 

Hayti and San Domingo 

Cuba and Porto Rico 

Tlie remainder of West Indies (Jamaica, 

etc.) 

Arabia, Madagascar, Mauritius, R4< 
union, Abyssinia, Mozambique, and 

Nortb'East Coast of Africa 

Natal 

Liberia, W est Coast from Congo to Cai>e 
de Verde Islands, including Lagos, 
Sierra l^eone, Gambia, Gold Coi^, 
Blmina, St. Thomas, St. Helena, 

etc., etc. ... ... < 

Philippines (Manila), Celsbes, and rest 

of Eastern Archipelago 

Sandwich Islands amd rest of Paoido 
Isles, including Fiji and New Cale- 
donia 

Total ... 


Estimated 
Area under 
cultivation. 

Present 
Maximum 
Eximrt of 
Cutfee. 

Estimated 

Local 

Consump- 

tion. 

Total 

Maximum 

Produc- 

tion. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

' Tons. 

2,500,000 

500.000 
46,000* 

250.000 

466,000 

50.000 
4,000 

18.000 

■ 85,000 
7,000 
800 
2,000 

500,000 

67.000 
4,800 

20.000 

600,000 

70,000 

15,000 

85,000 

400.000 

820.000 
260,000 

40.000 

86.000 
25,000 

10,000 

8,000 

10,000 

50.000 

48.000 

85.000 

45, OW 

6,000 

2,500 

7,500 

820,000 

600 

12,6d0 

20 

22,500 

80 

35,000 

100 

160,000 

8,000 

1 

12,000 

20,000 

65,000 

7,600 

, 8,500 

11,000 

8,500 

500 

700 

1,200 

5,454,100 

740,520 

128,580 

669,100 ’ 


The value of the world’s production of coffee (about 17 million cwt.) 
would be about 70 million pounds sterling in the wholesale markets. 

Estimate of the World’s Consumption of COFFEE. 

Tons. 

Continent of Europe ... 486,000 

United States and Canada 280,000t 

Mexico, Central American States and the West Indian 

lalahds ' 

Brazil and the rest of South American States 

Asia, .including India, Java and the Eastern- 

Aidhipelago ’ 

Africa ... ^ 

United Kingdom 

Austrilasia and Pacific Isles ' 

; Total 868^00 

^ IncludiD^ native gardens and Liberian coffee, 

t What tea is in the United Kingdom coffee is to the United States, and 
more espedtdly the Southern States. ' 

I The consumption of coffee in the United Kingdom rbse to 16,780 tons- 
so far back £^1847; since then oonsumptlon has declined. 


30.500 

86.500 

87.000 

26.000 
14,000$ ‘ 

6,00Q 
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This is about the total result in a year of abundant productipn. In 
1820 the world's consumption of coffee was not more than 200,000 tons. 

[For further information as to these Estimated and Bxplan!iitory Notes,, 
reference can be made to The Ceylon Handbook and Directory.”] 

lit 

Appboximatb Estimate op the TEA PEOOtJOTioK of the World. 

Area 

eulbivated. Production. Exiiorhs. 

Acres. 'lb. , . lb. 

China 10,000,000 l,040,000,000o 240,000,0006 

Japan 750,000 100,000,000c 45,0p0,0(k)c 

India 880,000 ' 180,000,000 125,000,000 

Burma and Andamans ... 20,000* 2,000,000 

Ceylon 256,000^ 80,000,000 79,000, OOOd 

Java 70, 000c 12.000,000 10, 000, 000c 

Natal 800/ 70,000 

Fiji, Jamaica ... ... 50^* 80,000 .... 

America (Brazil, Calif or> ^ 

nia, and other small 

producing countries)... 10,000 800,000 100,000 

,, ,, (Besides Mate tea, , 

indigenous or wild) ... ... 20,000,000 ' 6,000,000 

Straits Settlements and 
other small producing 

countries 20,000 5,000 

Total 11,480,400 1,884,920,000 504,105,000 

a Of the 300 millions of population of China and its dependencies, every one 
who can possibly afford it is said to drink tea morning, noon, and night, a 
wise habit in a country , where the wafer is specially dangerous from bad 
sanitation, etc. The area of unoccupied land suitable for tea planting is 
practically unlimited, and as of the tea planted much remains unpicked every 
^ear, it may be presumed that the cost cu the beverage is not much hindrance 
to tea drinking among almost all the adult popnlation. The cost of the raw 
leaf is said to be 2d. a lb. ; picking, firing, laud-carriage, and duties, export 
duty and freight and charges, make up the cost’ of the better teas to a lb. 
Inferior tea is often sold at a loss at we China ports as well as in London. 

. 6 Including about 46 millions brick and other tea sent to Thibet, Central 
Asia, etc. ; 65 million lb. to United Kingdom ; 85 million lb, to America, 
(besides Japan) ; 70 million lb« to Bussia, uieludinjg the export toBiberla as- 
well as Bussia overland 20 million lb. to Australm and other p!aoe$. 

c In 180G-7 Japan sent 324 million lb. to Canada and 84| million lb. to 
United States, altogether 476 million lb. ; but latterly the export has fallen 
off. In Japan, as in China, the people drink an immense quantity of tea. 

d A good deal of yonng tea ; expoits in eeason 1891 were over 66 million 
lb,, and in 1892 they will be probably close on 79 million lb. 

e The Assam hybrid plant is now beginning to be Chiefly cultivated in 
J ava. English machinery is being introduced for preparing and Java 
tea is now an acknowledged competitor of, Indian ; cultivation and prepara- 
tion being carefully attended to. 

/ Acreage chiefly of young tea. 

y Bussia is trying to grow tea in Central Asia, having a plantation at 
Soukhum Kaleb, to be worked by Chinese coolies ; also, tea ia being tried in 
the Caucasus. 

* Part indigenous tea in Upper Burma. 
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IV. 


EsiTiMATE OP TEA Consumption of the World. 

lb. 

Australasia a 82,000,000 

British North America b 21,000,000 

British West Indies, Guiana, and Honduras ... .800,000 

British West and South Africa and adjacent Isles c 3,000,000 

West-Central Asia, apart from Russia d 8,000,000 

Thibet, Persia, and East Asia outside China ... 40,000,000 

Ceylon e 000,000 

China/ 800,000,000 

Europe, Continent of (apart from Russia ) g ... 18,000,000 

India 3,000,000 

Japan 55,000,000 

Java 2,000,000 

North Africa (Morocco, Egypt, etc.) 1 ,000,000 

Russia (in Europe and Asia) h 78,000,000 

South American States i 15,250,000 

Straits Settlements and Eastern Archipelago ... 1,000,000 

United Kingdom J 210,000,000 

Channel Islands 750,000 

United States, with Pacific Coast 76,000,000 


Total 1,350,900,000 

a Australasia now gets 0 to 10 million lb. Indian and Ceylon tea, the rest 
from China and Japan. 

b Canada gets 8 million lb. tea from the United Kingdom, and 13 from 
China and Japan. 

c Two million lb. are reported as imports into Capo Colony and Natal. 

d Afghanistan, and territory beyond, get 1 million lb. Indian tea and 
1^ China through India. 

e Tea is taking the place of coifee among the natives of Ceylon and India 
as a drink. 

/ Sec note to China under Production. 

V Germaiy” 4^ million lb. ; Holland 5^ j Denmark 1 ; Norway and 
Sweden i ; Prance ^ j Austria Spain and Portugal 1 ; rest 3. 

h Half this quantity is conveyed overland from China via Siberia, and the 
othei^half by 8eathiX)ugh the Black and Baltic Seas (Odessa and Kronstadt), 
or through Germany. Tea cost Russia about 6 million pounds sterling per 
annum some time ago. 

i Including the cohsumption of Mate tea. 

j In 1717 the tjea sold in England was 700,000 lb, j in 1787 it had risen to 
19 million lb. received in 27 ships. In 188(;-7 the deliveries were over 
221 million lb. ; but in 1887-8, through the use of more of the stronger Indian 
tea, the total fell to 218,200,000 lb. (86 million Indian, 117 China, 12J Ceylon, 
3 Java). In 1887 the United Kingdom home consumption was 1 83,630,000 lb. ; 
export 34,74 LOOCK lb. ; transhipped 9,014,000 lb,; total 227,891,000 lb. In 
1891 the total imports were 239,845,774 lb., deliveries for home consumption 
200,065,006 lb., for re-export 82,988,334 lb. Of the home consumption 
97,854,612 lb. were Indian; 51,^3,481 lb. Ceylon ; 48,950,554 lb. China; 
1,866,358 lb. other countries. 
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From the Ceylon OVsemer^ Augvst lltk^ 1892. 

TROPICAL PRODUCTS: THEIR CONSUMPTION ^ND 
PRODUCTION. 


» London, July 29^/t, 1892 

I AM not able to send you a copy of my paper prepared for the London 
Chamber of Commerce, because, unlike the Colonial Institute, they do 
not have their papers printed beforehand.— all the Secretary required 
was a resume to have multiplied by type- writer, for the. use of the daily 
press. However, the MS. left in charge of Mr. Kenric Murray will 
appear in the Journal in due course ; while the greater part is likely 
to be reproduced to some of the weeklies— the Grocer, for instance, from 
whom requests came after the meeting for the use of the copy. Nearly 
all the London dailies, too, had summary reports of more or less fulness, 
that of the Times being at once the clearest and most concise, while the 
Evening Standard, Daily Chronicle, Morning Ad/oertiser, Finaneial 
Thnes, and especially the Manchester Guardian had fuller details. I 
send you the Tirnes notice in case your regular correspondent has missed 
it : — 

Tropical Agriculture in Ceylon.— Before ameetii^g of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, held yesterday in the Council-room, Botolph- 
house, Eastcheap, Mr. J, Ferguson read a paper on “ The Production and 
Consumption of Tea, Coffee, Cacao (cocoa). Cinchona, Coconuts and Oil, 
and Cinnamon, with reference to Tropical Agriculture in Ceylon.” Sir 
Arthur N. Birch, late Lieutenant-Governor of Ceylon, presided, and 
among those present were Sir A. Gordon, Sir G. W. R, Campbell, Mr. 
D. Morris (Assistajit- Director of the Kew Gardens), Mr. Epps, Mr. 
J. Whittall, Mr. Robert Wales, Mr. W. J. Thompson, and Mr. J. Chambers. 
Mr.^Ferguson referred to the position of Ceylon, its forcing climate, its 
command of free cheap labour, and its immunity from the hurricanes 
which periodically devastated Mauritius from the cyclones of the Bay 
of Bengal, and from the volcanic disturbances affecting Java and the 
Eastern Archipelago. The plantation of Ceylon afforded, he said, the 
best training in the world for young men in the cultivation and prepa- 
ration 'of tropical products, and in the managem^t of free otuoured 
labour. The cultivation of cane sugar, although tiled at considerable 
outlay on several plantations 40 and 50 years ago, proved a failure. 
More recently, experiments by European planters with tobacco had not 
been a success, notwithstanding that the natives grew a good deal of 
a coarse quality for their own use. Although cotton-growing had not 
been successful, the island had proved a most congenial home for many 
useful palms, more particularly the coconut (spelt without the * a * to dis- 
tinguish it and its products from cocoa, the beans of the shrub Theobroma 
cacao) and palmyra, as also the areca and kitul or jaggery palms. 
Within the past few years Ceyloh had come to the front as one of the 
three great tea-producing countries in the world, India and China being 
the other two, with Java at a respectable distance. Mr. Ferguson said 
one of the chief objects of his paper was to demonstrate which of the 
products of the island it was safe to recommend for extended cultivation 
in new lands and which were already in danger of being over-produced, 
and he had arrived at the conclusion that coffee, cacao ana rubber- 
yicldingtrees were the products to plant, while tea, cinnWon^ cardamoms, 
cinchona bark, pepper, and even palms (for their oil) did not offer 
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encouragement to extended cultivation. Statistics relating to the total 
production and consumption were given in an appendix.” 

The chief practical object I had in view was to show City men and 
British capitalists generally in what direction the cultivation of tropical 
liroducts had been, and might be, overdone, I had no difficulty, 
of course, in demonstrating that cinnamon, cardamoms, and cinchona 
bark were products which it would be foolish to grow for the Eui'opean 
or American markets in any new countries in view of what Ceylon could 
do at prices scarcely, if at all, remunerative in some cases. Then there 
were the oil and fibres of the coconut palm, for which prices were very 
low at present, though, of course, there would always be a “home 
consumption” in new countries for palm products. And there was 
pepper, which I had put down as a product to be cultivated for a good 
demand beyond supply ; but fortunately I ran round “ The Lane ” before 
the time of my meeting and learned from Mr. Figgis how much the case 
was the other way, — that pepper was coming in almost superabundant 
quantity from the Far East and the price falling to 2d, a lb. I So I put 
pepper also among products in danger of being overdone. 

The paper, which occuj)ied three-quarters of an hour in reading, seemed 
to give general satisfaction, and I ought to have said that so large a 
gathering has seldom if ever taken place in the Chamber’s Hall — an 
ante-room having to be thrown in for the accommodation of visitors. 
This was due not only to the considerable number of City men interesteil 
in the subject of the paper, but also to the many Ceylon friends who put 
in an appearance. Among the members of Council present, ^ere Mr. A. 
Thompson (of the well-knOwn broking firm) ; Mr, James Chambers 
of Fenchurch Street, who, being Chainnanat a lecture I gave at Croydon, 
was the means of getting me to prepare the paper for the Chamber of 
Commerce ; Mr. Kobert Wales, and two or three oth<?r oLl merchants 
whose names I did not catch. Mr. D. Morris of Kew, and Mr. Epps, a 
member of the fifm that was the first to introduce Ceylon cocoa, sat at 
one end of the table, and Sir Arthur Gordon, Mr. Grinlinton, Sir 
Campbell, and Mr. Whittall, near the other. Eight in front were Mr. 
C. S. Hadden, I'eter Moir, S. Butler, G. S. Duff, Alex. Brooke, C. 
Oswald, W, M. Leake, C. Shand, T. C. Owen, Alex. Boss, John Anderson, 
G. G. Anderson, Norman Grieve, Tom Gray, T. J. Lawrance, W. H. 
Anderson, Geo. White, John Hamilton, H. Walker, also Messrs. K. S. 
Atkinson, W. Scor^, Hugh Fraser, W. Gow. A; H. Eosemalecoeq, V. 
Vanderstraaten, J. n. Barber, W. Sproule, Hon. C. Seneviratne, T. J. 
E. Johnson, John Hughes, Arnold White (and Mrs. White), A. C. Folkard, 
Wm. Digby, J. M. Morgan, J. Offord, John Haddon, Lloyd, Massingham, 
and many more whom I now for^t. I hope your regular London 
correspondent will be able to give a rSsmuA of the interesting discussion 
which followed. This was opened by Mr. Grinlinton, who, referring 
specially to tea, gave an account of what had been done to win over the 
Americans to the Ceylon product and of the prospects of the Exhibition. 
Mr. D. Morris followed in a very practical, interesting address; he 
criticised and took exception to some of the statements in reference to 
West Indian* as compared with Ceylon cocoa ; he thought more might 
have been said about the coconut as a promising product for planters, 
and also in reference to Ceylon that Europeans might go in for rice 
cultivation ^ but Ceylon planters really required to pass a self-denying 
ordinance to prevent their going too far with any one product in the 
future as in the ^ast. Mr. Mpnis referred in an appreciative and 
interesting way to his own experience of the planters in Ceylon, as also- 
to his stay in the West Indies ; and he specially returned thanks for the 
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Teferences to the good work of ** Kew,” and said how ready they were 
always to aid the tropical planter. By the way, he mentioned “arnotto 
as a minor product of whioli a certain supply had always come from the 
West Indies, but now the market for this was destroyed through Ceylon 
operations (chiefly I fancy through the work and invention in better 
■curing of poor Borron). Mr. Morris paid a high compliment to our 
Tropical AgricnltnrUti Planting Manuals, and other works, as helping 
to develop enterprise not only in Ceylon, but all round the world. Sir 
Arthub Gordon came next with a vote of thanks to the lecturer 
expressed in gratifying terms : he further pleaded that the planters of 
Ceylon should carefully consider the danger once more' of having “all 
their eggs in one basket,** and the advantage rather of at least ‘Hwo 
strings to their bow **— that cultivation should be diveisified even on 
tea plantations, and he also advopated further attention in the low 
country to coconut cultivation. Mr. BPPS came next with information 
about the different kinds of “ Cacao ** and “ Coca,” which was of much 
interest : he referred to my quotation from Berthelink*s book which ho 
had before him, and did not think his omlmr de rote statements, as to 
the great age to which cacao trees would live and bear profitably, could 
be depended on. He said that Trinidad and Ceylon cocoa were each 
good in their way and were used for different purposes, and he deprecated 
the criticism of the mode of preparing the former. Mr. Barber came 
next with reasons, from his own experience, why planters were not likely 
to do much in extending rice or palm culture. 

In acknowledging the vote of thanks and the kind things said, I 
referred to Mr. Morris’s remarks about “ rice,** and pointed out that my 
paper was confined to products exerted to Mincing, Lane, or L could 
have noticed other palms (such as afeca, kitul, palmyra, etc.) and minor 
products ; that for this reason of a homo market even the coconut 
produce was not in high request, and that in respect of his own and 
Mr. Epps’s criticism I could only quote what Dr. Trimen said in his 
last report in reference to the frequent inquiries he had ^rom the West 
Indies about the superiority of Ceylon “ cocoa,” that he could only put 
it down to the better and more careful preparation. By the way, had 
there been time, Mr, A, Ross would have also offered a correction from 
his own knowledge of some remarks offered about the West Indian 
mode of preparation. 


Note by Dr. Trimkn, Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Ceylon. 

I have enjoyed reading your lecture, which gives an excellent review 
of the present position of our “ Planting ” industries. 1 am glad you 
speak up for Cacao and Liberian Coffee. As to Rubber, 1 do not expect 
it ever to become an article for private cultivation ; and still less can 
Gutta-Percha be so, as the trees are of little value till SO years old and 
then the yield is small. 

As to the introduction to Ceylon of some of our leading products. 
Coffee was certainly unknown in Tropical Asia till the Dutch introduced 
it to Java in 1690 ; it was brought thence by them to Ceylon, probably 
about the same year. 

I have not, my books and notes here to refer to, but I am pretty sure 
that the following are the known facts as regards Tea, Bennett gives 
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a figure (a good one) of the real Tea plant, which he Hays was collected 
near Batticaloa (I think in 1826), but from the text he clearly confused 
it with our “ Matara Tea” — the leaves of the “Banawara” (^Cauia 
imriculata). Still I think true Tea may have been grown in some 
gardens in Ceylon as it was certainly in the Botanic Gardens at Kalutara 
before 1824, the date of Moon’s Catalogue. This is the earliest date I 
have met with for it, and I have no reason to suppose it was in Ceylon 
in Dutch times, Assam Tea was sent from Calcutta as early as 1839, 
and planted at N. Eliya. 

As to Caoai\ the history is somewhat the same. The first certain 
record is Moon’s Catalogue (1824), and as the plant is not mentioned in 
a list of useful things introduced in 1804 (given I think in Perceval’s 
History) I put its introduction somewhere between those dates, and am 
inclined to think we owe it to Moon himself. It may, of course, have 
been some one else, but the date must be about that above indicated, 
and therefore after the Dutch periotl. 



APPENDIX III. 

A Planter’s Work and Life in Ceylon. 


r The folliminff uarfnl information wan hy the Plantern* Amo* 

ciMion of Ceylon^ and circulated at the late Indian and Colonial 
Kchihition at South Kemington in 1886. 

TEA IN CEYLON. 

In the minds of the British public the name of Ceylon has been chiefly 
associated with the production of coffee and spices ; the latter in poetry, 
but in poetry only, imparting their fragrance to the very air. 

While Ceylon coffee and Ceylon spices are of superior quality, and 
remain most important articles of traae, it is Ceylon tea that is rapidly 
becoming the staple product, and the one for which the island will soon 
be most celebrated. 

Seldom or never has an industry made such progress, or a new article 
of consumption overcome by its intrinsic merit the opposition of vestccl 
trade interests, as has Ceylon tea. 

In 1873 the exports of tea from Ceylon were 231b, ; in 1886, they have 
been 4^ million lb. ; in 1886 they will be about 10 million lb. ; and in 
the near future 40 million lb. will be exported. 

The area under tea in the island is rapidly extending, and already 
about 120,000 acres have been planted. Over 700 European planters 
and 150,000 Indian and Sinhalese lafbourers are engaged in the cultiva- 
tion. Some of the plantations are but little above sea level, while others 
i-un up to an elevation of 6,000 feet. The average altitude of the larger 
districts is about 4,000 feet above sea level, an elevation at which the 
climate is pleasant and most healthy. A railway runs up into the hills 
and a goo<l system of cartroads exists, so that most of the estates are 
already within a day’s journey from Colombo — the capital and shipping 
port. 

At a tim§ when dietetics has almost become a science, when purity 
and cleanliness in food and beverages are so strongly insisted on, it is 
strange that greater attention has not been called to the more than 
doubtful nature of much of that which is consumed as tea. 

It has been said that if to be an Englishman is to eat beef, to be an 
Englishwoman is to drink tea. True it is that the article which in the 
sixteenth century was a luxury, costing ten guineas a pound and con- 
sumed by a hundred people, has in the nineteenth centu^ become a 
necessity, costing two shillings a pound and consumed by millions. 

Did the people of Britain thoroughly understand the difference between 
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British-grown tea — such as Ceylon's — and that of China or Japan, it is 
certain that those who could get the pure, dean, machine-prepared leaf 
which is turned out from the planter’s factory, would never touch the far 
from pure article prepared by the bands and feet of the unwashed 
Mongolian. 

In China and Japan tea is mostly cultivated in small patches by the 
peasantry, who gather the leaves and prepare the tea in tlieir huts in 
a very unfastidious manner. The tea, either in a half -manufactured or 
finished state, is sold to petty dealers, who in turn sell to larger dealers. 



COOHB CUBL WCiaNG TEA-LEAVES. 


The large dealer mixes and mani^lates teas, packs and sells them to 
the European merchants for shipment to England, Australia, or America. 
The manipulation of tea is an art In which the Chinaman excels, and in 
many of the inferior kinds the quality, is infinitely deteriorated —thus, 
the dust of the leaf is mixed with clay and manipulated into the form 
of the ordinary leaf ” — this is with appropriate philological coincidence 
termed lie tea, ** Tea leaves which have been already used are again 
manipulated and rolled into shape and sold as genuine tea.” 

The teas of Japan, which are almost entirely consumed by our 
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American cousins, are frequently and admittedly “ faced ” with a mixture 
of Prussian blue and soapstone. 

The Ceylon estate cultivation and manufacture is very different, and 



it may not be uninteresting to give a brief account of how pure tea is 
made. 

The tea bushes are planted in lines at regular distances over hundreds 
of acres of carefully roaded and drained land, which is regolarly weeded 
every month. Once a year the bushes are pruned down to a height of 
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about two feet ; and eij?ht weeks after the pruning the first “flush” of 
young shoots is ready to be plucked, and during the height of the season 
the flushes re-occur every ten days. Coolies, having a small basket 
attached to their girdle, then go round and pluck the bud and a couple 
of the tender half-developed leaves. At midday, and again in the 
evening, the leaf is weighed and taken into the factory. The leaf is at 
once spread very thinly on trays or shelves to wither. The time which 
the leaf takes to wither — to become soft and pliable without drying up 
— varies with the weather, but as a rule the leaf gathered one day will 
lie sufliciently withered the following day. 

The withered leaf is then placed in the rolling-machine, an ingenious 
and elfective appliance which is driven by water or steam power. The 
rolling lasts for nearly half-an-hour ; at the end of that time the leaf has 
become a moist mass of twisted and bruised leaves, out of which the 
expressed juice freely comes, technically called “the roll.” The roll is 
then placed in trays to ferment or oxidise ; during this process it changes 
from a green to a copper colour. The subsequent strength and flavour 
of the tea depend, to a great extent, upon the fermentation — a chemical 
process, the success of which is not entirely within the control of the 
planter, but depends greatly on the weather, and takes a time varying 
from two to six hours. 

The next process is that of firing. The roll is thinly spread on trays, 
and placed either over charcoal stoves or in large iron d^ing-machines, 
and at the end of half-an-hour it is thoroughly crisp and dried, and has 
become tea. The tea is then sorted or sized, by being passed through 
sieves of different meshes giving the varieties of broken-pekoe, pekoe, 
souchong, congou, and dust. The broken-pekoe, which consists chiefly of 
the opening bud of the leaf, gives the strongest tea, perhaps too strong a 
tea to be i^bised by itself ; and a mixture of pekoe and souchong makes 
the most pleai^nt drinking tea. 

The final process is that of weighing and packing. When a sufficient 
quantity has been manufactured the tea is again slightly firetl, to drive 
off any suspicion of moisture, and packed while warm in lead-lined boxes 
carefully soldered down to exclude air. 

Such is the mode of careful, cleanly preparation in the specially 
erected factory of the Ceylon planter ; and every drinker of genuine 
Ceylon tea may be certain that it is absolutely pure, 

Ceylon tea stands unrivalled for its combination of strength and 
flavour; and the pure tea gives a beverage pleasant and beneficial to 
those who drink it. One cannot doubt that, were the well-meaning 
evangelists in the cause of temperance to realise the difference between 
pleasantly-ptrong, well-flavoured, stimulating tea and the “ wishy-washy ” 
decoction infused from the cheaper China teas, their efforts to substitute 
“ the cup which does not inebriate ” for that which does might be made 
much more successful. 

In addition to the other good qualities, Ceylon tea possesses that of 
being economical; for it is generally admitted that two pounds of 
Ceylon will go as far as three pounds of China. 

The tea you drink should be — 

1. ~Pure. 

2. — Wholesome. 

3. — Pleasant. 

4. -— Economical. 

And Ceylon tea justly claims pre-eminence on these grounds. 

Would-be purchasers of Ceylon tea must be warned that there is 






Ceylon Tea-’J^tate and other Produce Compajiiee registered in Pngland^ slionnng Acreages. CajyitaL and 
dividends paid^ etc,, for Years 1890-189i. 
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THE CEYLON TEA INDUSTRY. 

Its Position and Prospects from the Planter’s Point of 

View. 

To the Editor of “ The Finmcml Kewsf 

* 

Sir,— M y attention has been called by a friend interested in tea to 
your recent editorial deliverance on the tea trade, the comments on some 
points affecting Ceylon tea offered by Mc^rs. W. J. and Henry Thompson, 
^nd the rejoinder of Mr, F. S. Hawes, in which he specially questions 
the stability of the Ceylon tea-planting industry. It is on this last topic 
that I should like, with your permission, to occupy some portion of your 
space. 

Though tea had been planted in the hill country of Ceylon about 
thirty years ago, yet so recently as 1876 the total area cultivated was 
only about 1,000 acres, and the rush into planting did not commence 
until after 1880, theai'ca planted exceeding 100,000 acres in 1886, while 
now I estimate, fi’om the returns compiled by me for the latest Ceylon 
Handbook and Directory,’* that not less than 255,000 acres are covered 
by the tea plant. In the same way, our tea exports continued small up 
to 1886, when they reached nearly 8,000,000 lb., the increase being very 
rapid every year thereafter, sr) that, in lound figures, the annual totals 
have reached 14,000,000 lb., 24,000,000 lb., 34,600,000 lb., and 46,000,000 
lb. respectively ,* while last year we sent away more than 68,000,000 lb., 
and this may be exceeded by 10,000,000 lb. to 12,000,000 lb, in the 
present year. Personally, I have had thirty j^ears’ experience as a 
resident in Ceylon ; I have constantly watched its planting industries, 
and have paid more attention than any one else to its agricultural 
statistics. The wonder to us all now is that we did not find out twenty 
or thirty years earlier how admirably adapted Ceylon was to become a 
great tea-growing country, how much better, for instance, the Ceylon 
climate and soil are for the growth of tea than coffee, which continued 
to be our staple for forty years, and how much hardier and more 
adaptable to varying conditions of altitude and soil the tea plant is 
than almost any other tropical or sub-tropical nlant that can be named. 
The moist south-western *one of Ceylon, with its comparatively high 
range of temperature, affords an almost perfect home for the tea plant, 
with its leaf.yielding crops — a habitat almost as suitable as its onginal 
one l>etween Assam and China, and one in which, so fai* as we in Ceylon 
can judge, it is likely to continue to grow and flourish, as long as even 
our several cultivated palms.* 

Tea grows with wonderful vigour in Ceylon, from the south-west coast 
districts up to plantations 6,.600 ft. above sea level. As a rule, the 
higher we go the finer and more delicate are the teas produced, but the 
less crop per acre ; the lower we go the stronger, ami perhaps coarser, 
the product, but the heavier the crop return. There are frequent excep- 
tions to this, as to most generalising rules .the heavy crops of fine teas 

* Our Sinhalese agriculturists (many of them shrewd, observant men) at 
.an early date in the tea era expressed themselves astonished at the hardiness 
of the tea shrub as compared with the coffee bush— the latter chiefly a surface 

feeder, while tea sends its roots far down, like “ a regular jungle plant,** as 
they called it. Of course, cheaper labour and transport 'are indispensable 
conditions to success in the cultivation of tea. 
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yielded in plantations above 4,000 ft. or 4,600 ft. having of recent years 
astonished all concerned. 

So much I have ventured to put down by way of intixiduction towanls 
an understanding of the conditions attending our tea-planting enterprise. 
Now, the cry raised by Mr, Hawes about instability at this time is by no 
means a new one ; it was one of the earliest advanced by Indian planting 
critics when Ceylon tea began to come into notice. I have had Indian 
planting visitors in my Oalombo office so far back as 1886-87 who, after 
an inspection of our planting districts, declared, very much in the words 
now used, that Ceylon planters were over-plucking and forcing their tea 
bushes, and that they (the visitors) were convinced there was no 
stability about the enterprise. This reminds me of a Chnton merchant 
who would scarcely allow me to mention Ceylon tea when I visited him 
in 1884, en route to Japan and America, but who, three years afterwards, 
wrote ajiologising, because he had realised that Ceylon tea was to be the 
great tea of the future, and he felt bound to turn his attention to it more 
than any other. We had not much to say in reply to our critics, save that 
our instructors, our “ guides, philosophers and friends,” in the arts of 
plucking and pruning tea were experienced Indian planters, and that 
Ceylon planters, above any in the world, were ready to profit by good 
advice, example, and experiment. But since that time we have been 
able to tui'n tne tables on our critics, and to call their attention to facts 
which may well make them pause. It is, however, not so much the 
experience of an additional six or seven years — though that may count 
for a good deal — but wc have altogether enough of typical plantation 
fields in regular cultivation and cropping for nearly twenty -five years to 
point to as constituting an object lesson from which much may be 
learned. There is, for instance, the oldest field in Loolecondura planta- 
tion, some 20 acres cleared and planted by Mr. Taylor in 1867, and 
which has been plucked regularly ever since it came into bearing, with 
the usual intervals for pruning, etc. 

Now, I have for some years back applied to Mr. Taylor for an annual 
report on the condition of the tea in this field, as one of -the oldest 
in Ceylon. In 1888, for instance, Mr. Taylor reported the twenty- 
year-old bushes to be very vigorous, and in 1891, when I riiade the 
latest inquiry, Mr. Taylor wrote to me ; “ The field is as good as ever, 
giving about the same crops: it was manured once only with castor 
cake in the beginning of 1886.” I may be t(^d “that one swallow does 
not make a summer,” and that Mr. Taylor is probably more careful in 
his cultivation atid plucking than most Ceylon planters j but though 
there is, perhaps, no other case in the island so old and so reliable in its 
information, yet there is abundant evidence to show that there is 
nothing in the appearance of our tea fields generally, or in the yield of 
crop — I shall come to quality— to justify doubts as to the stability of 
the Ceylon tea-planting industry. As to heavy yields of crop, I may 
give the case of the Mariawatte plantation (of the Ceylon Tea Planta- 
tions Company), situated lower down than Loolecondura. Here the 
original 104 acres were planted in 1879, and the returns of crop in made 
tea, as recorded by me in the “ Planting Directory ” from the manager’s 
reports, run as follows : — 


1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 


Tea 6 years old 

t» »» 


•) 


♦> 


Per acre. Maunds 

lb. (about). 

... 1,042 ... 13 

... 1,178 ... 144 

... 1,069 ... 18 

... 1,126 ... 14 
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Per acre. Maunde 

lb, (about). 

1888 Tea 5 years old 1,036 13 

188 !) ,,10 „ 1,100 ... ^ 3 | 

1890 „ 11 „ 1,347 ... 10 | 

1891 „ 12 „ (Not got figures by me, but fully up to average.)*^ 

In 1891 I was told no manure bad been applied to the above tea for two 
years. This particular field affords an admirable lay of lan^— compara- 
tively flat for tea ; but over the whole plantation of over 400 acres the 
average crop in 1890 was 767 lb. per acre in bearing. Of course, such 
returns are far above the average for all the Ceylon plantations ; in<leed, 
if, over the whole 266,000 acres now planted, wc only get half this 
return per acre average, it will mean a crop, when all is in bearing, not 
far short of 100,000,000 lb. One reliable planting report, written at the 
beginning of this year, described Ceylon plantations as ** everywhere 
looking in good heart.” 

But now as to quality. It is quite true that many plantations in 
their early years send home better teas than they do later on ; but I 
think Mr. Hawes will find, on more careful enquiry and study of the 
question, that the explanation has nothing to do with “ the stability of 
the industry,” or with the soil, or even the mode of planting. There 
may be a little allowance made for aroma for the first few crops off 
virgin soil ; but far more is due, in the case of fine teas coming from 
plantations in their younger years, to the great and deliberate attention 
which the planter and his staff can give to the comparatively trifling 
crops of the first few seasons. It is when the rush of “ flush ” commences 
from big, healthy, vigorous bushes, and all the resources of the factory, 
it may be, are taxed, that it is impossible to prepare with the same 
deliberate care. No doubt in some cases “ coarser plucking ” also 
explains a difference ; indeed, there are not a few plantations where, in 
view of lower prices, even for fine teas, it has been mund more profitable 
to give up fine plucking and the very careful preparation of a limited 
quantity of superior teas in favour of the harvesting and preparation of 
a larger quantity of more ordinary cheaper teas. The fact accounts for 
the falling off in the average quantity of certain marks, rather than any 
deterioration in the tea bushes, the soil, or any other circumstances 
affecting the stability of the Ceylon tea-planting industry. I may be 
told by Mr. Hawes and other London tea authorities how much better 
it would be for the Ceylon planter to aim, above all things, at keeping 
up the quality of his teas ; and, primn faow^ it may be argued that such 
a course as t^ing less leaf off the bush, and so less out of the soil, must 
be conducive to the permanency of the industry. But London authori- 
ties do not know everything about the tea bushes ; nor, for that matter, 
does the Ceylon planter as yet profess to know all. And, among the 
rest, there is the experience, under certain weather conditions,, of the 
flush becoming so abundant — of the flush running away — ^that it is only 
by plucking very freely that the planter is able to keep his bush in 
proper onler, and he is, perhaps, forced by the circumstances of the case 
to make as much tea in one month as, ordinarily, he would do in two or 
three months. In this connection it must not be overlooked how greatly 
our tropical rains in Ceylon, rich' as they are in nitrogenous properties 

♦ Since received from Mr. Rutherford “1891. In Tea 12 years old gave 
1,167 lb. per acre, about 144 maunds. The whole estate gave an average 
of 866 lb. per acre. The original 104 acres have given over 1,000 lb. per acre 
for eight consecutive years. This field is now 18 years old.'* 
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(in ammonia), contribu<.e to the production of leaf crops. But again, 
let me notice bow perplexing sometimes to the practical planter is the 
advice he gets from London in regard to the advantage of only preparing 
Ruj)erior fine teas. This was a doctrine taught free from the metropolis 
during 1890, and, as a journalist (di-eading more particularly production 
in quantity outstripping consumption), I preached it in season and out 
of season towards the beginning of that year in Ceylon. I remember, 
too, how much my opinion was strengthened by the visit of the late 
lamented cbaiiman (Mr. David Reid) of the Ceylon Tea Tlantations 
Company. His theory then was that the onlinary Ceylon teas (chiefly 
from the low (li.^tricts) would henceforth come into competition with 
the average Indian teas ; whereas the finer and high-grown Ceylon teas 
could always have a profitable market of their own, with scarcely any 
competition from India and China. How much better and more profit- 
able, then, for the planter to do all he could to turn out fine teas 1 Such 
was the advice given, and in many cases acted on, in 1890, But what 
hapi>ened in the London markets ? I need only ask you to recall the 
anomalous condition of affairs during the latter half of 1890 and first 
half of last year in Mincing-lane to understand the discredit that 
temporarily overcame the “ fine tea ” theory. Without much warning, 
the prices for the contemned common Ceylon teas rose almost to the 
level of those paid for fine high-grown, and continued so for montlis ; 
the planter who had taken our advice and perhaps reduced his cropping 
from a ratio of 500 lb. to 600 lb. to say 300 lb. to 400 lb. an acre, in 
order to secure fine, delicate teas, found that while he got, perhaps, an 
increased average, his neighbour, who went on his old course, and 
gathered the equivalent of crops 30 per cent, to 50 per cent, more per 
acre, got prices 'averaging nearly as high, and was, in fact, making far 
more profits through disregarding the advice of London tea men — (I 
learned two days ago, in Mincing-lane, of a case where the same quality 
teas from the same plantation realised nearly double the price, within 
a few months after the strong demand for common teas set in)— and the 
consequence was that early in 1891 a large number of Ceylon planters 
made up their minds that their policy lay in the direction of quantity 
rather than quality. I merely give this as an illustration of the difficulty 
of laying down hard-and-fast rules. 

I have said above that the Ceylon tea planter does not profess yet to 
know “ all about his tea bush ” — what may be the very best mode of 
cultivation, of harvesting and of manipulation of the leaf. There is no 
such school in the world for the tropical agriculturist as Ceylon. Our 
planters vie with each other in observation, experiment, and interchange 
of ideas. Many of them are practical engineers, some are well read in 
scientific agriculture, while there arc local working engineers giving full 
attention to the requirements and the improvement of the tea factory. 
Already in Ceylon much advance has been made on the old Indian 
system ; but there is room, I am convinced, for a gi’eat deal of improve- 
ment still. The whole question of ‘‘manuring” with reference to 
quantity and quality of leaf has yet to be experimentally dealt with. 
The best mode and time for “pruning,” the style of “plucking” best 
suited for different altitudes, and, above all, means to ensure more com- 
plete withering, the proper degree of time and temperature for drying 
the leaf, and the due amount of fermentation, will all form, in the course 
of the next few years, the subjects of careful inquiry and experiments. 
1 know even now of very important experiments being made in these 
directions. The aid of the analytical chemist as well as of the practical 
engineer will be freely availed of by the Ceylon planters, and whatever 
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men in their position can do will be <lone to ensure further success in 
turning out good teas with profitable results and in ensuring the stability 
of their industry. In this respect, the hardy tea bush, with its deep 
roots, offers great advantages oyer the more delicate coffee shrubs. If 
necessary, it would be possible, in the case of an epidemic of insect 
or fungus pest on tea, to deal with it in a far more radical way than 
could ever have been tried with coffee ; but there is no need to go into 
details. 

Already, I fear, my letter is too long, although t have said so much in 
order to indicate grounds for our belief that there is nothing in the tea 
industry of Ceylon at present, or the mode of cultivation, etc., which 
justified the statement that it is not likely to be as stable as any other 
tropical industry. No one can tell, of course, what the next twenty or 
thirty years may show — even five or ten years are a long spell in tropical 
experience but certainly, I see no good reason (if prices keep up within 
a decent reach of present averages) why Ceylon tea, for ten years to 
come, at Icast—'Or, indeed, for twenty or thirty— should not continue to 
show as prosperous and stable an industry as at present. Let me, in 
conclusion, recapitulate briefly some of the special advantages appertain- 
ing to tea cultivation in Ceylon : — 

(1) Easy access to the planting districts, which are served by railways 
or roads, or both, affording ready, certain, and economical means of 
transport to and from the shipping port, whence there is always freight 
available at moderate rates to London, Australia or America. 

(2) A good supply of free and fairly cheap labour, the labourers being 
among the most docile and steady-working m the world. 

(3) The comparatively healthful character of nearly all the island ‘s 
planting districts, the larger portion of the hill country having one of 
the finest climates in the world. 

(4) A climate and soil admirably adapted to the tea plant, with an 
abundant rainfall, rich in ammonia, well calculated to develop leaf. 

(5) A large body of good artificers, and even skilled artizans, among 
the Sinhalese and Tamils, ready, not only to do duty in the workshops, 
but to aid planters in their factories with the machinery and various 
processes of tea preparation. 

(fi) A community of planters, many of whom have. passed through the 
fires of adversity, and are ready to do their utmost in devising means of 
economising expenditure compatible with doing justice to cultivation 
and preparation, and all keenly alive to the advantage of profiting by 
every improvement resulting from observation or experiment. 

Hitherto, however, nearly every Ceylon tea planter has been kept busy 
with the formation and furnishing of his plantation, if I may so say. 
Every season nearly, there has been some additional field to be planted, 
machinery to be got, or factory extended. Indeed, it is a question if 
more than a minority of our plantations can even now be said to be 
thoroughly equipped for work, with requisite withering space in factories, 
sufficient motive power for rolling and drying, a proper number of 
machines, and, in wet districts, ^th means (by fans, etc.) for supple- 
menting the ordinary withering arrangement in continuously wet 
weather. All this may read as petty technical detail, but what I aim at 
pointing out is that in a few years, when Ceylon may, perhaps— at 
100,000,000 lb. to 120,000,000 lb. (or perhajjs 150,000,000) of tea—attain 
its maximum annual crop, there will be a vastly increased amount of 
attention and experiment directed to the improvement, in every detail, 
of the modes of culture, harvesting, and preparation of tea. Even now^ the 
process is going on. Perhaps liondon tea experts will better understand 
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my position and opinion if I allege, as I do with confidence, that there 
is not a plantation in Ceylon whose teas have, as supplied to the 
London market, fallen off in quality of recent years, but which could 
resump sending teas as good as ever, if only it were made worth the 
while of the manager and proprietor to do so. It is not a question of 
tea bush, or soil, or even climate — though an unusually wet season in 
1891 increased the quantity of comihon teas — but one of market and 
prices. In one well-known case, where an average close on 2s, a lb, 
used to be got some years ago, the plucking was so kept down that the 
crop per acre was not equal to one-half wlmt it is now, and the latter, 
of course, pays the proprietor better at a far lower price, while many 
plantera hold that free ” or, at any rate, “ medium ” plucking is much 
better for the health and vigour of the tea bush than fine plucking. 

I must apologise for running on at so much length ; but I venture to 
think that information in regcud to the great tea-planting industry will 
be of interest to your City readers, as it should be, indeed, in eveiy 
British household. For this reason, I should be glad if you would permit 
me, in a second and briefer letter, to notice certain erroneous ideas 
which prevail in England about Indian and Ceylon, as contrasted with 
China, teas. Meantime, I am, sir, yours, etc,, 

John Ferguson, 

Of The Ceyloti Observer and Tropical AgHcultvrist, 

Royal Colonial Institute, 

Northumberland-streef, W.C., May 19th, 1892. 


THE TEA INDUSTRY. 

Ceylon and Indian r. China Teas from the Planter’s 
Point of View. 

To the Editor of'"'' The Financial Newx''‘ 

Sir, — Notwithstanding all the information circulated during the past 
seven years, very erroneous ideas appear to prevail still in certain 
quarters in England in reference to the quality and merits of Indian, 
and especially Ceylon, as contrasted with China, teas. There can be no 
doubt that Sir Andrew Clark’s hasty, ill-considered remarks in his 
address to the London Hospital students in October last have been 
regarded in some directions as a reason for avoiding British-grown teas, 
and drinking only those of China. These remarks have been very widely 
quoted, and specially reprinted by interested parties in circular form, 
for distribution in the Australasian colonies and America, as well as 
throughout the United Kingdom. Let me refer to the ofiEending passage. 
After referring, sensibly enough, to the injury done by allowing tea to 
stand too long, and then drinking a black infusion of what had been, 
perhaps, half-an-hour in the pot, Sir Andrew Clark went on to say : — 
<< Tea, to be useful, should be, first of all, black China tea. The Indian 
tea which is being cultivated has become so powerful in its effects u|>on 
the nervous system that a cup of it taken early in the morning, as many 
people do, so disorders the nervous system that those who take it actually 
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get into a state of tea intoxication, and it produces a form of nerve dis* 
turbance which is most painful to witness. If you want to have, either 
for yourselves or for your patients, tea which will not injure and which 
will refresh, get black China tea, putting in the right measure — ^the old- 
fashioned teaspoonful for each person, and one for the blessed pot. 
Then pour on briskly boiling water, and within five minutes you must 
pour it off again, or it will become wicked instead of good.” Now, in 
the above. Sir Andrew Clark seems quite unaware of the fact that some 
of the Indian teas are among the most delicate in the world, while, appa- 
rently, he has yet to learn of the medium position between the stronger 
Indian and the poor China taken up by Ceylon teas as a whole, though 
in our island (as in India) the higher the altitude above sea level at 
which tea is cultivated the finer and more delicate the leaf. In this w'ay 
some of our Ceylon high-grown teas have been shown by analysis to 
have as low a percentage of tannin as any ever recoided. Indeed, in 
ignoring Ceylon teas in his October address. Sir Andrew Clark had 
forgotten the eulogy he himself had passed some time ago when drinking 
a cup of Ceylon tea, as the most pleasant he had ever tasted. 

But of far more importance is it to remind Sir Andrew Clark, and all 
others concerned, that, dealing with Indian and Ceylon teas as a whole, 
attention to the quantity used and the time of infusion will obviate any 
deleterious effects, such as those referred to, just as certainly as in the 
use of China teas. Sir Andrew is quite right about five minutes being 
ample for “ infusion ” ; indeed, with strong tea, or for nervously-inclined 
tea-drinkers, rather less may suffice ; but he has yet to learn that “ the 
old-fashioned toaspoonful for each person, and one for the blessed pot,” 
is too liberal in the case of Indian and Ceylon teas. Ceylon Pekoes, for 
instance, will generally go twice as far as China Congous, and very 
seldom need more than two-thirds of the quantity taken of China tea be 
used in the case of pure Ceylon tea to make an even better infusion. 
Here, then, may be the secret of Sir Andiw Clark’s implied, if not 
expressed, condemnation of Indian and Ceylon teas-ynamely, that he has 
boon making his comparison after using the same quantity of such teas 
as of China in his infusion. Fortunately, the economy attending the 
use of the former is becoming better understood and appreciated every 
year by English housewives. 

Next, it would be well if Sir Andrew Clark and other home critics of 
British-grown teas understood the great difference in the cleanliness 
attending the preparation of Indian and Ceylon teas, machinery being 
used extensively in the factories, as contrasted with the manual (and 
sometimes pedal) system adopted in China. I believe, too, it is a fact 
that in certain districts “ John Chinaman ” considers anything good 
enough for “ foreign devils,” and so contrives to redry and manipulate 
for export tea leaf from which he has already taken an infusion — mild 
one, perhaps— for his own use. Adulteration with other leaves and the 
artificial colouring of certain classes of teas are also practised in China 
and Japan — more especially in the product shipped to the United 
States. It is very important that the purity, cleanlineas, and good value 
of British-giown teas should be generally understood Only a few 
weeks back an important Liverpool paper (the Courier) had an article 
bewailing the falling off in teas, due, as the writer thought, partly, at 
letist, to the supersession of China by Indian and Cqylon teas in the 
London market ; and yet it is surely admitted by unprejudiced experts 
that China teas, as a whole, now and in years gone by are, and were, 
inferior to the pure, strong, yet flavoury British-grown product. 

In conclusion, I may, perhaps, be permitted to quote a brief summary 
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of reasons why English-speaking people everywhere should drink C(?ylon 
tea : — 

(1) Because Ceylon tea is pure, and China tea too often adulterated 
or artificially faced. 

(2) Ceylon tea is acknowledged to be about the best the world 
produces. 

(3) It is grown and manufactured by their own countrymen. 

(4) The Ceylon tea industry affords employment in increasing volume 
to thousands of English-sjieaking workmen in the manufacture of imple- 
ments, machinery, steam-engines, and other factory requisites, materials 
for buildings, and packages. 

(5) China uses only her own locally-made materials for the production 
and preparation of her teas, so that the consumption of China teas aids 
(thiefly in the purchase of Indian opium instead of English manu- 
factures. 

(r») Machine inventors of all countries are welcome to use their skill 
in Ceylon, the most progressive of all tropical plaiiting lands. 

(7) If they saw the respective modes of preparation for themselves, 
ica consumers outside .Asia who could get the pure, clean, machine- 
prepared leaf which is sent out from the planter’s factory woultl never 
touch the article prepared by the hands and feet of the Mongolians. 

What is here said of Ceylon is obviously, to a great extent, true of 
Tiidian teas. Thanking you for giving me so much of your space in the 
interests of the British tea-planting industry, — I am, sir, yours, etc., 

John Febguson, 

Of The Ceylon Ohserver and Tropical AgrievltnriHt 

Royal Colonial Institute, May 20th, 1892. 


HINTS FOR A YOUNG, NEWLY-ARRIVED PLANTING 
ASSISTANT. 

By an Old Planter. 

In Colombo, 

My dear Blank, — W elcome to Ceylon,* May your career here be 
most successful and all you hope for I’ealised I 

As much depends on the start you make in life, we may adjourn to the 
verandah and have a chat in a long arm chair. 

What will you have to drink ? You will find Colombo a very thirsty 
place. 

I’ll have a lemonade, thank you. 

What, nothing stronger ? 

No, thanks, I have thoroughly enjoyed the voyage and have tasted 
nothing stronger, and mean to try and sec how I can get on without 
stimulants. 

Boy, bring two lemonades, don’t spoil them by putting ice in the 
tumblers,— Have you been calling on anyone yet ? 

No, but I have several letters of introduction, one to Mr. John Ferguson ; 
he is the Editor of the Obnerver. 

I am glad to hoar you have a letter to him, he is just the person to 
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give you hints as to how to get up country and all about everything that 
concerns Ceylon. You can call on him after you finish your drink. His 
office is only a short distance from the G. 0. H. 

Ti'avelling, 

I hear you are bound for the hill country. Lucky fellow 1 but take 
care that the coolie sent to meet you to show you the way and carry your 
box containing a change of clothing keeps within sight ; not that he will 
steal your box, but by your keeping together until your destination is 
reached, you have a change of clothing at hand which you may stand 
greatly in need of, as the weather is, at certain seasons, very treacherous. 
It may look clear and charming for a ten or fifteen miles’ ride or walk 
when you leave the station ; but before you have gone far it may pour 
as you have never seen it do in the old country. Even if it does not rain, 
a change of clothing after your bath and you feel like a new man. 

On the Plantation. 

You will find everything very strange at first : the estate won’t be like 
what you have pictured to yourj^elf, unless you have seen a photograph 
of it ; for all estates arc not alike, and even a photo does not give one an 
idea of the grandeur of the rocks and mountains, and the charming effect 
of the pretty little bungalows and the large factories on the tea estates. 
Everything will be new, the very air you breathe is different, new faces, 
language, work, whole surroundings all different from what you expected. 
If you mean to work, and get on here, you will have to get up early, say 
about 5.30. A.M., have tea of coffee, and make as good a meal as you can, as 
you have the heaviest part of the day’s work to do before you get break- 
fast. The first duty after early tea is to take “ muster,” which may be 
either near or a little way off from the bungalow ; but is generally taken 
in the most convenient situation for the coolies being sent to work. 

The usual way of taking what is called muster is to have all the coolies 
standing in a sort of semicircle, double file, according to their gangs. 
The assistant with pocket check-roll or muster book in hand proceeds to 
the first gang on his left hand, and glancing along the line of coolies of 
that gang puts down the number in the gang to that kangani in his 
muster roll. On to the next lot, and enters them, and so on, till the 
total number of the gangs have been entered. This done the coolies are 
again arranged in double file, the able-bodied men taking one place, the 
best plucking women in another, the best half-giwn boys by themselves, 
children and old women with infants fill up the balance. From these 
you select the material to carry on the various field works of the day. 
A little experience will teach you whpm to select for the particular works. 
When muster is finished, and all gone off to work, give the coolies five 
minutes’ start of you before you follow. 

The first morning after your arrival be ready to accompany your P. D. 
(as the manager is called) should he be able to escort you to the different 
works going on, and listen carefully to what he tells you. If you cannot 
trust your memory, make notes after breakfast in your own room of the 
conversation so far as you can remember. You will find them useful to 
you in after life. 

' When left to yourselves among the coolies, go quietly from one to the 
other, watching each one how the work is done. In a very short time 
you will be able to distinguish the good working coolies, and learn by 
watching them how the work should be done. Certain works such as 
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plucking and pruning you will, with a little practice and under the 
guidance of your P. D., soon acquire a practical knowledge of, and be 
able to teach the careless and ignorant amongst them. To do so, you 
will feel your own ignorance of the language and be anxious to speak it 
forthwith. It is wonderful how one can get along with a little Tamil, 
but to be able to get on well with coolies you must get over the bashful 
feeling of making mistakes in using Tamil when looking after work. 
Watch when the kangani or overseer gives an order to a coolie, and note 
down the words in a small note-book and ask your P. D. or the- conductor 
(if there is one on the estate who knows English) the equivalent in 
English. Every day note down a few Tamil words and their meaning 
alongside. Commit to memory the Tamil numbers and the days of the 
week, and invest in a small book called “ Inge Va,” to be had at the 
Observer Office — a very useful little work for assisting beginners. If 
you find a coolie very obstinate or stupid at doing as you want him, don’t 
strike him, but show him as you would a child how to do what you want, 
llemember that you really don’t know his language and you may fail in 
teaching, being unable to express yourself properly. If he is beyond 
your power of teaching hand him over to a kangani ; he may be more 
successful, but your own efforts at teaching are frequently attended with 
more success than the kangani’s. Try your best to get the w'ork out of 
your coolies without having to punish- them by giving half name or 
marking them “ sick,” as “ no name” is called.* 

An assistant who looks after his coolies well, very rarely has to mark 
them sick or even half name, unless under very exceptional circum- 
stances. Work quietly, allow no loud talking amongst your field workers ; 
the only loud tone of voice heard is that of the kangani or conductor, 
reminding the coolies to do something they are apt to forget, or not to 
do something he may have just discovered has been done amiss. 

Estate Books, 

Your duty will be tn keep what is called a pocket check-roll for 
enrolling the names of those at work, and from it daily enter all the names 
into what is called the large or office check-roll. It is an easy task 
balancing the labour journal and check-roll immediately after work, but 
becomes a very difficult one if left for a day or two, and there are other 
objections to postponing making up the check-roll till “ the morrow.” 

In addition to your labour journal which shows the labour distribution 
of the day, you ought to keep for your own edification, if not asked for 
by your P. D., a field journal. The book should be ruled, but you make 
cross columns for the various fields as they are known by their acreage, 
and a column for the day’s total. Opposite each day and under the 
respective headings enter the number of pounds of tea leaf plucked (or 
boxes of coffee cherry gathered) off *that field. You will find this very 
useful information as you go along, and it will fully compensate you for 
the very little trouble it has cost you. Have also a column for number 
of coolies employed plucking and see that it agrees with your journal, 
and one to record the total average number of lb. gathered per coolie 
per diem. 

In the same field book a few pages later on have a page ruled almost 
similarly, for the purpose of recoming the month and number of coolies 

♦ In the British Parliament the Speaker’s mysterious threat of " naming 
names ” sttikea terror to the soul of members. On estates the great punish- 
ment is just the reverse ; to deprive a coolie of his name in the day’s check- 
roll. No name means no pay.— Compilsbs* 
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employed pruning each field during that time. You will find this useful 
foi* reference, as well as to afford you at a glance information as to what 
your pruning has cost, and be of some assistance to you in estimating 
the cost of pruning tea in the future. 

Weeding. 

It will also be your duty to see that the weeding contractors do their 
work properly, and let me tell you there is no work on an estate more 
liable to be scamped than weeding, and generally it is the most expen- 
sive. The estate you are going to, we will suppose, is weeded once a 
month, still it is not clean and the contractors are making very little if 
any profit off their contracts, so that much of the assistant’s time is spent 
having frequently to visit the different weeding contract gangs. I am 
quite aware this is often the case, but think the contractors should pay 
for their own overseer. 

Thus if your estate is 300 acres, and weeded by contract at so much 
per acre per it is an easy matter getting the contractors to 

agree to a reduction of three or four cents per acre, and you appoint one 
of themselves on the sum obtained by the reduction to be overseer of all 
the contracts. His duty will be to visit every contract, daily examine 
the previous day’s work, and make them do it over again if badly done. 
See that the coolies have the regulation weeding tool, whatever that may 
be, that each of them has a cooty sack to put the weeds into, and that 
one or more large sacks are being used for receiving and carrying the 
weeds from the cooty sacks to the weed depdt, that none are missed, or 
allowed to lie amongst the tea or in heaps on the roads. The weeds 
ought to be transferred from the cooty sacksi to the large sack and not 
thrown on the road in a heap, to be gathered afterwards. At 4 p.m. the 
weeding overseer reports to you in the presence of the kanganies, and on 
the work generally, the number employed on the various contracts, which 
statement you enter in your check-roll. 

If you find that with monthly weeding, with the close supervision 
of an overseer, and your own periodical visits, the estate is still far 
from clean, then insist on the contractore weeding the same gi*ound three 
times in two months for the same money as allowed for weeding twice 
in two months. It is only a matter of a few extra coolies the first month 
or two ; afterwards the work becomes lighter and contractors will reap 
a profit where formerly they had a loss. 

Factory work I’ll leave your P. D. to give you the necessary hints ; it 
is so much easier doing so on the spot. 

But if I haven’t tired you out, I would strongly advise you to carry an 
umbrella and use it as a protection from the sun ; it is more wanted than 
a waterproof coat is for protecting you from rain. Never go out witlftat 
* a sun hat while the sun is up, no matter whether it is shining or not ; 
even during a cloudy or wet day you are liable to get headache, fever or 
sunstroke. 

Confine your drinking to the bungalow, — and at any rate never drink 
water from a stream, — ^and unless you are on one of the most highly 
favoured estates as regards climate, have the water you drink boilS as 
well as filtered before using. Don’t mix anything strong with your 
water. It will be quite time enough to do so when the doctor orders 
you ; meantime the squeeze of a lime in water with a litUe sugar is quite 
enough when you get in tired and must have something before breal^t. 
Now, as a rule, is the time for your bath, and a very great luxury the 
bath in Ceylon is to a new arrival. The big plunge or tiiie spout of cold 
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water -the very thouj?ht of it makes me wish 1 were young again ! But 
be careful not to stay in too long ; one can have too much of a good 
thing even. Enjoy your bath and get into dry clothes as quickly as you 
can, for by this time I am sure you will be ready for breakfast. Two 
hours are usually allowed for breakfast, but if you have been unable to 
spare the time for a bath before breakfast, don’t neglect to change your 
flannels ; they are bound to be damp, and to sit damp in Ceylon in most 
bungalows means catching a chill, and a chill is frequently the first stage 
of nearly all the ailments planters are heir to. . 

After 4 p.m, you should have a cup of tea or coffee (if you can get it), 
and if very peckish a little bread and butter, but nothing stronger. 

Water is also the safest and best beverage to dinner in youth, and 
should be persisted in unless otherwise ordered by a doctor whose medical 
advice on all other points you would equally value and act up to. 

If cards happen to be introduced after dinner and you are invited to 
join in the same to make up the set, if money are the stakes, don’t be 
afraid to decline to play for money. Stand firmly by your home training 
and you will never regret it. 

Make your little bungalow as neat and comfortable as your means will 
permit, having a few pictures to enliven the walls, but only of such a 
nature as your sister or mother might look on and admire. 

Do not forget the friends at home, they are always anxious to hear 
from you. To write a letter home does not take many minutes after it 
is commenced, and the postage is now within the means of all, so there 
ought to be no excuse for omitting to write at least twice a month to 
those who have cared for you, probably from infancy. If you have not 
brought a few books with you, consult some of the Colombo price lists ; 
you have Cave & Co., the Colombo Apothecaries’ Co., or for practical 
instruction the Observer Office list containing all sorts of books useful 
to planters, or your P. D. will be glad to lend some to you if you are 
careful of and return them. Make it a rule not to keep a book long and 
return it when read. 

However small your income may be, live within it. Pay as you go, or 
at latest during the following month. 

Do not order anything unless you arc certain you will be able to pay 
for it the following month. Credit has been the curse of many a young 
man in Ceylon. My parting advice to you is “ don’t get into debt.” — 
Well, good-bye, I must be off — shall be glad to hear from you how you 
get on. You know my address. 


Fbom another Old Planter. 

In regard to your advice to young men coming out, you should tell 
them not to give up any innocent amusement which has occupied their 
spare time at home. They are all apt to think that, now they are men 
and have work to do, they must give up drawing, painting, mukc, 
entomology, taxidermy — any or every thing of the kind they studied at 
home— (photography is a common thing now), — ^but never was a greater 
mistake, for they should fall back upon that as a relaxation from work 
and as a means of occupation of mind at home, instead of looking for it 
by going elsewhere. I could give you a hundred instances and con, 
A fellow who Addles never will be a very bad man, but if he gives up 
his violin he goes to the deuce in no time. 
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WHAT TO WKAB. 

Poe Daily Dse in Colombo oe the Low Cocntet of Cbtlon. 
{lHnU to a 

White trousers, made of twilled stout cotton material, are always worn. 
We use American or Dutch Pepperill unbleached drill, and in a week or 
two the washermen bleach garments and chaise nothing extra for it ; so 
you need only take two or three pairs of white ones, and the others of 
unbleached are more cheaply made in Colombo by the Friend in Need 
Society, who will supply material (drill) for less than you could buy it. 
You need eight pairs. But have no buttons sewed on, but stud holes 
made everywhere, and get bone studs, two sizes, for them. 

Sewing in Ceylon is cheap and good, if you provide material and a 
good pattern. 

Two or three flannel shirts are needed in case you go on the hills ; if 
worn in Colombo in wet weather, a thin one is preferr^. Both coloured 
and white cotton shirts are worn, but coloui-ed are not any economy, as 
the strong sun in drying soon takes the colour out, however good they 
are. 

In wet weather very thin serge or flannel trousers are comfortable 
without linings. 

An office coat of black alpaca or cashmere (French coating), unlined, 
is useful unless you use white coats of similar material to trousers ; but 
these had better be made in Ceylon if you bring a set of pearl buttons 
with shanks and fasteners. These ard often made to button up to the 
neck, and then no waistcoat is worn. 

Mind in all garments the turnfngs-in must be twice as deep (the hems 
having the first fold as wide as the second) as is usual. Our washermen 
soon l^at out the edges on their stones. 

Have no buttons in shirts nor in white waistcoats, of which three or 
four are useful. 

PajHir collars are useless. Wo pay for washing so much per week, not 
by the piece. Calico for every garment is nicer wear than linen. Merino 
socks are more comfortable than cotton, but both are worn. 

Shoes are more worn than boots. 

Light or rain-coat very desirable. Umbrella, stout silk or alpaca, 
dark brown, or black, protects most from the sun. Not a light colour. 

No gloves or top hat worn. Baif-a-dozen thin cotton or woollen 
woven under- vests are needed, being always worn undelneath in Colombo. 
Take one or two warmer for the hills. 

You would need a dozen shirts altogether, as one is not worn more 
than two days. There is little need for false fronts and cuffs. 

Take a small supply of buttons, needles, cotton, and darnmg<^cotton 
for socks, etc., as women can be found to mend. 

Take two yards of warm red -flannel in case of sadden chill to liver, 
etc. ♦ A flannel belt is desirable buttoned, or better still a woven Jilger 
or sanitary one. It is a great safeguard against dysentery. 


Fob Estate Wear. 

Any summer clothing used in England will serve, and in the higher 
districts even English light winter clothing will come in bandy. As 
there are often weeks of wet weather and the planter is out all day in 

18 
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it, changing only when he comes in to meals, it is important to have 
many changes ; therefore do not leave half-worn or faded suits in 
England. Planters are not fastidious as a rule. Serge is pleasant 
wear. 

Cloth coats (of any kind) are preferred to cotton, as being more 
protection from a burning sun. 

A solar hat is essential. 

Flannel shirts are always preferred to cottpn ones, for daily wear. 

Knitted socks or stockings are a comfort in wet weather. 

A waterproof that one can ride in is a convenience ; do not leave your 
leggings behind. Above all have stout but comfortable boots, two or 
three changes. 

On a new estate the work is very rough climbing over logs and rocks. 

Sleep in flannel in the higher districts, at least during the wet 
season. 

In lower districts, such as Kurunegala or Kelani, cotton clothing is 
preferred to cloth, except in wet weather ; but even there the planter 
keeps to his flannel shirt. 


CINNAMON (JULTUKE IN CEYLON. 

** About 1770 De Koke conceived the happy idea, in opposition to the 
universal prejudice in favour of wild-growing cinnamon, of attempting 
the cultivation of the tree in Ceylon. This project was carriea out 
under Governors Falck and Vander Gr^ with extraordinary success, so 
that the Dutch were able, independently of the kingdom of Kandy, to 
furnish about 400,000 pounds of cinnamon annually, thereby supplying 
the entire European demand. In feet, they completely ruled the trade, 
and would even burn the cinnamon in Holland lest its unusual abun- 
dance should reduce the price.** 

So determined were the Dutch to retain the monopoly in the produce 
of cinnamon that the plants were limited to a certain number, and all 
above that number destroyed, besides which large quantities of 
cinnamon, after having been prepared for market, were frequently 
thrown into the sea or burnt. It is recorded that on the 10th June, 
1760, an enormous quantity of cinnamon was wantonly destroyed near 
the Admiralty at Amsterdam. It was “valued at eight millions of 
livres, and an equal quantity was burnt on the ensuing day. The air 
was perfumed with this incense ; the essential oils, freed feom their 
conflnement, distilled over, mixing in one spicy stream, which flow^ at 
the feet of the spectators, but no person was suflered to collect any of 
this, nor on pain of heavy punishment to rescue the smallest quantity 
of the spice from the wasting element,** 

When Ceylon came into the hands of the English in 1796, the 
cinnamon trade became a monopoly of the English East India Company, 
and it was not till 1883 that this monopoly was Anally abolished, and 
the cinnamon trade passed into the hands of merchants and private 
cultivators, 

A very heavy duty to the extent of a third or half its value was 
imposed upon cinnamon up to within so recent a date as 1853. At the 
present time by far the largest proportion, as well as the finest quality, 
is obtained from Ceylon, where extensive plmitations exist. 
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The cinnamon tree, which is very variable in form and size, is known 
to botanists as Oimatnomum Zaylanicuin, It is very generally dis- 
tributed in the Ceylon forests up to an elevation of from 3,000 to 
7,000 feet. The best quality bark is obtained from a particular variety, 
or cultivated form, bearing large, irregular leaves. The barks, however, 
of all the forms are very similar in appearance, and have the same 
ch^acteristic odour, so that it is sometimes impossible to distinguish 
the best trees from appearance alone. It is not uncommon, indeed, for 
the cinnamon peelers when collecting bark from uncultivated plants to 
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CUTTING CINNAMON STICKS. 


taste a small portion before commencing operations, and to pass over 
some trees as unfit for their purpose. On the south-west coast of 
Ceylon, on a strip of country some twelve to fifteen miles broad, 
between Negombo, Colombo, and Maturo, the best quality of cinnamon 
is. found up to an elevation of 1,500 feet. Sir Emerson Tennent states 
that the five principal gardens in the above district were each from 
fifteen to twenty miles in circumference. Owing, however, to the 
enormous extent of coffee cultivation, up to within the last few years 
many of the cinnamon gardens have gfiven place to coffee, which has 
since been so seriously devastated by the MemUeia vastatriof that 
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coffee-planting has in many plantations been itself abandoned. The 
management of the cinnamon plantations has been desciibed as similar 
to that of oak copfjiccs in this country. The plants are pruned to 
prevent their becoming trees, so that several shoots spring up, four or 
five of which are allowed to grow for a year or two. At this period the* 
greyish green bark begins to change colour, and to assume a brownish 
tint. As the shoots arrive at the proper state of maturity, at which 
time they are usually from six to ten feet high, and from half an inch 
to two inches thick, they are cut down with a long-handled hatchet- 
shaped knife known as a catty y as shown on P. 275. The leaves are then 
stripped off, and the bark slightly trimmed of irregularities, the 
trimmings being sold as cinnamon chips. It is next cut through at 



CLEANING THE CINNAMON ON BOARDS. 


distances of about a foot, and cut down also longitudinally ; it is then 
very easily removed by inserting a small sickle-shaped knife called a 
mama between the bark and the wood. After removal the pieces of 
bark we carefully put one into another and tied together in bundles. 
In this state they are left for twenty-four hours, or longer, a kind of 
fermentation taking place which helps the removal of the outer bark. 
To effect this each piece of the bark is separateljr placed on a stick of 
wood convex on one side, and by carefully scraping with a knife, the 
outer and middle layers are removed. At the expiration of a few hours, 
the smaller quills are placed within the larger, and the bark curling 
round forms' a sort of solid stick, generally about forty inches long. 
These sticks are kept for a day iq the shade to dry, and then placed off 
wicker trays for final drying in the sun, as shown on Page 278, and when 
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TYING THE CINNAMON IN BUNDLES FOB EXPOBTATIOK. 
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thoroughly dried are made into bundles, each weighing about thirty 
pounds (Page 279). 

Notwithstanding that the cinnamon plant has been introduced into 
India, Java, China, Senegal, Brazil, West Indies, and other parts of the 
world, the bark imported from these places is deficient in aromatic 
qualities, and Ceylon cinnamon still holds its own as the very best 
quality brought into the market. 

The quantity of cinnamon imported into this countiy in 1881 
amounted to 1,736,416 lb.,* of the value of £121,176. The cfhief use of 
cinnamon is as a spice, but it is also largely used in medicine as a 
cordial and stimulant. 

Our engravings have been made from photographs taken by Messrs. 
W. L. H. Skeen and Co., of Colombo, which have been recently acquired 
for the Museum of Economic Botany at Kew, and we are indebted to 
Sir Joseph Hooker for the loan of them. 


QUININE Vl^nSUS OPIUM. 

To the JSditor of the Friend of China'' 

Royal Colonial Institutk, Northumberland Avenue, 

October 1887 . 

Sir, — I venture to address you on a subject which, though not directly 
connected with the suppression of tbe opium trade, has nevertheless in 
some respect^ a very considerable bearing on the objects which all 
members of yolur Society must have at heart. To make myself clear, 
I would begin by referring to the relation which exists between the 
desire for and consumption of opium among any people, and the more 
or less prevalence of malarial or other fever of a low, depressing type. 

In many of the low-lying districts of China, I believe, this is especially 
the case. My own observation has been confined to a visit paid to the 
neighbourhood of Canton ; but I think sufficient may be gathered from 
the accounts of travellera and the experience of residents in China to 
show that the craving for opium in the first instance, in many parts, is 
due to the prevalence of a low typo of fever. 

The same thing has been realised for some years back in more than 
one district in England. 

It appears to be indisputable that the consumption of opium, in the 
foim of laudanum especially, has become very large in the Fen districts 
of Cambridge and Lincolnshire, and along the banks of the Thames, 
more particularly about Gravesend. < These are just the situations where 
a malarial or depressing type of fever might be supposed to prevail. In 
the London Spectator of July 6th, 1879, it was stated by the editors 
** We have reason to believe that in parts of England, at all events, 
laudanum is much drunk by women instead of alcohol. ... We are 
afraid to stale the quantity of laudanum which one wholesale chemist 
informed us he sent annuaUy to his Lincolnshire customers.” 

This remark elicited a letter to the editors, which appeared in their 
succeeding isime, and from which 1 quote as follows : — 

I am a country chemist of the ‘ lower grade,’ one of four (of whom 

♦ In 1891 the import was 1,437,637 lb., tke total export from Ceylon being 
2,900,000 lb. j ^ 
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I am not the chief) in two contiguous villages, which together have not 
more than 4,500 inhabitants. I sell, as nearly as I can judge, about two 
gallons of laudanum per month, solely by retail ; besides, say, some IG 
or 20 oz. of opium itself. Most of this is sold to women of the poorer 
class, who must pinch themselves seriously in many ways to be able to 
purchase this luxury. Most of them are evidently ashamed of tlieir 
habit of opium-eating or laudanum-taking, as the case may be, but some 
quite otherwise. Many will consume an ounce of opium every week, 
and some considerably more. One man I know who will take at a dose 
twenty grains of muriate of morphia, and this dose, I believe, he has 
occasionally swallowed twice in one day. 

“ These are facts. As to the explanation of them, I am hardly 
prepared to speak of that. The ‘ crave * (your word. Sir) I believe to be 
a natural one, at least in these parts. How first induced, if induced at 
all, I know not. It is apparently partly of a physical, partly of a moral 
origin. Women of low vitality and poor spirits seem mostly subject to 
it. Opium is their refuge from the ‘ dumps.* In fact, as you suppose^ 
it supplies to them the place of alcoholic liquors. May I conclude with 
a question ? Is the trade in this drug an immoral one ? 

“ I am, Sirs, etc., 

“A Linoolnshibe Dkuggist.” 

Now I think it would be found that as respects the Fen districts of 
Lincolnshire and Cambridge, and the neighbourlmod of Gravesend, the 
craving yhich has resulted in a large consumption of opium in one 
form or other has had its origin in local climatic causes, although the 
practice may have now grown far beyond the necessities of the case. 
And the same may probably be said of the low-lying marshy districts of 
China. 

My object in dwelling on these circumstances is to call your attention 
to the important bearing which a well-known and now comparatively 
cheap drug, namely, sulphate of quinine (or even the cheaper and 
inferior alkaloids extracted from the cinchona bark), should have on the 
original causes (as I deem them) for this craving for laudanum or opium, 
and more especially on the influence of quinine in mmoving the craving 
for what may, become the very injurious’and dangerous practice of opium- 
eating or smoking, or of laudanum-drinking. 

My attention was first directed to this point by a certain curious 
experience related by my friend, Mr. Archibald Colquhoun, in his work 

Across Chrys^.’* 1 have not the book before me as I write, but I think 
my relation of the facts recorded will be found generally very nearly 
correct. Mr. Colquhoun found, in passing up the river beyond Canton, 
on his way across Southern China to Burmah, that at several mandarins* 
barriers on the river, where a levy on all travellers and especially traders 
—a regular ** squeeze **—was made, that, when offering gifts to the chief 
ofiicial in order to minimise the delay and expense, more store was laid 
by a few grains of quinine than by his most polished and attractive 
Birmingham goods. More than once Mr. Colquhoun was asked by the 
mandarin if he had any cure for the taste of the “ black smoke poison *’^ 
(opium), and on his replying in the negative, the second question would 
at once be, “ Have you any quinine ? —showing that the Chinese, even 
in those remote inland districts, fully realised the efficacy of quinine in 
superseding the need for opium and possibly in curing the taste and 
desire for it. * 

' So much is this known that American missionaries i-eturning fr6m 
furlough, often bring back packages of quinine pills for the use of theii^ 
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converts and poor people generally in China, knowing well that nothing 
is more appreciated or more valuable for securing health. I have said 
enough, I hope, to show the importance of quinine as a health-giving 
substitute for, if not remedy and preventive of, the taste for opium. 
Wherever fever prevails, there can be no better prophylactic and tonic 
than quinine ; and, where, unfortunately, the taste for deleterious drugs 
such as opium and laudanum prevails, it would appear to be very 
important to treat patients with quinine, or to make known how much 
superior sulphate of quinine, or even the inferior alkaloids from cinchona 
bark, are to opium in any form, for alleviating the evil consequences of 
malaria and fever depression, and for restoring tone and health. 

You will now begin to understand, Sir, wherein I would ask the aid 
of your Society. Only a few years back, it would have been of little use 
in this way to recommend quinine or cinchona alkaloids to the attention 
of poor people, its cost being almost prohibitory for use, save in special 
prescriptions. But the experiment, begun in 1861 by Mr. Clements 
Markham (under the auspices of the Indian Govemmenl.), in introducing 
the cultivation of Cinchona plants from America on the hills of India 
and Ceylon, has produced a great revolution in the market, increasing 
the production of bark, especially from Ceylon (which sends to London 
as much as all the rest of the world (India, Java, and South America), 
so that the price of Howard’s sulphate of quinine, in place of being 
10#. to 15#., and sometimes even 18#. per oz., is now down to about 
2#. 6<f. per oz.* The :rapid rise of the t^e from Ceylon may be judged 
from the fact that whereas in 1872 only 11,547 lb. of cinchona bark 
were exported, now from 18,000,000 to 16,000,000 lb. are sent to Burope 
every year. In passing, it may be of interest to your Society to recall 
the fact that if India and its Bntish governing authorities have been 
blamed sometimes for encouraging the opium trade with China ; to them 
also in great measure will l^e due the credit of supplying the world 
(through the experiment begun in 1861) with an abundant and cheap 
supply of the very best antidote, in a prophylactic and tonic of the 
highest value to the Chinese, as to all others living in feverish or 
malarious districta 

But, although the wholesale pi*ice of this invaluable drug (quinine) 
has been so greatly reduced, it is much to be feared that, being a drug, 
its value to the household is little known ; while throughout the country 
generally there is no knowledge nor experience of the cheapness of 
quinine in retail purchases. It came out in evidence in an English 
County Court, a teW months ago, that a provincial town apothecary 
charged, in prescriptions, at the rate of a penny a grain for sulphate of 
quinine — the rate from time immemorial in his experience! — or the 
equivalent of £2 per ounce, for what could certainly be bought wholesale 
at less than 3#. ! 

Again, at Vichjr, in Central France, the other day, I found Pelletier’s 
sulphate of quimne, a cheaper article than Howard’s, retailing for 30 
frs. the oz. (23#.) ; it had been a short time before 46 fre. (or IJ frs. per 
gramme). 

'If your Society, in the desire of its membem to suppress the opium 
trade — and, I suppose, the undue and dangerous use of the drug in 
England, as in China — could see its way to make known to the sufferers 
and to other! Inclined to copy a bad example, the great value and 
cheapness of quinine, much good might result. To show that we In 

* A large quantity of another good brand was sold in Mincing Lane the 
other day, at U. 4d. per ounce I— F. 
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Ceylon have been doing what we can, I enclose some extracts of writings 
in the Ceylon Ohnerver and Tropical AyrimlturUt^ calling the attention 
of the great London drug-houses to the same subject ; but, apart from 
business altogether, it would seem to be a true work of philanthropy to 
make as widely known as possible the present cheapness of so invaluable 
a prophv lactic and tonic as quinine, especially in districts and countries 
where the people are addicted to the use of opium. 

Apologising for the great length to which I have hurriedly brought 
this matter utider your notice, 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 

J. Fbbguson, 

Of Thf^ Ceylon Ohserver and Tropical Agruraltwrist, 
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WILD ELEPHANTS IN THE LABUGAMA KRAAL OP 1882, MOURNING OVER THEIR DEAD COMPANION, 

P'ro‘,t a Pkotfuh'ffph hy W. X. Jf. Sltca d' Co., Colouibo, 



APPENDIX IV. 

SPORT, IN CEYLON. 

From Major Skinner's Fifty Years in Ceylon.” 

In the years 1827-8-9, wKenever elephants made their appearance 
within thirty or forty miles of Colombo, I received notice of their 
arrival from the headmen, and when I could get leave, exercised my 
privilege of taking some of my brother officers out shooting. A good 
many absurd incidents occurr^ on these occasions, on one of which 
Captain Forbes, of the 78th Regiment — he has since taken the name of 
Forbes-Leslie — and myself started after a herd, which was reported to 
be about forty miles off. We got up to the elephants, killed, as we 
thought, one of them, and gave chase to the rest. It was awfully hot 
weather, and the pursuit turn^ out unfavoffeably for uS, and the 
elephants beat us ; so we returned to., our defunct fiiend, whom we 
imagined as dead as ” Julius Csesar,” he having resigned to us his tail as 
a proof of death ; but he soon began to show signs of animation, which 
signs were increased by our repeated discharge of balls into his head. 
To our no small dismay the animal presently discovered a tree, up 
which a native had climbed for safety, rushed at it with great fury and 
brought it to the ground ; in his fall from the brahches the poor 
fellow’s skull was terribly fractured, in fact, completely opened. I did 
all I could for him with my small amount of medical skill and appli- 
ances ; I cut off his haiir and bandaged up his head with strips of wax 
cloth, which we used for the protection of our guns. In the course of 
the morning he seemed to us all to have passed away ; we felt glad the 
poor fellow’s sufferings' were over. With my official notions I went 
through the form of recording the cir6um8tances attending the accident. 
We passed a unanimous opinion that the deceased had met his death 
accidentally, having been killed by a wild elephant. This nice little bit 
of formality had not been long completed when my attention was drawn 
to the fact that, like the elephant who had injured him, the man we had 
pronounced to have been accidentally killed,” was showing unmis- 
takable evidence of life, and we had to cancel the proceedings of our 
impromptu coroner’s inquest. I am sorry to be obliged to add that the 
poor man, as well as the elephant, departed this life the following day. 

A few years later I was extending my trigonometrical points in this 
direction, and overheard one of the attendant headmen giving rather an 
amusing account of this affair, and especially of myself, who had taken 
a prominent part in it. There was a large concourse of idlers standing 
round the instrument, and, as I corrected some of the details of the 
Story, the narrator asked me how I could know anything about it, as 
there were only two gentlemen present, one of whom was very tall, and 
the other extremely small. They were very much amused when I proved 
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to them my identity. I beard from Colonel Forbes-Leslie a few weeks 
ago, when he reminded me that it was upwards of fifty years since our 
shooting party just referred to. 

On another occasion my old friend, the Hanwell a modeliar, sent to tell 
me there was a fine herd of wild elephants near Avisavella, about twenty- 
eight miles off. Accordingly I, with three other friends. Colonel 
Lindsay, Captain Forbes, and Lieutenant Holyoake — all belonging to 
the 78th regiment — rode out to the Avisavella Rest House, where we 
dined, and made our preparations for an early start the next morning. 
We were all up long before daylight, and divided our forces ; Colonel 
Lindsay and Holyoake holding one pass, while Forbes and I took charge 
of the other. The herd was a fine large one, and we looked forward to 
a glorious day’s sj^rt. Presently the elephants came on with a splendid 
charge, when suddenly a man came running to us crying out, “ Gentle- 
man plenty sick, Sir I ” 

Forbes gave the man his brandy fiask, and desired him to take it to 
the “gentleman.” We had hardly got rid of this fellow before another 
came tearing down in a frantic state, saying — 

“ Gentleman soon virill die. Elephant catch him 1 ” 

We went at once and found poor Holyoake in a sad plight. He had 
been charged most viciously, and while making his retreat down hill 
the elephant caught him, and attempted to “ butt ** him with his fore- 
head, but in doing so over-reached Holyoake, and thus enabled him to 
crawl under the body of the elephant and creep out from between his 
hind legs. No sooner, however, did the enraged animal find he ha<l lost 
his victim, than he gave chase a^in, and this time he caught poor Holy- 
oake and took his revenge, breal^ng his arm and collar bone, and smash- 
ing in his ribs on one side. In this state we found him, and had some 
difficulty in taking him back to Colombo. We managed to carry him 
to a boat, and conveyed him by the Kalanyganga river, getting him back 
to his quarters at about 2 a,m., when we had to call in the surgeons to 
patch him up. 

As none of us had taste* I any food since very early morning we were 
pretty well tired and done up ; so when w6 had received the report of 
the medical officers that no danger was to be apprehended, and that in 
due course of time our friend would be as well as ever, we separated 
and went off to our respective quarters, anxious to get to bed. 

Forbes went with Colonel Lindsay, as his wife was staying with Mrs. 
Lindsay during his absence.^ On entering the dining-room his host 
poured out a glass of what he imagined to be first-rate cura^oa, which 
Forbes drank off before he discovered that he had taken a large dose of 
castor oil. His disgust was too gfeat to be restrained until his host had 
also partaken of it, and he hurriedly exclaimed, “ It’s castor oil you have 
given me 1” ' . 

Colonel Lindsay was a most absent-minded man, and was often known 
to go into a house, cxr committee-room, holding a drippinj^ wet umbrella 
over his head uhtil relieved of it by some one. 

With reference to elephant-shooting, I have heard men who have never 
come in contact with these animals assert that in their wild state they 
are never dang^ous ; but the two cases I have mentioned, and also those 
of Major Bogem, who was very badly wounded by one, young Wallet, a 
very fine young fellow of my department, who was killed close to the 
place where Holyoake was so mauled, and the death of Major Haddock 
of the 97th Regiment, are a few evidences of the expediency of being 
well prepared for mischief. 

Elephants are strange animals. 1 have seen many little traits of 
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which I have never read any account in books of natural history. One 
thing I noticed, that the laiger and more powerful they are when first 
captured and brought to the stables, the quieter and more docile they 
appear. The largest captured elephant I have ever seen was one in the 
I)OSsc8sion of Mr. Cripps, the Government Agent of the Seven Kories he 



MAJOB SKIKNEE, THE GBEAT ‘'BOADMAKEB” OE CETI.ON, 

WHEBB HE WOBKSD FOB FIFTT TEABS. 

was a full-sized animal, and yet he fed from our hands the evening he 
was brought in. He was very docile in his training until the day he was 
first put in harness, when he could not stand the indignity of being 
expected to draw a waggon. He dropped in the shafts and died— the 
natives declared of a broken heart. This was by no means a solitary 
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instance of casualties from a like cause. I have had several animals in 
my own department who have died when first put into harness, and 
who, apparently, had nothing the matter with them befotc. 

Another peculiarity in the elephant it may not be amiss to mention is 
that I have often witnessed at kraals* very small elephants used for 
catching the wild ones ; and remember one case in particular at the 
Three Kories, in which Molligodde, the first adigar,t took a prominent 
part. He rode a very small animal, so small that his head did not reach 
the height of several of the elephants about to be captured ; but he went 
into the kmal with the utmost confidence, and was very active during 
the business. Many large elephants were taken without any of them 
using the least violence towards the little animal ridden by the adigar. 
This adigar possessed numbers of large tusked elephants, any one of 
which, one would have supposed, would have been far more formidable 
and efficient for the work than the puny animal which he rode. I have 
never seen the mahout J of the small elephants at kraals ill-used or in 
the smallest danger, however violent the wild ones might be. 

A scene I witnessed of a herd of elei)hants bathing, while I was 
surveying in the central forest, is described in Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s 
book, The Wild Elephant.” He writes : — 

The following narrative of an adventure in the great central forest 
toward the north of the islantl, communicated to me by Major Skinner, 
who was engaged for some time in surveying and opening roads through 
the thickly-wooded districts there, will serve better than any abstract 
•description to convey an idea of the conduct of a hcnl on such occa- 
sions : — 

“ The case you refer to struck me as exhibiting something more than 
ordinary brute instinct, and approached nearer reasoning powers than 
any other instance I can now remember. I cannot do justice to the 
scene, although it appeared to me at the time to be so remarkable that 
it left a deep impression in my mind. 

In the height of the dry season in Ncucra-Kalawa, you know, the 
streams are all dried up, and the tanks nearly so. All animals are then 
sorely pressed for water, and they congregate in the vicinity of those 
tanks in which there may remain ever so little of the precious element. 

“ During one of these seasons 1 was encamped on the bund or embank- 
ment of a very small tank, the' water in which was so dried that its 
surface could not have exceeded an area of 600 square yards. It was 
the only pond within many miles, and I knew that of necessity a very 
large herd of elephants, which had been in the neighbourhood all day, 
must resort to it at night, 

“ On the lower side of the tank, and in a . line with the embankment, 
was a thick forest, in which the elephants sheltered themselves during 
the day. On the upper side and all around the tank there was a con- 
siderable margin of open ground. It was one of those beautiful bright, 
clear, moonlight nights, when objects could be"^ seen almost as distinctly 
as by day, and I determined to avail myself of the opfX)rtunity to observe 
the movements of the herd, which had already manifested some uneasi- 
ness at our presence. The locality was very favourable for my purpose, 
and an enormous tree projecting over the tank afforded me a becure 
lodgment in its branches. Having ordered the fires of my camp to be 

* Kraal, a strong enclosure, in the heart of the forest, fomed of trunks 
of trees, for the capture of wild elephants. 

. t Adigar, Kandyan chief. 

I Mahout, elephant-driver. 
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extinguished at an early hour, and all my followers to retire to rest, I 
took up my post of observation on the overhanging bough ; but I had to 
remain for upwards of two hours before anything was to be seen or 
heard of the elephants, although I knew they were within 600 yards of 
me. At length, about the distance of 300 yards from the water, an 
unusually large elephant issued from the dense cover, and advanced 
cautiously across the open ground to within lOO.yards of the tank, where 
he stood perfectly motionless. So quiet bad the elephants become 
(although they had been roaring and breaking the jungle throughout 
the day and evening), that not a movement was now to be heard. The 
huge vedette remained in his position, still as a rock, for a few minutes, 
and then made three successive stealthy advances of several yards 
(halting for some, minutes between each, with ears bent forward to 
catch the slightest sound), and in this way he moved slowly up to the 
water’s edge. Still he did not venture to quench his thirst, for though 
his fore feet were partially in the tank and his vast body was 
clearly in the water, he remained for some minutes listing in perfect 
stillness. Not a motion could be perceived in himself or his shadow. 
He returned cautiously and slowly to the position he had at first taken 
up on emerging from the forest. Here in a little while he was joined 
by five others, with which he again proceeded as cautiously, but less 
slowly than before, to within a feiy yards of the tank, and then posted 
his patro^ He then re-entered the forest and collected around him the 
whole herd, which must have amounted to between 80 and 100 in* 
dividuals — ^led them across the open ground with the most extraordinary 
composure and quietness, till he joined the advanced guard, when he 
left them for a moment and repeated his former reconnaissance at the 
edge of the tank. After which, having apparently satisfied himself that 
all was safe, he returned and obviously gave the. order to advance, for 
in a moment the whole herd ru^ed into the Water with a degree of 
unreserved confidence, so opposite to the caution and timidity which 
had marked their previous movements, that nothing will ever persuade 
me that there was not rational and preconcerted co-operation throughout 
the whole party, and a degree of responsible authority exercised by the 
patriarch leader. 

When the poor animals had gained possession of the tank (the 
leader being the last to enter), they seemed to abandon themselves to 
enjoyment without restraint or apprehension of danger. Such a mass 
of animal, life I had never before seen huddled together in so narrow a 
space. It seemed to me as though they would have nearly drunk the 
tank dry. 1 watched them with great interest until they had satisfied 
themselves as well in bathing as m drinking, when 1 tii^.how small a 
noise would apprise them or the proximity of unwelcome neighbours. 
I had but to break a little twig, and the solid mass instantly took to 
flight like a herd of frightened deer, each of the smaller calves being 
apparently shouldered and carried along between two of the older 
ones.” ♦ 

Although on the garrison stafiE of Colombo, where the duties were 
carried on with the utmost punctiliousness, I was often employed by 
Sir Edward Barnes in surveying and tracing new roods ; my garrison 
duties being at these times provided for. In 1828 I trac^ the Nuwara 
Bliya road from Eangbodde to Ckonpola, having previously laid down a 
line from Colombo to Chilau and Putlam. 

1 have seen controversies in newspapers on the subject of the cudng 

* “The ynid Elephant." p. 61. 
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of the bites of poisonous snakes, some medical officers stating that it was 
impossible to do so. My own experience convinces me to the contrary. 
In tracing the Nuwara Eliya road above mentioned, near to Poocellawa, 
we were at work, the clearing party in advance opening the jangle, 
when a cry was heard that a pioneer had been bitten by a ticpolonga, 
the most venomous snake known in Ceylon, said to be much more so 
than the cobra de capello. I was at my instrument in the rear when the 
man was brought to me. What was I to do with him? In half an 
hour, at the most, wc all supposed he would succumb to the poison ; but 
listlessly to resign ourselves to inaction seemed too hard-hearted. My 
powder-flask contained the whole extent of my field materia medwa. 
How was it to be applied? I laid the man down, and with my 
penknife deeply scored the bitten arm. I then emptied a charge of 
gunpowder over the wound, and applied a match to it. I repeated this 
several — it may have been five or six — ^times, and sent the man aw’ay to 
the camp, never expecting to see him alive again. After our day’s work 
was completed I returned to my wigwam, and, on going to look up the 
invalid, to my surprise and immense delight I found him alive and 
moving about. In two days more he was as effective as any of ray 
party. 

It w’as curious that the day this man returned to work another follow 
was bitten in the foot by a splendid specimen of the same description 
of snake, which was killed and brought to me wdth the disabled man. 
This seemed intended to be a confirmation of the previous experiment, 
which I followed out exactly, but writh considerably greater confidence. 
Neither of the men suffered pain from the surgical treatment, the parts 
operated upon having been numbed by the poison of the snakes. In this 
second case, the man left me for his camp in better spirits than the 
first-named, and he was at work with the rest of the men the following 
morning. 

I was too much engaged with my work to take much notice of this 
at the time, but 1 mentioned it in subsequent discussions on the subject. 
Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, who was then Governor of Ceylon, thought 
the information so valuable to the public that he induced me to publish 
an account of it in a local paper. I have, since my retirement from 
Ceylon, sent an account of these facts to the London Tinwa in reference 
to a correspondence in its columns on the subject, with the object of 
refuting the assertion of some Indian medical officers that there was no 
known cure for the bite of venomous snakes.* 

While in the Wilderness of the Peak, I had some few adventures with 
elephants and other animals, but my faithful companion, a liver-coloured 
spaniel called *^Grog,” was a great protection. Before the exquisite 
scenery of Ceylon was destroyed by the coffee-planter’s axe, the forests 
abounaed with animals. Ilie elephants in the wilderness were so 
numerous that their tracks greatly facilitated my work ; they were so 
judiciously selected and so well frodden. The top of every ridge had 

^ Extract from Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s book, vol. i., p. 193. “ Major 
Skinner, writing to me, mentions the still more remarkable case of the 
domestication of the cobra de capello in Ceylon. ‘Did you ever hear,' he 
says, ‘ of tame cobras being kept and domesticated about a house, going in 
and out at pleasure, and in common with the rest of the inmates ? In one 
family, near Kegombo, cobras are kept as protectors, in the place of dogs, 
by a wealthy man who has always large sums of money in his house. But 
this is not a solitary case of the kind. X heard of it' only the other day, but 
from undoubtedly good authority. The snakes glide about the house, a 
terror to thieves, but never attempting to harm the inmates. V’ 
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its broad road, along which one could drive a carriage ; from range to 
range one was always sure to find a cross road, which invariably led to 
the easiest crossing of the river in the valley. Without my dog I must 
Always have carried a gun for ray defence, but with him I felt iiorfectly 
safe. Elephants have an extraordinary aversion to dogs, and would always 
make a rapid retreat from “ Grog,” who had a special note for each 
description of game. I could always tell whether he was in chase of an 
elephant, an elk, a wild boar, a deer, a cheetah, a wild buffalo, or jungle 
fowl. He would sometimes go so far in these hunts of his that his 

tongue ” died away until I could no longer distinguish it ; and that in 
the stillness of the forest, where the ticking of one^s watch was a dis- 
turbing noise I His range must have been a pretty wide one. At first 1 
used to make myself very unhappy about his return ; but in a short 
time I ceased to wait for him, finding that he always came back to me. 

On one occasion, during this season’s work, I spied from the summit 
of Adam’s Peak a little open spot on the top of the ridge, which formed 
the southern segment of the zone range, and decided to go to it I 
had sent off two intelligent men, with a week’s provisions, to prepare 
a station for observations. I was detained longer at the Peak than I 
-expected, waiting for clear weather — quite long enough to admit of 
the return of my men, about whom I began to get uneasy. At length I 
decided to leave, and instead of halting, as I usually did, at 10 o’clock, 
to admit of the men getting their breakfast, I pushed on through the 
forest until 3 o’clock, when we stopped at a little rivulet, and cooking 
commenced. I strolled away up the bed of the stream for a mile or so, 
a most unusual thing for me to do, inasmuch as my necessary work 
afforded me quite sufficient exercise without indulging in amateur walks. 
When away from the noise of the camp the silence of the forest was 
almost oppressive, and, being at an altitude of about 6,500 feet^ the 
rarefied state of the atmosphere contributed to this stillness. 

1 fancied 1 heard human voices in the far distance, so 1 climbed into 
a tree and gave my loudest Kandyan cry, which sometimes can be heard 
at an enormous distance ; it was recognised and answered, and in half 
an hour I succeeded in attracting the men to me. These proved to be 
my own people, who had been wandering about for many days ; they 
could give no account of themselves, beyond the feet that they had 
marched the whole of each day since they had left us, but had no con- 
ception how far they had been, or where they were when I found them- 
I conclude they had been walking, as men generally do when lost in a 
wood, continually in a circle. They had consumed all the provisions 
they had taken with them, and I could not help feeHng that my thus 
finding these poor fellows was a merciful interposition of Providence, 
for they must very soon have perished from sheer exhaustion had we not 
thus, apparently by accident, fallen in with them. 

It caused great joy in the camp when I returned with our two lost 
comrades. The men with me were impressed vrith the idea that I knew 
exactly where to find the others when I started from the Peak in the 
morning, and that I left the bivouac, when we halted, to call them. It 
is needless to say I had no idea whatever where the men were, nor had 
I the smallest hope of finding them in such a sea of forest as that which 
stretched out before me from the Peak. 

After breakfast we prosecuted our march, which, in two days and » 
half, brought us to the point, on the southern segment of the zone, 
which I wished to reach. I 'took some credit to myself for having cut 
my way through so many miles of dark forest, over so many ranges of 
hills and valleys, and hitting upon the little patch of open grass land. 
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We reached it just after a heaw thunderstorm, which had driven all 
the game out of the dripping forest to graze on this open space. 1 
counted thirteen pairs of elk on the plain — the delicate figures of the 
does contrasting admirably with the huge proportions of the bucks. It 
WM tantalising to see such a profusion of line game, while I had not a 
morsel of animal food to eat. 

The following morning, anxious to ascend a ^height in time to avail 
myself of the clear atmosphere of sunrise for my observations, I started 
off by myself through the jungle, leaving orders for the men, with the 
surveying instruments; to follow my track by the notches which I cut 
in the bark of the trees. On leaving the plain I struck into a fine wide 
game track, which lay in my direction, and had gone perhaps half a 
mile from the camp, when I was startled by a slight rustling in the nilloo 
jungle to my right, and in another instant by the spring of a magnificent 
leopard, which, bounding fully eight feet over the lower brushwood, 
lighted within eighteen inches of the spot whereon I stood, and lay in 
a crouching position with his glaring eyes steadily fixed on me. 

The predicament was not a pleasant one. The animal had heard me 
approaching, and had I been an elk, as he imagined, he would have 
lighted on my neck. I cannot tell how long we remained in our relative 
positions, but during the time we stared at each other I felt no fear. 

I remembered having heard that no animal could bear the steady 
gaze of the human eye, and I fixed mine on his with all the intensity I 
could command. Had I turned or retreated, one blow from his fore-leg 
would have finished me, for leopards are known to kill a buffalo or an 
elk with one blow, and I had no weapon of defence. He turned, how- 
ever, and cantered down the straight broad game track, and then I felt 
quite sick and faint on realising the danger from which I had escaped. 
Fortunately my dog was in the rear, or he would have furnished a good 
breakfast to my cheetah friend. A gun or pistol would have been very 
acceptable at that moment. 1 had often seen these animals in their 
wild state, but never before had met with so fine a specimen. 


SHOOTING TRIPS IN CEYLON.* 

Good Centbes fob Spobt, and how to beach them fbom 

COl^OMBO. 

No. 1.— The Pabk Countby and Batticaloa Tanks i— Game : 
elephants, deer, cheetahs, bears, pigs, teal, snipe, peafowl, etc., etc. To 
Nanu-oya by rail ; to 'BaduUa, hired carriage, 40 miles ,* to*BiMle, hired 
carriage, St miles ; to Nilgala, good bridle road, 15 miles. This is a 
good centre for the Park country.. To Ambari Tank, 31 miles. 

[Excellent country for all the above game, Erikamam, Devilane, and 
other large tanks in the vicinity.] 

• No. 2.— The Hobtok Plains : — 6kme : elk, deer, elephants, spur 
fowl, etc., etc. To Nanu-oya by rail ; to the Horton Plains, tundng off 
at Blackpool two miles from the Nanu-oya station on the road to Nuwara 
Eliya, 18 miles. 

* The beat available book on Sport is still Sir Samuel Baker*s ^ Rifle and 
‘Hound in Oeylon,** though published nearly thirty years ago : a new edition 

was publishbd a few years ago. 
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No. 3. — Tbincomalbb District : — 6fame : elephants, bears, cheetahs, 
deer, teal, snipe, etc., etc. To Trincomalee, by steamer, or by road 
through Kandy and Matale, rail to Matale, thence by road to Trincoma- 
lee, to Kottiar by boat, Kottiar to Toppur (Allai-Tank), 7 miles. Good 
centre for sport of all sorts. Kanthalai Tank, 24 miles fxom Trincomalee 
on Kandy road, good centre for sport. 

No. 4.-— PuTTALAM DISTRICT : elephants, bears, cheetahs, 

deer, partridge, etc., etc. To Puttalam by canal or road, 84 miles. 
Puttalam to Pomparipo by lake or road, 26 miles. Good centre for sport. 
Pomparipo to Marichikaddi, 18 miles bridle road. Excellent country for 
game of all sorts. 

No. 5.— Hambantota District To Kalutara by rail j coach to 
Galle and Matara ; thence a hired trap to Hambantota. By steamer to 
Galle and Hambantota, and cart to Yal^. 

No. 6 . — MlNNERY AND PoLONARUWA : — To Matale by rail, Matale 
to Habaranne by road, ^44 miles, good carriage road. Habaranne to Min- 
nery, bridle road, 15 miles ; Minnery to Topari (Polonaruwa) 12 miles. 


THE ELEPHANT KRAAL OP 1882. 

A Description op the Elephant Kraal held at Labugama 
(Ceylon) for the Entertainment of the Princes Albert 
Victor and George op Wales in 1882. 

(From an account by Mr. J. Ferguson in the Ceylon Observer), 

AT THE KRAAL. 

ARRIVAL OF THE PRINCES. 

Kraaltown, Monday Evening, January 80«A, 1882. 
The Princes arrived n't the Kraal at 5 p.m. Prince Geoxge was 
mounted on a spirited steed and cleared the stream which runs l^tween 
the ofhcial and unofficial portions of Kraaltown in magnificent style, 
showing that he knows how to ride. Large crowds of planters and 
others cheered him vociferously. Prince Albert Victor arnved on foot, 
walking with his Excellency the Governor alongside of l4idy Louden, 
who was carried in a chair. There are two herds of elephants witl^ a 
mile of the kraal, seven in one herd and fifteen in the other. A success- 
ful drive is expected early to-morrow morningl . 

THE ELEPHANTS INDISPOSED TO CABBY OUT THE OFFICIAL 
PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday Forenoon, January 1882. 

The little programme sketched out by the .Govemnient Agent, and 
which the energetic Dawson hoped to put into execution, tbr somewhat 
as follows:— The driving from the outer into the inner beat to commence 
last night, to be followed this morning by the drive into the kiAal, 
which, it was hoped, would be effected before noon ; the noosing and 
tying-up to be at once begun and continued on Wednesday. This would 
have enabled the princes to see all the operations connected with a kraal 
and to start back so as to reach Colombo in good time on Wednesday, 
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But, so far, we have only an illustration of the well-worn aphorism 
that— 

The best-laid plans of mice and men 
Gang aft agley" j 

and we all know how often, especially in the ca^ of elephants, are the 
plans of men at fault. An old chief last evening gave me the opinion, 
based on his exi^rience of a good many kraals, that while a herd of 
elephants were aifficult to compass and drive from thrir native jungle 
in the first instance, once start them and get the beat fairly established, 
and by the time they come within driving distance of the kraal they are 



TAME ELEPHANTS AND VIBITOEB TO KRAAL. 

all fairly cowed and very easy of management. No doubt, comparatively, 
this is the case ; but in the history of kraals we have too many instances 
of successful charges and escapes to feel that the final drive is such an 
easy matter as the old chief would have us believe. Last night’s experi- 
ence is no etception. The herd that it was proposed first to capture, 
after being ;driven into the inner beat, broke through into the wider 
range, and the evening^s labour went for nothing. No doubt the wet 
evening— rain extingifishing fixn and torches— had a good deal to do 
with the br^h effected. Of nothing is the elephant so much a&aid as 
of fire, and with nothing will a Kandyan approach a wild elephant so 
readily. You will remember Major Skinner’s experience on the AnurAd- 
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hapum road as an illustration. How he found the road to his camp 
wilfully, if not deliberately (and of malice aforethought), blocked up 
one evening by a herd of elephants which had been prowling in the 
neighbourhood ; how all the efforts of himself and his men to clear the 
road of the intruders proved unavailing — the leader, an old tusker, 
charging furiously when any attempt was made at dislodgment ; and 
how this went on for some hours until finally a Kandyan arrived with 
a huge torch, with which he marched right up to the tusker, who stood 
his ground until the fire almost touched his trunk, and then turned tail 
and fled with all his belongings. In the hands of a man of Mr. Saunders's 
nerve, no doubt an umbrella alternately o^ned and shut would prove 
as effectual as a torch, and very probably the Government Agent found 
occasion to use it last night, for he and Mr. Dawson are reported to 
have spent most of the night with the beaters. 

Veiy early astir this morning, probably the first from the official 
encampment, was Captain Foot (of H.M.S. Ruhy\ and a long walk 
round the kraal and on along the line of beaters failed to afford a sight 
of waving forest tree-tops, or the sound of crashing through “batali” 
(small bambu), much less the sight of an elephant. The hope now is 
that one herd may be driven in this afternoon ; but there are doubts 
about it, and the headmen are more than usually susceptible to the 
presence of strangers, insisting that their beaters should not be visited, 
and that no bugle should be sounded for the benefit of Kraaltown *’ 
until the barrier-gatb shall be closed and the herd secured. There is 
as usual, too, some little jealousy among the chiefs, the one insisting on 
his herd being first disposed of and by no means mingled with the 
others. 

Meantime the princes are enjoying themselves under ** the merrie 
^enwood.” Their quarters have b^n most delightfully chosen— for 
situation beautiful exceedingly — and much care and taste have been 
displayed in fitting them up. A crow's-nest ” for four has been estab- 
lished at a good point for a sight of the drive-in, while the principal 
g^nd stand is, as usual, erected partly inside the kraal to secure a good 
sight of the final and really interesting operations. 


THE ELEPHANTS STILL OBSTINATE— A VISIT TO THE BEATEBS' 
LINES— A FALSE ALARM— THE CHIEF EKNBLJOODA. 

Tuesday Evening. 

This has been a day of disappointment for all concerned. The drive-in , 
which was expected to take place last night, was considered certain for 
this morning, and in hurrying up tram a distance of ten miles (where 
I had taken up my quarters fist night) I feared the risk of missing an 
exciting portion of the proceedings, but was consoled to find evervbody 
still waiting for the elephants. The afternoon was now considered 
certoin for the drive, and in preparalion thousands of natives wended 
their way kraaiwards, from which, however, they were kept off at 
a respectable distance. 

1 started off to find the outer line of beaters, and at about two miles 
from Kraaltown I came upon their small jungi/s huts, or rather nests and 
camp-fires. Very picturesque was the scene and wonderful the interest 
of the people in their work, from the old grey-headed Kandyan sire with 
his flowing white beard, who had probably passed through more kraals 
than he could recall, to the young stripling by his side who was on the 
“ corral ” beat for the first time. Prom the far-distant jungle came the 
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signal of their chief, Ekneligoda, or his henchman, and immediately 
the cry was taken up, 

“ Hari— hari — ^hari— ‘hari, 

Hari— hari~ho-ho I ” 

winding up with a prolonged cheer. Passing from the bridle-road, the 
outer cordon line led through the small bambu jungle up hill and down 
dale ; camp-fires, huts, and beaters with their long forks were passed, 
or here and there an old musket, and again at regular intervals a crow’s- 
nest with an agile, keen-eyed watchman swung up in a tree. Suddenly 
a wild “ halloo 1 ” is raised by the Sinhalese on the river bank ; there is 
crashing of jungle, firing of guns, and flinging of stones ; two or three 
indefatigable appuhimis litemlly throw themselves into the stream 
across which the cordon line now runs, to pick up rocks and fling them 
into the jungle. The elephants are surely coihing, and right down upon 
us in the river, is the first thought. Three beaters at our side look out 
for trees, and the thought of shelter becomes a leading consideration. 
Suddenly the assistant agent, Mr. Dawson, accompanied by the inde- 
fatigable Captain Foot and a few other officers, break from the cordon 
line into the river-bed. Their “ presence has a wonderful effect ; the 
beaters redouble their furious attack on the supposed advancing aliyas,” 
shouts and yells, shots and shells in the form of pieces of rock, crashing 
and trampling, form a proper accompaniment, and it seems more than 
ever needful to look out for danger. As a Colombo wallah I could not 
help thinking discretion the better part of valour, and my friends looked, 
if tney did not speak it — 

He who ascends into a tree 

May next day climb again with me ; 

But he by elephant tlmt^s gored 

May see at once that he is floor'd.” 

But, before we moved a step, the clamour and shindy subsided as 
suddenly as it was commenced, and it did not require the ” knowing ” 
look of a friend up to ” the ways that are dark ” of the beater folk to see 
that all was got up as a plant ’* (excuse slang) in honour of the visitors, 
to afford them a little sensation for their jungle trip. ” The elephants 
are upon you,” they said, in order to see how we should stand the test or 
show a clean pair of heels, But fortunately we stood it all, while we 
followed on in search of the elephants. 

I was anxious to see the old chief, Ekneligoda, who at the head of 
*500 men directed this drive of fifteen elephants— -his people having been 
out for nearly a month, while he has been half that period living and 
lod^ng as best he can in the jungle. Here he comes,” cries mv com- 
panion, who knows the old man well : a little, dark, skinny old man, 
bearded like the wandura, with an ordinary comboy which he is holding 
up as he walks barefoot through jangle and water— the inevitable 
dilapidated billy-cock hat setting off a figure which a styranger would at 
once say belonged to a poor old Kandyan of no cons^uence. But a 
glance at his revealed power and authority, set off by a keen eye 
and aquiline nose— a man, of few words, yet his English is good. We 
met him later on coming back from one of his beats, when he frankly 
assured us he did not think we could see the elephants, penetrate and 
push on as we might. He complained, not loudly, but expressively, of 
the diflSiCult task set to him : more troublesome elephants had probably 
never come under his care. 
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PARTIAL SUCCESS : SEVEN ELEPHANTS DRIVEN IN, BUT THE ATTEMPT 
TO NOOSE THEM UNSUCCESSFUL— ONE SHOT, AND THE TAIL PBE- 
SENTED TO PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR— A BEATER KILLED AND 
OTHERS WOUNDED— DEPARTURE OP THE GOVERNOR AND THE 
PRINCES. 

Wednesday Evening, February 1882. 

Ekneligoda has his headquarters on the north side of the Peak in the 
Yatiyantota district, as his relative and superior, Iddamalgoda, holds 
sway over the richer and more popular south. He is a man of few 
words, but when I met him the second time in the bed of the expansive 
rocky ela, which feeds the Maha-oya, the chief, who looked disconcerted 
after his interview with his civilian superior, threw out his hands in the 
expressive Oriental fashion and deprecated this English plan of fighting 
against time and nature, hurrying up the elephants, miens volmut, 
whether* inclined to go on or not. “ Now,** said the chief, “ the Sinhalese 
way is to wait on the elephants ; don’t allow them to go back ; wait 
until they go, or only at proper times help them to go forward.*’ In the 
light of last night’s and to-day’s experiences there is much wisdom in 
the old chief’s remark. 

Tuesday passed, and no elephants approached, but the beaters had 
begun to work in earnest, the position of the herd had been noted by the 
waving of the jungle, and the chief was very san^ne of passing into 
the kraal valley and probably driving his herd in during the night. 
With this anticipation the prince^ and viceregal party, as well as 
Kraaltown, had to be content for Tuesday evening. 

The princes were for part of this day entertained with the performances 
of the tame elephants, and they had several walks to the crow’s-nest ** 
in front of the Kraal. 


WEDNESDAY’S EXPERIENCES. 

Bay broke, and in the grey morning mist, from 5 to 7 a.m. (and a 
few hours afterwards), the denizens of Kraaltown might be seen climbing 
the hillside, and passing on to the kraal entrance in the hope of all 
being ready for business at last, but ** No elephants ; not likely to be any 
kraal,” was all that one could learn. Lat^ on, however, came better 
news, and we waited patiently for hours the approach of elephants 
which, judging by the nearness and loudness of the cries of the beaters, 
might be expect^ at any moment, from 9 a.m. onwards, to burst from 
their final fastness along the drive into the kraal. 

CAPTURE OF IDDAMALGODA’S HERD OF ELEPHANTS. 

Wednesday Night. 

About breakfast-time came the news that the two, herds of from 
seventeen to twenty elephants were to be kraaled simultaneously. This 
was received as a welcome relief by the weary bystanders. Very 
patiently, though with eager expectation, did we all wait for the sadden 
rustling of the jungle and the burst inwards, which would afford ocular 
demonstration of a herd being kraaled. &ut hour after hour sped away, 
and though numerous were the alarms, no approach to the entrance 
followed. It was a case of 

*‘How often we Prince Eupert kill’d, 

And bravely won the day,— 

The wicked Cavaliers do read 
The clean contrary way.” 
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At one time the tame elephants were ordered down into the jangle to 
charge the wild herd upwards if possible, but the attempt failed • the 
work was one in which the tame ones had no practice, and the “ cow ” in 
the herd, already nearly driven desperate about her calf, threatened to 
undo all the labour of many weeks, if any weak point were left exposed. 
Fiercely, and again and again, did this gallant brute and faithful mother 
charge the beaters ; she refused to be driven back, and after injuring^ 
directly or indirectly, several of the beaters, she at last killed her man, 
and it was resolved she must perish. Mr. James Munro was requested 
to punish the offender, not by killing but by w'ounding her, which he 
did at forty paces by a shot in the forehead. This laid the cow prostrate 
for from five to ten minutes, during which blood poured out of the 
wound in a torrent, forming quite a pool ; but after this interval the 
animal rose, much to the delight of its distracted calf, and trotted after 
the herd, thoroughly cured of further designs on the beaters, and in a 
few minutes more — unfortunately in the absence of the crow’s-nest 
party at luncheon — the whole herd, four large and three small, dashed 
along the entrance drive into the kraal, trampling down the bambu 
jungle and passing at lightning speed and with the sound of rumbling 
thunder into the kraal. 

Caught at last ! ” was the cry, and the grand stand was speedily 
occupied, while the order went forth to old Iddamalgoda, who now 
appeared on the scene, that an attempt should at once be made to move 
and tie up one of the herd. 

But, alas, the princes were timed to leave at 1.30 ; they lingered on 
till. about 3 p.m., and so secured a passing sight of the herd in the kraal 
and were presented with the tail of the elephant shot. Then Prince 
Albert Victor, His Excellency the Governor, Lady Longden, Sir Edwin 
Johnson, Lieut. Adair, and Captain Hayne, A.D.C., started for Colombo ; 
while Prince George, with his tutor, the Rev. J. Dalton, Captains Lord 
Charles Scott, Durrant, and Foot — as well as Admiral Gore-Jones — 
remained some hours longer in the hope of witnessing a noosing and 
tying up. Beaters were already haul at work with catties, and very 
soon two or three of the tame elephants lent their effective aid, butting 
down gently but effectually trees of no mean magnitude : everything in 
the shape of light jungle speedily disappeared from around the royal 
stand. The enormous government “ tusker,” fully roped and equipped 
for the noosing and tying business, now moved down in stately measure 
among the spectators to the eastern side of the kraal, where, at the word 
of command, he lightly and readily slipped aside the top beam and 
dropped the one end &om his trunk to the ground. He crossed the 
lower beam, still ovw four feet high, without difliculty, and proceeded 
into the jungle. I passed on to the remoter end of the kraal, where a 
continuous trumpeting, varied by stentorian but painful cries of the 
bereaved baby-elephant, indicated the presence of the herd hidden in 
the dense bambu jungle. Nothing could be seen of them here, however 
—only the occasionw waving of the bambus. Turning back, I found 
that the government tusker had got rid of his keeper inside the kraal 
for some reason, and w;a8 vainly trying by himself to slip back the upper 
beam again in order to get out of the kraal I Fortunately for the 
thousands of natives and some Europeans too (who could not well 
stampede through the close jungle) the beam had been firmly secured, 
and very soon the keeper once more resumed his work and authority, 
and the tu^er went to work, although, apparently, he was not to be 
depended on so much as the remaining tuskers’ trio. After a good view 
of this end of the kraal from Mr. Charles de Soysa’s stand, 1 went on to 
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the p’and stand, inside the kraal, where Prince George and party were 
waiting for the exhibition which never came off. Although two or three 
encounters took place, and although a band of volunteer European parties 
undertook to drive from the lower end of the kraal, no favourable 
opportunity for noosing could be obtained, and the prince had to be 
contented with the several ineffectual attempts made. 

The fact is that the attempt to noose on the same evening as the 
capture is unprecedented, and the civil officers scarcely expected success. 
The usual and proper course is to allow a night to intervene, during 
which the captives ' trample down all the “ batali ” and other jungle 
stuff, exhaust themselves in examining their prison, and finally lie down 
in whatever puddle may remain in the hollows. Noosing and tying can 
then proceed in a business-like way. Clearly, neither chief nor retainers 
could feel much enthusiasm in the after-proceedings of this afternoon. 
That the tamo elephants and keepers did their duty well is vouched for 
by the experience of a planting friend who, occupying a prominent 
position in a high tree inside the western side of the kraal, witnessed a 
charge of three tame elephants on to the quartette of big ones in the 
liei-d, which fairly astonished him. The trio were arranged In line, 
facing the position in the bambu, where the herd gave evidence of their 
presence, and all at once in regular and most rapid motion, at the word 
of command, they charged, butting the herd fairly over or on before 
them. So rapid and regular was the run, that the three seemed as one, 
and to run like a racehorse. 

As a finish to my day’s work, I paid a visit to the dead elephant, 
which lay in the bambu jungle not far from the western entrance. - The 
fatal shots on the forehead were examined, as well as one in the ear ; the 
cars and feet as trophies or talismans had already been either cut off or 
hacked about. We were a party of twenty or thirty, including natives, 
around the prostrate animal, when suddenly a crash through the jungle 
near at hand was followed by the cry of ** Here comes the herd 1 ** and, 
sure enough, the wild elephants, closely followed by two of the tame 
ones, appeared to be making directly for us. There was screaming and 
shouting enough in good earnest, and although the only risk lay in a 
hurried stampede in one direction, the pursuers being behind, clearly 
discretion was the better part of valour, and a rush was made for the 
barrier. 


A HAED DAY’S WORK, BESXTLTIKa FINALLY IN THE CAPTURE OP 
TWELVE ELEPHANTS, INCLUDING A SPLENDID TUSKER. 

Thursday Evening, Fehrmry 2nd, 1882. 

We were met at an early hour by an official intimation — probably 
written the night before — ^to the effect that the public were requested 
not to approach the stockade and kraal, as Ekneligoda’s herd was within 
ea^ distance, and the attempt was to be made to open the barrier gate,, 
drive them in and kraal ml together. This was a disappointment,, 
because it added to the risk of there being no noosing at all this day ; 
but before we had full v realised the new “ situation ” created by the 
official “ proclamation,’^ came the authentic news, meeting us on the 
road up to the kraal, that the whole of the six elephants kraaled the 
night before had escaped during the night, and that the kraal waB< 
vacant 1 

This proved to be the fact, and the explanations rendered were most 
varied. One statement was that part of Skneligoda’s herd had broken 
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in during the night, and the palisade being knocked down, all escaped 
scot-free again ; another account made it appear that the gate must have 
been opened preparatory to the further kraaling, and so in being too 
greedy, crying “ more, more,” those already held were lost. The official 
report is that a ** tusker ” from Bkneligoda’s herd — and it is supposed to 
be the same ** tusker ” as visited the kraal the night before — broke in 
again so effectually as to release his sisters and brethren, old and young, 
in distress. But where were the watchmen planted all round the ki*aal 
the night before with wands and spears immediately alongside the 
barricade '/ Well, there can be no doubt they were grievously to blame, 
and as evidence that they have not escaped punishment I may mention 
that the Government Agent visited them at an early hour this morning 
to give them ** a bit of his mind,” winding up, I believe, with a smash of 
“crockery” (1) including chatties — great deprivation for Sinhalese 
“ jungle- wallahs.” 

But, in defence of these poor fellows, let me say that their story has 
it that they were beset by v^d elephants prowling round the kraal from 
the outside, and so, between two fires, they could not give their attention 
to their charge as they would have liked. There arc further explanations, 
however, namely, that their chief Iddamalgoda had to listen to some 
sharp words the night before on account of the slowness of his people to 
effect a noosing, the threat finally being that the Government would not 
allow them to have a single elephant from the herd, since they allowed 
Prince George to leave without tying up one. The old chief said nothing, 
merely shrugging his shoulders ; but it is quite conceivable that his 
people cared little about keeping strict watch and ward over the herd 
that was to be taken from them. Another reason for discouragement 
was the shooting of the big “cow” elephant : the beaters did not like it 
a bit “ Here we have been driving in the jungle for weeks, and after 
we have brought this elephant eighty miles or so to within as many feet 
of the gate of the kraal, you go and shoot it I ” This is certainly not the 
native plan, and it is all attributable to the terrible haste made in the 
present proceedings in order “ to catch the princes.” Another six hours 
must undoubtedly have brought in the mother as well as calf in safety. 

From an early hour Mr. Templer (who had so steadily accompanied 
Iddamalgoda’s herd to the kraal) was out with Bkneligoda and the 
larger herd, now coming rapidly forward. Whether this chiefs circle of 
beaters had intercepted and added to their herd the six escaped elephants 
is a matter of doubt ; but they certainly brought on as many as twelve 
elephants of their own, and beating up from early morning, the most 
perfect stillness being maintained in and around the stockade— due very 
much to the great number of departures — shortly after noon the herd 
was reported well on in the ifraal drive,* and at one o'clock Mr. 
Saunders’s report was : “ Drive-in probable in a quarter of an hour.” 
From that time on to five o'clock, most trying, vexatious, disappointing, 
and yet most exciting was the experience. I question if ever before in 
the history of kraals there has been so strange and mixed an experience. 

The sketch on next page will give an accurate idea of the way in which 
Ekneligoda's herd h^ to approach the kraal. There is a ridge and 
valley behind the kraal valley. 

The herd, after coming down the drive, had roimded the hill and faced 

* The drive for a couple of miles round the range, down the gorge and on 
towards the kraal till the stockade was reached, was most finely carried on : 
the cries of the beaters ever came nearer and nearer ; but when the elephants 

sighted and scented the stockade they stopped short at once. 
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kept the beaters back by charging? now and then ; * but evidently there 
was now an obstacle in the way, or such demoralisation as made it 
most uncertain what to expect of the elephants. The most likely ex- 
planation became evident with the recollection of the “ dead elephant,” 
shot the night before inside the entrance, and the track of blood which 
no doubt ran along from the barrier. Oh smell elephants chiefly depend 
to warn them of danger. The scent of danger ahead was only too 
apparent. “ Better perish where we are,” seemed the thought of the 
seven companions in danger, as they stood rubbing each other sym- 
pathetically, ” than pass that truly bloody gateway and be shot behind it. ” 

Baffled again and again, and worn out by their exertions, it became 
elcar that Ekneligoda’s men wanted help. This had been suggested to 
the chief already once or twice, and Mr. C. S. Agar, who had been 
summoned at an early hour by Mr. Dawson to aid with his trusty rifle, 
had been eager for some time to join the drive, and by discharging blank 
shot to inspire the beaters to urge the drive on.f Mr. W. S. Murray at 
last conveyed the pressing request to Ekncligoda (who had again rejoined 
his people) for Mr. Agar and twenty or thirty European volunteers to 
join the ring, and, after an interval, it was granted on condition that no 
shot should on any account be fired at the elephants. 

Mr. Agar, rifle in hand, quickly followed Mr. Murray to the beat in 
the valley, and, Mr. Saunders sending the call round, I speedily saw 
pass on from our" side Messrs. Thring, Talbot, and C. R. White, the 
admiral’s flag-lieutenant (the admiral had all day attended closely on 
the proceedings with imperturbable good humour and encouragement), 
and three or four more whom, in their hasty descent through the scrub, 
I did not recognise. A still larger body, chiefly planters, passed into the 
drive round the opposite side of the kraal. Most unfortunately, the 
volunteers had barely reached the circle of advance when the rain, 
which had been threatening for some time, began to descend in torrents : 
black and hopeless rolled the clouds over the devoted valley and the 
apparently illfatcd drive ; the thunder boomed and the rain poured, 
and it seemed as if *‘hari-hari-hooi-ooi” was at an end. The cry was 
raised again and again, but was positively drowned in the greater noise 
of the elementa From many points of view this ill-timed rain seemed 
to doom the whole enterprise. It gave the thirsty elephants refresh- 
ment, a breathing space, and fresh courage ; night was coming on ; 
the drivers could not stand their ground so close up to the herd all 
night ; their camp-fire must prove a failure ; — and hope had sunk to 
zero ! The dead elephant had, apparently, saved a score of living com- 
panions from being l^aaled. 

I had taken refuge from the rain in a watcher’s hut ; but about 
4*30, finding the rain soaking through, and no appearance of a clearing 
up, hopeless of a kraal, and anxious to get on ten miles homewards after 
my boxes, which had, alas, gone on before me, I determined to start off. 
I made for Kraaltown in a woeful condition ; the pathways were being 
swept by torrents, the road down the hill at some corners was a perfect 

• About 1’30 the tusker made a full charge ; there were some visitors at 
the time with the beaters j later on, when a great many European volunteers 
had joined, a regular charge of the herd took place, and three elephants 
escaped up a ridge along the centre of the drive, being seen from the stockade 
to pass through the beaters. Altogether four charges were made on the 
volunteers. 

t Hr. A. J. Oampbell had previously pressed to be allowed to lead twenty- 
five Europeans and fifty native beaters, guaranteeing success with the drive, 
but, Ekneligoda then protesting, this was considered unadvisable. 
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rapid, and at its foot the “ela” in front of Kraaltown, which had 
hitherto been crossed at a low ebb, was becoming an impassable river. 
I arrived early enough, however, to be carried over with the help of two 
coolies and a Sinhalese servant, who rushed to our assistance when in 
a hole near the other side. I found Kraaltown pretty well deserted ; 
and, with boxes gone, no “change” was available, though I was 
drenched to the skin. Eventually, however, I secured sufficient for a 
change by borrowing in four different quarters 1 I merely give these 
trivial personal details to show what kind of an evening had come on, 
and what the experience of many others was ; and still more what was 
the state of .the men at the post of honour and of danger in the jungie 
drive. 

About six o'clock grand tidings came down with men who, drenched 
to the skin already, thought little of wading or swimming the river. 
Gathering up the reports of half a dozen of the eye-witnesses or partakers 
in the final chaiges and drives, I will endeavour hastily to present a 
consecutive trustworthy account. For the elephants now, it Was clearly 
a case of 

Officers to right of them, 

Planters on left of them, 

Beaters behind them, 

While all the herd wondered,^ 

or rather felt a much less pleasant sensation, Messrs. Agar, Thring, 
Talbot, and their party lost little time, rain or no rain, in beating to 
quarters : they urged the drive in again and again ; shot succeeded 
shot ; “ hari-hari ’* became the rule j and the drive was one scene of 
excitement. Several minor charges to the line took place : but the rain 
and the advent of the Europeans sent the beaters to huddle under trees 
and clear out. It became evident that the Europeans could not work 
without a base line being cut out of the jungle, and the natives were 
brought back to cut down a semicircular path behind the elephants. 
Torches were also prepared, weapons improvised, and all made ready to 
force the herd on. 

Mr. Saunders now appears to have, as a last effort, descended into the 
beat, and, while his volunteers were using every exertion to drive in, he 
climbed up a tree to catch the exact situation. 1 am guessing at this 
intention from what followed. On the stockade near the drive, at the 
angle joining the kraal, sat four planters watching the struggle, who 
had not yet joined in it. Mr. Saunders called on them to lend a hand, 
and they immediately passed in, led by Mr. Sandison. Arrived at the 
beat, and immediately behind the herd, Mr. Sandison, who carried a 
short spear, looking round for a torch, the most trustworthy of all 
weapons of defence in dealing with wild elephants, spied Mr, Unwin 
alongside with one, and arranged in a word that they should go on, 
shoulder to shoulder, together. But Mr. Sandison's former companions, 
not understanding the arrangement, pressed on between. Several 
others from the beating line followed. Sandison advanced right up to 
the elephant, and with a prod sent it — a huge mother with a little calf 
— right on the herd with a rush 1 Some of the main body of elephants 
thus charged rarang over the ravine towards the entt^ce, pressed 
on by' Messrs. Wighton, Thring, Tidbot, and others. Not so the wild 
mother and her calf, the tusker, and two or three more : they only 
rushed forward to wheel round, and charged fairly back into the centre 
of the Europeans, who, much in advance of the natives, were left without 
any support. The rank broke, and the volunteers tried, but only tried. 
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to get out of the way in all directions ; for there was no room, and a 
bambu ‘Sbatali ” jungle is not the place to escape through. Down went 
the men as if shot ; about twenty were in the scrimmage, and moie or 
less ‘‘down” — very “down in their luck,” it must be confessed, did a 
good many consider themselves to be. The “Laird of Logie,” who had 
done yeoman service all along, went down as if felled, and this was by 
far the narrowest escape, I learn from the others, for the calf fairly 
vaulted over his prostrate form 1 

Intercepted by the native beaters farther out, it is said that the 
infuriated female and her calf once again returned in a rush through 
the adjoining ravine up to the entrance ; but it is very doubtful if she 
went in. 

A few minutes before the gate was closed — on, certainly, a dozen 
elephants— a part of the barrier near the princes’ crow’s-nest was the 
object of a fierce charge by a huge brute — perhaps the “ tusker ” which 
Mr. R. H. Morgan, from one of the stands, rightly declared he saw 
inside. For a hundred yards the barrier shook as if it were going to fall, 
and the charger got his forefeet through ; but two or three Europeans, 
led by Mr. H. Whitham, rushed to the spot and drove him back. 


COMPENSATION FOR ALL THE DELAY— EXCITING J)AY IN THE KRAAL- 
NOOSING AND TYING— SIX OUT OP TWELVE ELEPHANTS NOOSED— 
GREAT SPORT. 


Friday Morniko, February 3rd, 1882. 

Yesterday morning, while waiting for the early drive we then ex- 
pected, we spent some time with the four tame elephants belonging to 
Mr. Charles de Soy^, and by him, with commendable public spirit, 
ordered to the kraal in case their services should be required. One huge 
tusker, “ Siriwala,” is supposed to be over eighty years of age, and 
therefore too old to be of much service in “ noosing ” and “ tying up ” 
wild elephants. But he will be useful in beating up and blocking the 
way of retreat, since his stately presence is of itself sufficient to inspire 
a wholesome terror in the minds of his comparatively puny compeers, 
and as elephants have been described as “half-reasoning animals,” they 
will no doubt keep at a safe distance from Siriwala’s tusks. Much less 
' attractive, though far more useful to his owner, is the small and tuskless 
“ Rajah,” for which Mr. de SoySa paid double the price of old Siriwala. 
Rajah cost £100. He goes through a number of performances to per. 
fection. The ’cuteness with which he looks after the equivalent of 
“ threepenny bits ” in the mud— blowing away the latter, and at last, 
when baffled in his attempt to pick up the tiny coin by the edge with 
his sensitive trunk, drawing it in by suction, was very striking. Once 
caught, he held it safely until, with upturned trunk, he delivered it to 
the keeper on bis back. Mr. de Soysa turns his elephants to account in 
carting, ploughing, road-making, mid felling jungle in his Ratnapura 
and other extensive properties ; and surely this last mentioned is an 
occupation for which they are socially well adapted in the low country, 
considering the way in tvhich they knock down with their heads trees 
which would take some time for a Kandyan to cut through. Why 
should not a “ felling ” elephant, more especially for low county 
planters, be biired out like a portable steam threshing-mill at home ? 

Many people, in speaking of last night's work, condemn the native 
beaters because they refused to do what the Europeans effected ; but 
this is a very inaccurate and foolish mode of criticism. The natives 
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knew the actual danger of the situation from long experience — the 
Europeans did not. The beaters, knowing that a charge or succession 
of charges would be the result so soon as the ‘‘durais,” or ‘‘mahat- 
mayils,” * went in with fire and spear, cleared out of the way as fast as 
possible ; the more men in the way in such a case, the more havoc. 
Finall3% we would ask how many of the volunteer beaters and of ** the 
forlorn hope ” would repeat their work under the same circumstances 
were the opportunity offered to them ? We think the men who came 
out saying they hail been taught a lesson which would last a lifetime, 
were those who took the right view, and instead of depreciating the 
work of the beaters, who hacl been driving for weeks together when the 
elephants were frank — not half-starved and worn-out — the opinion 'of 
the volunteers respecting their endurance and pluck ought to he sus- 
tained, f No wonder that Mr. Dawson should say that he wished the 
visitors who ridiculed the slow work made on Tuesday and Wednesday 
had come down to see the character of the jungle through which the 
work had to be done, or that the princes had been allowed to inspect it. 
The small cane-like bambu grows so closely together as to be impene- 
trable ; the only paths are those made by the elephants, or which are 
cut out by the beaters. The bambu, when levelled by the elephants, is 
as slippery as ice, and the rain had rendered it, if possible, more so. 

Let me now describe the spot. The last part of “ the drive ” between 
the stockade is about 160 yards across ; it was covered with the densest 
bambu jungle ; it consisted of two hollows or ravines with a ridge 
between, and all inclining towards the entrance to the kraab From the 
entrance to where the European volunteers took up their position could 
not be more than 250 yards, the elephants bein^ between. It will be 
readily seen, therefore,, that the ground was as difficult a place to work 
in as ever an old campaigner or sportsman encountered, • 

Returning to the grand stand, now well filled, it was evident that the 
four safe- working, tame elephants, and the two or three of the reserve 
force, had commenced active operations. They were mounted by from 
two to three noosers each, while several assistants with spears and ropes fol- 
lowed behind at the sides of the elephants, under which they occasionally 
ran when there appeared to be any danger of a charge. The wild elephants 
were in a state of great perturbation, rushing from one side of the kraal 
to the other, occasionally resting under the few patches of jungle that 
still remained, going down into the hollows to throw water and mud 
over their backs — spurting each other with water seemed to be a favourite 
occupation. It was a most amusing as well as touching sight to see the 
little calves do this to the tame elephants when near them once or twice, 
as if to appease them and make iriends. Clear views of all the herds 
were now had, and the elephants could be counted. The “ tusker** is a 
huge fellow in bulk more tWn in height : he has lost half his tail, as if 
it had been shot off, and his tudss are most unusually far apart m the 
way they stick out, and they also seem to have had the points broken 
off. He never seems to lead the herd, but rather to follow after. Never- 
theless, Mr. Unwin is sure it is the same animal that came to the kraal 
at midnight, and was shut in and afterwards let loose. This was in a 
manner proved by the frequency with which he made for the western 
gate to-day in his wanderings, in the hope, no doubt, of getting out once 

♦ Durai Tamil, Mahatnmyd Sinh., for master or yetaieman, 

^ t There can be little doubt that, if the natives pad been left to their own 
time and ways, the whole twenty-three elephants of the two herds would 
have been kraaled. 


20 
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more. Once only did he try to charge the palisade, but, before he could 
get as far, the pointed sticks and spears of the watchers and the shouts 
of thousands of spectators drove him back. After the “ tusker ” came 
one large “cow” and five more medium-sized elephants; then three 
well-grown calves and two puny, diminutive little things whose dusty,, 
tired appearance expited much pity, more especially from the ladies and 
a few children present. 

The tame elephants and noosers were now at work, trying to break 
the herd into detachments, to segregate one or more, so as to get a 
chance of surrounding and noosing. Very troublesome and difficult is 
this operation ; occasionally it is done by good luck in the minimum of 
time, while again hours may be spent over it. As it was, after what 
seemed a long time to the onlookers (relieved, however, by some exciting 
and still more amusing passages), two, or indeed three, got noosed 
almost instantaneously. Save with the little ones, there was no attempt 
by the herd at fraternising with or even recognising the tame ones. The 
sight of men on their backs seemed to put an end to all thought of such 
a thing, and they steadily avoided a meeting as long as they could, 
dodging up and down, in and out and round about, until, once too often, 
they came across through a hollow, and the Philistines — in the shape of 
Ranhdmi and Ellawala’s man of “ the breeches ” — were among them.' A 
slight attempt at a charge or fight was quickly repressed with a few 
blows from the spears, and a thump with the head of the tame elephant ; 
the “ tusker ” sheering off, showing no inclination to interfere. But not 
so with the little calf, who, when two of the larger elephants were 
jammed up, and a noosed rope, cleverly placed on a leg of each, was 
tied about them, cried out, and would not be comforted or induced to 
leave. “ Breeches ” and Ranh Ami were now in for serious work ; their 
prizes struggled with elephantine strength ; one especially — the mother 
of a calf — could not be moved from the spot, and in rage and despair at 
last fell prostrate, never to rise again 1 The struggle was a short but 
severe one, and the natives at once recognised it as a case of “ broken 
heart.” The poor brute lay panting for an hour or so afterwards, then 
heaved a deep sigh, and at last aU was still, save that the little calf 
would not leave her side for a long time, and that once or twice the rest 
of the herd, in passing the spot, attempted to heave up their companion. 
Far more touching, however, was the sight witnessed the night before 
by Mr. D. Mackay, when two elephants made a persistent endcavoiur to 
raise their fallen companion, the dead cow, while its little calf tried once 
more to obtain sustenance from its parent.* 

To return, however, to the second large elephant noosed : he .was a 
plump, vigorous, medium-sized fellow, and resisted most ileteiminedly 
the moving, pushing, and dragging of him halfway across the kraal, and 
the final tying to the tree. This, in fact, was only accomplished when 
Ranhiimi and ** Br^ches ” jammed him between their elephants, who, 
evidently fully understanding what was wanted, pressed so hard and so 
guarded the ways of exit with their trunks, that their captive had per- 
force to remain perfectly still. All this was a most interesting, instruc- 
tive sight, and then, when the tying was done — the hind legs only being 
securely clasped in several folds of strong rope, which again were drawn 
several times round a tree immediately alongside the grand stand — ^how 
the poor prisoner writhed and twisted, using all his prodigious strength 
to break away the rope, or pull the tree down, running round and round 

♦ Messrs. W. L. H. Skeen and Co's photograph of one of these pathetic 
incidents it reproduced in the illustration, page 284. 
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in despair of an outlet, pawing the earth, stretching himself with eel- 
like contortionvS, and then, in hopelessness of any release, and under the 
agony of his disgrace, like a true Oriental, throwing up clouds of dust 
over his head and back with his trunk ! Very soon, another of similar 
size and appearance was noosed and dragged up a long way to a tree 
facing Byrdo's stand, and one of the active bull-calves being simulta- 
neously caught, very quickly the fun became “fast and furious.” This 
little calf gave more trouble than the two big ones ; the noosers left him 
as soon as one leg was confined to a tree^ and to less experienced bands 
was left the task of tying a rope round his neck and shoulders so as to 
keep him quiet and secure. Bub how the fellow resisted, struggled, 
twisted, and threw the rope off ! The noose had to be passed ove:^* his 
head as well as trunk, but the latter was sent out at all impossible angles, 
so that no rope could be placed round it. At last, Messrs. C. Agar and 
Munro de^nded to the rescue, but they were baffled again and again ; 
as soon as the rope was round it slipped off ; they were charged and had 
to fly back ; the little fellow bellowed like a bull ; he blew at them, he 
would not be tied, and not until some one seized the trunk and held it, 
was the rope got round and a secure shoulder-knot made. This done, 
tho calf set up a regular series of bellowings, making more ado than all 
the* others put together. Great was the amusement afforded by this 
capture, and again and again was^ the wish expressed throughout the 
stand that the princes had stayed for this day’s experiences, which well 
repaid all the trouble and delay. 

But still greater fun was to follow ; another calf, plump and strong, 
had been noosed, as well as a third big elephant, and as these were being 
pulled towards two suitable trees one of the noosers, getting an ugly 
shove from the calf, received a wound on his forehead which drew blood. 
Almost simultaneously Mr. Saunders sent orders to release these two 
captives at once, and noose the “ tusker,” as many had to leave and the 
day was now wearing on. No sooner was the calf releas^ than he 
charged right and left, with trunk uplifted, bellowing as he went, and 
carrying all before him among rows of native beaters and a num^r of 
planters and others who had now descended into the kraal near the 
stands. The scene was comical in the extreme ; there was just the least 
spice of danger to add zest to it, but the little fellow turned at the show 
of a pointed stick. It seemed as if he said, “ You have given me a great 
fright ; now I’ll do my best to give you a taste of the same,” White 
clothes especially seemed to provoke his anger ; one or two gentlemen 
in white coats were followed again and again ; one of them, Mr. B. 
Smyth, between laughing and dodging and keeping off bis. mad W cute 
little antagonist, had quite enough to do, and the spectators roared at 
the fun. Tired out at last, the little fellow with a loud grunt made for 
the tame elephants, and ranged himself alongside, as if with his friends. 
He did not seem to care about the wild herd now j he was a civilised 
elephant, and followed the tamers wherever they went. At last he found 
out Soysa’s “ tusker ” standing on one side, and charging under him 
created a tremendous uproar, for the tusker didn’t like it a bit, and 
trumpeted out what seemed to be : “ You mind your own business, you 
young rascal, or ITl settle you.” Nothing, however, could quiet this 
“ irrepressible ” altogether ; at odd moments he would make a charge on 
his own account right across the kraal, and there can be no doubt that 
he greatly disturbed the rest of the noosing, so that it was a pity he was 
let loose, save for the amusement he gave to the company. The wild 
“ tusker ” would not be caught ; he showed no flght, would shirk a 
broadside, slunk aside and d(^ged ; and yet it became evident the tame 
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elephants and the noosers did not care to get too near him. The fact is 
he is too old to be trained, and is of no service at all, save for his ivories, 
which can be got by shooting. [“ Cured of sores ” is the expression used 
to indicate a tamed elephant.] Enough had, however, been seen to 
warrant all who waited over Thursday, in pronouncing the kraal a success 
ill showing the various operations connected with one ; a notable success 
in affording a more than usual amount of sport and comical fun, as also 
in raising, at moments, feelings of sympathy and pity ; an extraordinary 
success in the unprecedented work done by European volunteers — “ the 
forlorn hope,” the sudden charge, the marvellous escape, and the crowning 
victory in the forcing in of a dozen elephants into the kraal on Wednesday 
night. 

How many more of the six or seven wild elephants I left running 
about the kraal were noosed to-day (Saturday), and whether the “ tusker ” 
was tied, I have yet to learn ; but my part as narrator is over, and I can 
only say I, am not likely ever to forget The Labugamkanda Kraal 
IN Honour of Princes Albert Victor and George, in 1882. 



APPENDIX V. 

ROUND AND ACROSS THE ISLAND. 

(Dy J. Feeguson — ^Written eablt in 1891.) 

On Hoard the 8,8, *^Lady Borden'' 

Twice round the world and never round Ceylon ” is a reproach on an 
old colonist, which has scarcely been wiped out by our recent holiday 
trip. The circumnavigation of the island has yet to be completed, or at 
least that portion between Batticaloa and Point de Galle. It was no 
dislike to our good steamer, the Lady Oi>rdon, that made our part 
of the voyage end ofE the Batticaloa bar. We can truly say that the 
longer we continued on board the more we liked our quarters and her 
ladyship — a perfect sea boat, as she has proved herself in more than one 
storm and difficult passage, buoyant as a bird on the roughest seas — and 
under her careful, attentive commander we should be well pleased to 
run to Dunedin, Yokohama, or the Pacific coast in place of round Ceylon 
in our favourite island steamer Lady Gordon, 

How great the change in outlook which a single day’s voyage from 
the palm-covered coast of Colombo can effect ! Drawing near the low- 
lying sandy coasts and islets which betoken the neighbourh(XKl of 
Paumben, we may well rub our eyes and begin to doubt whether we are 
not off the Egyptian coast and preparing to enter the Suez Canah A 
closer inspection dispels the illusion, and the passage of the Paumben 
Channel, though not without its inconveniences and even risks, con- 
sidering the often very strong current and the tortuous course followed, 
is still only to be compared to one of the bends in the far-famed canal, 
the last mile in the smaller Bitter Lake, which, however, has often 
proved a snare to heavily-laden steamers. In our experience of Paumben, 
we saw how delays arise through one vessel having to wait on another — 
the S.S. Aslta having first entered the channel from the other end, our 
stcamei- liad to hold back until ^e had passed out. 

At Paumben and Bamesvabam. 

It is very convenient for passengers when the S.Q. Lady Gordon can 
afford those desirous of visiting the far-famed Hindu temples of Bames- 
varam the necessaiy time. The next point of call is Kangesanturai, the 
port of Jaffna of the north-east monsoon season, and as there is no 
object in making that port before daylight, a few hours’ stay of the 
steamer at Paumben causes no delay in the voyage. There is nothing 
attractive in Paumben station itself, low-lying, with abundance of the 
sand which distinguishes the island and reminds one of Egypt, and with 

809 
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more than Egyptian heat. Arabi and his fellow Egyptian exiles ought 
to feel at home here, and they might do worse than ^pay a visit to 
Paumbcn (and the north genemlly) when their souls are vexed within 
them,” and their constitutions aflFected by the jiersistent moisture of the 
Colombo monsoon season. 

In landing at Paumben, the chief curiosity is not to inspect the 
station with its two European bungalows, the lighthouse, or the tidy 
coolie hospital, the clean smart coolie transport vessels, the plain 
but neat little church, well-filled school, or other offices— and not even 
the monument on the beach (getting into rather a dilapidated condition) 
to worthy Mr. Gibbs— nor to recall the interesting fact that Captain 
Dawson, K.E., whose monument stands at the head of the Kadugannawa 
pass as denoting his share in Sir Edward Barnes’ great military road — 
really lost his life some years after when engaged in surveying the 
Paumben passage. 

The Lady GordorCg passengere are bent on a visit to the Bamesvaram 
temple, a drive of eight miles across the island from Paumben, by 
a road which it has been one object of merit-seeking pilgrims to keep 
up — a road which in some respects reminds me of the route from Cairo 
to the Pyramids, but which for considerable lengths resembles, with its 
paved tracks, the main street of an ancient city with ruins of temples, 
bathing tanks, residences, villages on either hand. Bamesvaram 
far exceeds in extent, height and massiveness of buildings any 
other temple structure or enclosure in Ceylon. We walked round the 
walls and fi’eely through the corridors, and without attempting any 
detailed description from my own pen, which Dr. Eastwick’s account in 
** Murray’s Madras Guide ” append^ renders superfluous, I may say that 
in contrast with much that was tawdry or hideous, the loftiness and 
length of the colonnades and the striking effect of coloured massive 
pillars, chiefly arrested the attention.of our party. The chief priest and 
his associates were busy with their accounts and the distribution of rice 
to their retainers ; but they affably paid attention to the strangers^ and the 
leader mentioned that the offeritigs of the last festive occasion amounted 
to some B.4,000. Of course, this may be well on the safe side, and, at 
any rate, it affords no criterion of the amount spent by pilgrims outside 
in their lodging and eating houses during their stay in the place. 
Lighted up and crowded by thousands of pilgrims, the high festive 
occasions must be impressive after a fashion, and also we should say 
very riskful to health, especially if the water of the sacred tank swe saw 
inside is used for ablution or anointing, much less drinking 1 The 
Indian authorities think so little of the great festivals now, that a 
sergeant and a few constables are all that arc told off to keep the peace. 
But here is the promised Guidebook account of Bamesvaram and its 
pagoda: — 

Bamesvakam.— But the place of most interest in the eyes of the 
Hindu, and that which confers, sanctity not only on Bamnad, but on 
all the adjacent country, is Bamesvaram. The town stands on an 
island of the same name, 14 m* in length from W. to E., and 5 m. in 
breadth from N. to S., divided from the mainland by the Pambam or 
Snake Channel, which is now Im. broad. The island is said to have 
been joined to the mainland, and to have been separated from it in A. D. 
1484, during the reign of Achudappa Nayakkam, Baja of Madura, by a 
violent slorni. A small breach was then made, but the w^ater whs so 
shallow that it could be passed on foot till the time of the next Baja 
Vishvarada Hayakkam, yvhen another hurricane enlarged the passage, 
which went on widening with successive storms. The passage was 
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further enlari^d by the Dutch, when they possessed the island. But 
the greatest iiujirovements have been made since 1830 by the British 
Government. Previously to this the passage was excessively crooked, 
hence its name, Pambam, * Snake-like,’ and the depth at highwater 
and neap-tides was only about 6 ft., so that boats vnthout keels, even 
after discharging most of their cargo, would be often days in getting 
through when the current was strong. Since 1837 the passage has been 
dredged, and more than £15,000 has been expended upon it At the W, 
extremity of the island of, Ramesvaram is the small town of Pambam 
ill lat. 9® 37', long. 79° 17', inhabited chiefly by Labbays, who are pilots 
and boatmen, and about 60 of them divers. 

“The Pagoda, the great object of interest, stands at the E. end of 
the town of Ramesvaram, which is at the E. extremity of the island. 
This pagoda of Ramesvaram (from Skr. Mamah and Pshwar God) 
completes the Hindu’s circle of pilgrimage, which commencing with tlie 
Temple of Devi at Hinglaj, a little to the W. of Sonmiani in Sindh, pro*- 
coeds to Jwala Mukhi (Flame-mouth), near lAhur, and thence to 
Haridwar and down the Ganges to Orissa, and finishes at Ramesvaram 
at the S. extremity of India. At p. 366 of Mr. Fergusson's ‘ History of 
Architecture ’ will be found an account of this celebrated temple, with 
a plan at p. 356 taken from the journal of the Geo. Society of Bombay, 
vol. vii. The dimensions of the temple, according to that plan, are 672 
ft. from N. to H., and 868 ft. from E. to W., from the outer wall which 
is 20 ft. high. The 2nd wall is 347 ft. from to S., not 447- (as stated 
on the plan), and 660 ft. from E. tP W. This 2nd wall is surrounded by 
a colonnade 690 ft. long from E. to W. and 60 ft. broad. The entrance 
is on the W., under the only finished gopura, which i^ 100 feet high. 
According to the ‘ Gazetteer of .S. India,’ p. 391, the length of the 
colonnade fi*om E. to W. is 671 ft. and from N. to S. 383 ft., and the 
breadth 17 ft. The ceiling is of vast slabs of granite, with pillars of 
the same material 12 ft. high raised on a platform 6 ft. high, so that 
the height of the colonnade is about 17 ft. The pillars are all of single 
blocks of the hardest granite, and are in the principal corridors richly 
carved. In the central corridor leading from the sanctuary are effigies 
of the Rajas of Ramnad of the 17th century, to which date Mr. Fergusson 
assigns the temple, which he thinks may have been commenced a little 
earlier, in 1650. There are altogether 6 gopuras, of which that on the 
W. is the only one finished. It is about 100 ft. high. On the B, are 2 
gopuras, and all 6 are built of stone, a unique case in pagoda orchi tec- 
tum. Mr. Fergusson says (“History of Architecture,” p. 356); “If it 
were proposed to select one temple which should exhibit all the beauties 
of the Dravidian style in their greatest perfection, and at the same time 
exemplify all its characteristic defects of design, the choice would almost 
inevitably fall on that of Ramesvaram.” 

The legend to which the sanctity of Ramesvaram is due is as 
follows : — 

“ Vishnu became incarnate for the 7th time as the son of Dasaratha, 
the King of Ayodhya, for the purpose of destroying the giant demon 
Havana, who was king of Lanka or Ceylon. Wandering in the forest 
of Dandaka (so says the S. Indian tradition), in the S. of India, Rama 
lost his wife Sita, who was carried off to Lanka by Ravana. Rama pur- 
sued the ravisher, attended by the devotees, who assumed the shape of 
monkeys. Their general, Hanuman, made a bridge of rocks from India 
to Ceylon at Ramesvaram, by which Rama crossed, slew Havana, and 
recovered his bride. But when he returned he was observed to have 2 
shadows, a sign of sin of the deepest dye. This was because Ravana was 
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of the race of Bralima, and Hama took counsel with the divine sages to 
discover some means of expiating his crime. They advised him to build 
a temple and confine Shiva there in a lingam or phallus, which is the 
emblem of that deity. Rama built the temple, and sent Hanuman to 
Kailas, the heaven of Shiva, to get a lingam. As he was a long time 
in returning, and the hour for dedicating the temple was approaching, 
Kama induced his wife, Sita, to model a phallus of the white sand on 
the sea coast. This she did, and Rama set up the phallus so moulded 
ill the temple, which was forthwith dedicated to Shiva. Meantime 
Hanuman returned with another phallus, and was so. angry at being 
forestalled, that he endeavoured to jiull up the other lingam, and broke 
his tail in the eifort to twist it out. Hereupon Shiva and his consort 
appeared from the lingam and said to Rama, ‘Whoever visits this 
lingam dedicated by thee, and bathes in the 24 sacred bathing-places, 
shall 1)6 freed from sin and inherit heaven.’ Then, to console Hanuman, 
Rama placed the lingam he liad brought on the N. side of the one which 
had been already fixed, and ordained that pilgrims should visit it first 
and then Rama’s lingam.” Such are the monstrous and impure fables of 
this locality. 


Op Jaffna and the ^Nobth. 

The Lady Gordon approached Kangesanturai, the port of Jaffna, 
during the south-west monsoon, at early daylight. It would be of 
greater interest perhaps to make the passage to Jaffna in the other 
(north-east) monsoon, when the steamer has to thread her way among 
the eight or nine little islands west of Jaffna, passing Delft — Pliny’s 
“island of the sun”— noted in modem days as a breeding place for 
horses, some R.2,000 worth of which are still annually sold by Govern- 
ment — Punkudutivu, Kayts, Mand.ativu, etc. 

We soon made experience of the far-famed Jaffna roads, which in the 
forty-five miles of the day's driving altogether proved as smooth and 
pleasant as the best of our Colombo cinnamon-gardens roads. 

Our first stage was to Tellippalai, the seat of the very interesting 
branch of the American Mission under the care of the Rev. T. S. and 
Mrs. Smith. Unfortunately they were away in Southern India, and it 
being vacation time, the scholastic and industrial institutions could not 
be seen to advantage. But some of the native teachers and scholars 
located in the place did their best to give us some idea of the arrange- 
ments, and the work done in “Sanders Hall” and other educational 
sections, while the intelligence manifested in reference to the carpentry, 
ironwork, taxidermy, printing and Dook-binding industrial departments, 
showed a deep interest on the part of the lads and their leaders in their 
industrial occupations. ' 

Our next visit, after turning a little off the mainland to Jaffna through 
carefully fenced fields, some of which still bore croi)8 of different kinds 
of grain, gardens of vegetables, or, farther on, of tobacco — all manifesting 
the utmost care in culture — ^wasi to Uduvil, one of the oldest and best- 
known stations of the American Mission. Here we saw the venerable 
Dr. Howland, senior, and his estimable daughter, who, with a large 
staff of comi^tent Tamil teachers of both sexes, man^e one of the 
largest edu^itional and boarding establishments for girls in the island — 
perhaps the very largest and most complete. Dr. Howland, though now 
over seventy-three* years of age, is wonderfully active and interested 

* He died in August 1892. 
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in his church and “ parish,” as well as schools. The sight of over 1 00 Tamil 
girls, from five or six to, I suppose, twelve or thirteen years of age, assem- 
bled in their commodious and comfortable though plainly-built hall, and 
their singing of English, as well as vernacular, hymns and lyrics, was a 
novel and pleasing experience, and one never likely to be forgotten. The 
dormitories, kitchen, and other arrangements by which the girls arc 
taught to make themselves generally useful were pointed out, and we 
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were persuaded, with kind ‘help, to go further afield (in place of going 
direct to Jaffna) to see the similar boys’ establishment, or rather the 
Jaffna College ” at Batticotta. This enabled us to call at Manippay, the 
station for village and school work of Mrs, and Miss Hastings, who had 
recently been bereaved by the widely-lamentcil death of Dr. Hastings, 
so universally esteemed in the north for his good works and devotm 
loving character. 
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The drive along this cross-country road for some seven miles to Batti- 
cotta, and afterward for seven more miles by a different road, info Jafhia 
town, I may at once say, was most enjo^’able. Batticotta is surrounded 
by far-extending arable farms alternated with groves of palmyra and 
ooconuts, and vegetable gardens cultivated to perfection. The Batticotta 
educational establishment for boys and young men must certainly be 
the most extensive in the island. Dr. W. W. Howland (son of the veteran 
at Uduvi) and Mrs. Howland actively supervise, assisted by Mr. Wallace 
and a large staff. About 400 collegians and scholars of dl degrees are 
connected with this division of the Mission, and the arrangements for 
the different branches arc most complete, not the least interesting tO us 
strangers being the spacious (though simply built) “ hall ” or circus for 
gymnastics. 

At Batticotta there is, in a comparatively good state of preservation, 
a fine specimen of the- churches, dating from the middle of last century, 
with which the Dutch endowed each parish ” into which they divided 
their much-loved Jaffna possession. In the “ God’s acre ” at Tellippalai 
and at Uduvil, and in the church of the latter and at Batticotta, many 
such names came before me in gravestone or wall, including Father and 
Mrs. Spaulding and Miss Agnew, who gave over half-a-century each to 
the Mission and never returned to the Far West ; Dr, Poor, who w-as 
attended in his last illness by Dr. Green (M.D.), would have his little 
joke even when dying, as he said : ** A poor patient and a green doctor 1 ” 
Dr. Green himself, after leaving as notable a mark on* the island, or 
rather on its sons, as any man who ever came to Ceylon — ^by so many 
Tamils trained in his meciical cla^— returned to America, only to find 
that, practically, ,his lifework had been given to Jaffna. I had the 

f rivilege of visiting his home at Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1884, but 
found the good doctor on his deathbed. Then there were the names 
of Hoisington, Sanders and Apthorp, who used to tease his Virginian 
wife about her slave-owning relatives, and some more, all classical and 
revered in the history of Tamil Missions in the north. An interesting 
feature of the same is the extent to which son and daughter have followed 
father and mother in this Mission. 

In one respect, I could not help feeling during this visit to the north 
— as afterwards in the Eastern Province— the great advantage held by 
the missionaries to the Tamils over most of their brethren in the 
Sinhalese districts, at any rate in Colombo, Galle and Kandy, It lies 
in the far closer relation existing between them and their native work 
— the absence of calls on behalf of English-speaking congregations and 
-operations which necessarily absorb so much attention in the south. 

The town of Jaffna appeared to advantage as we approached it from 
Batticotta in the early afternoon. In contrast to the expanse of lowlying 
fields and bare tidal shore to the west, the fort looked quite commanding 
in position. Looking at the flat and apparently stonelcss country com- 
prised in the peninsula, surprise may be felt as to where the materials, 
■especially for the walls, were obtained to construct the Jaffna fort. 
The native town in its many admirable streets looked the perfection 
of cleanliness, though the continuity of close fencing, preventing the 
free circulation of air, could not but be objected to in the case of the 
dwellings of Hindus and Moormen. There is no want of open spaces, 
however, ofi the fort and esplanade side of the town. The latter looks 
well with the Lohgden docktower,” though the timepiece like its 
founder is inclined to ^‘wait^bit” or “ bide-a-wee ” oceasionally. 
Inside the fort the most conspicuous object is the old Dutch Presbyterian 
church, a%r the pattern and very much of the size of Wolvendal, 
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Facing the esplanade arc the Anglican and Wesleyan churches, and 
close to the latter the headquarters of the Mission, in an ancient Dutch 
residence. This has been added to from time to time in order to 
Accommodate the very extensive educational establishments both for boys 
and girls, with a training institution for teachers just over the way — 
all carried on under the immediate superintendence of the resident 
missionary and his wife, for the time Mr. and Mrs. Eestarick, with Miss 
Stephenson in charge of the girls' boai-ding school. The work done here 
by a succession of able and devoted missionaries of both sexes, the 
Percivals, Kilners, and Riggs, has had a notable effect on the youth and 
manhood and womanhood of Jaffna. The Rev. J. and Mrs, Pickford had 
recently taken charge of the Church Mission in the north, with head- 
quarters at Nellore. Before, however, reaching that suburb of the 
capital we had a message that enthusiastic Father Lytton of railway 
fame was on the look-out for us, and our coachman seemed to know ail 
about it and what to do ; for without a word he drove into the quadrangle 
of St. Patrick’s College, where a juvenile brass band, in neat uniforms, 
were performing. This is the only band in Jaffna, and entirely composed 
of young Tamil lads, some of whom at least belonged to families or 
“ caste,” who considered it greatly beneath them to touch wind (“ blow- 
ing ”) instruments, but the Fathers” remaining firm as to the foolishness 
of such prejudices and deteimined to make no caste distinctions--even 
though some mothers besought them, with tears— the result is now a 
very competent, contented, indeed proud band of playera Most of the 
pupils were absent, but those who vrere hastily called together and made 
to stand in line by the Principal^ Father Bunn (like Father Lytton, 
from the Emerald Isle), were sufficient to show the great importance of 
the institution. 

Though so late for our engagement at Point Pedro we did not miss 
Nellore, I am glad to say : the fine old church is situated in what may 
be considered the most pleasant suburb of Jaffna— distinguished by 
umbrageous trees and an abundance of vegetation. We were glad to 
-find Mr. and Mrs. Pickford so fully entered on their extensive and 
responsible work — a work which it is feared caused the premature death 
of the Rev. B. M. Griffith through its pressure of manifold duties. Mr. 
Pickford was enjoying better health than in Colombo, the overseeing and 
directing of Chundikuli and Koi)ay, as well as Nellore, stations entailing 
a good deal of travelling. We visits the very interesting girls* boarding 
school so intimately connected with the, earnest labours of Mrs. and 
Miss Griffith, and now under Mrs. Bickford's care ; and then Mr. Pickford 
accompanied and helped us along our road as far as Eopay church, the 
steeple of which, in the great “cyclone” of December 1884, was blown 
•down, foiling into and exactly filling an adjacent well 1 The station is a 
flourishing one, and a training institution for teachers and catechists is 
located there. 

Continuing our journey, we had now a wide stretch of agricultural 
country before us, and plenty of leisure to observe various forms of 
agricultural labour among the most indust^ous people of the north. 
Working at their wells, raising water for irrigating their fields, was that 
which more pai-ticularly claimed attention. Well sweeps, such as may 
be seen in the gardens of some Tamils in Colombo, were universal ; and 
the walking up and down the long lever as the bucket rose and fell must 
be wearisome labour when continued for hours. Occasionally two men, 
or father and son, stood on the sweep, while a third attended to the 
bucket. The care taken of the water and the “ neatness ” of the fields 
nnd little vegetable gardens were very striking. Here were half a doson 
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labourers busy digf^ing — trenching in manure under the farmer’s direction, 
probably for a crop of tobacco. Here again a large herd of cattle, or of 
goats, or rather Jaffna sheep, returning home from such pickings of 
pasture as could be found on roadsides or damp hollows, while the goats 
and sheep showed their agility, in this the dry season, in standing up 
to the lower branches of trees and making a meal of the leaves. Here 
again were boys watching for the ripe fruit of the palmyra to fall. Of 
course, it is well known that, what the coconut is to the Sinhalese between 
Colombo and Galle, that and much more is the palmyra to the Tamils of 
the Jaffna peninsula. 

But we are now hastening on towards Point Pedro : we crossed a 
great estuary of the sea (Sirukalli ?) by a grand viaduct, and the view 
over the expanse of low fields with the estuary running out to meet 
what seemed the ocean In the distance led' our military companion 
to exclaim, “ The Medway 1 ” and certainly the resemblance to that 
hwlying part of Kent was very strikingly seen as the shades of evening 
were falling. In the immediate neighbourhood of Point Pedro, the 
village cultivation — horticulture and market gardening — has always been 
described as carried almost to perfection; every house or hut has its 
carefully tended garden, with fruit trees qr beds of vegetables or both, 
each with its well or wells, and enclosed in a perfect fence. These 
fences, by the way, among the Jaffna Hindus, in the country as well as 
the towns, have one useful (?) purpose in keeping off the effects of the 
“ evil eye,” in which they are firm l^elievers 1 

It is curious to read of H. M. 52nd Begiment invading and occupying 
Point Pedro “Fort ” from Negapatam, and thence marching to Jaffna. 
How strauge to read even as tradition that the “ King of Jaffna” some 
600 years ago organised a fleet in which an army was carried to fight 
against the troublesome Moormen and their forts at Chi law, Negombo, 
and Colombo ! Of the great coasting trade to and from Jaffna in the 
past much could be said ; also of local industries, in boat and ship 
building, spinning and weaving cotton, working in metals, especially as 
jewellers, etc. The “ King of Cotta” in 1410 is said to have loaded a ship 
at Colombo with goods to despatch to his son, the “ King ” or “ Prince” 
of Jaffnapatain. The prosperity of the little peninsula was, however, 
we may be sure, never greater than at present. The growth and export 
of tobacco, a really important industry, of sheep, cattle, etc,, and of 
palmyra timber, enables the people to buy grain and all other necessaries 
to' supplement their local production; there is a considerable trade in 
chank shells'— we found the shore in front of the Custom House at Jaffna 
strewed with bags or piles of them ready for shipment to Southern 
India. An average of some 60 to 60 elephants are shipped yearly from the 
Northern Province (paying K.1,000 a head each as royalty to Govern- 
ment) ; but we found afterwards when at Batticaloa that perhaps half 
of this number are from other than the Northern Province I At any 
rate the Government Agent of the Eastern Province gave passes for 21 
elephants caught in his territory which were to be travelled overland to 
the north for shipment. be resulting export revenue should, therefore, 
be divided. 

LeaviUg Point Pedro in the early hours, the Lady Gordon speedily 
ran down the north-east coast, and in the forenoon we were off 
Mullaittivu, and looking at the spot where the P. & O. S.S. Indus 
came to grief in November 1886, her masts, if not yards, being still 
visible. Thence the glimpses of the coast were few and far between till 
we arrived at the neighbourhood of Trincomalee. I suppose the north- 
east shore between these two stations is at present about the most 
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man- if not God-forsaken portion of the island ; and yet is not without 
attractions and resources, if only there were readier moans of corimuni- 
cation, and population sufficient, and sufficiently energetic, to take 
advantage of what is available. It is a most striking fact that some of 
these advantages, which fail to attract the attention of the Tamils of 
the north and east, are sufficient to draw away from our distant south- 
western and southern coasts a people usually considered so much less 
enterprising than the Tamils, namely the Sinhalese ! What have our 
friends who are inclined to speak of the Tamils as “ the Scotchmen of 
the East ’* to say to the fact, that all the most important fishing along 
the east coast — the deep-sea fisheries entirely — is in the hands of 
Sinhalese ? 

The first sight of Trincomalee is disappointing. Notwithstanding 
that Fort Frederick stands boldly up like an eyrie or watch-tower over 
the entrance to a mysterious country, there is nothing to arrest attention 
in the soft-looking laterite rocks or broken hillsides, and certainly no 
promise from the outside of what awaits the voyager seeking the harbour 
within. You have a feeling that there is deep enclosed water beyond 
this fortified hill which like a sentinel doth stand to guard what may be 
an enchanted land ; but, as in the case of the approach to Sydney, New 
South Wales, or San Francisco from the Pacific, there is little indication 
of the grandeur and beauty “within the gates,” Sunset poured its 
yellow flood on Fort Frederick as the signal flags for the Zady Gordon 
were hoisted and left flying ; but ere we had passed the entrance, leaving 
Foul Point lighthouse in its solitary state far to the south, sunshine 
was exchanged for the unusual sight over Trincomalee in August of a 
succession of dark clouds breaking into most welcome showers. Mean- 
time the Lad'if Gordon is rapidly running into harbour, and the 
passengers on deck have more than enough to absorb them ; for each 
fresh turn —indeed every few yards onwards — reveal fresh beauties and 
a new surp^^^e. We find words vain to describe how the disappointment 
of the previous half-hour is turned into the fullest gratification. The 
grand Australian and Californian harbours, as well as that of New York, 
have all the efietet of magnififcent cities to back them. The Derwent at 
Hobart, and the Bay of Naples, are very fine in their way, but I can only 
think, for comparison, of Nagasaki, the first port in Japan, which you 
approach as if you sailed up to Kandy by the Peradeniya strath. But 
for varied and extensive natural beauty Trincomalee will ever stand 
first in my estimation. Well does Tennent speak of “ The magnificent 
basin of Trincomalee, which, in extent, security and beauty is unsurpassed 
by any haven in the world.” On rounding Fort Frederick and standing 
wen in for the harbour, Kottiyar with its populous and industrious Tamil 
village comes into view across a wide expanse of water, fully exposed, 
however, to the north-east monsoon. Visions of Robert Knox and his 
father and their melancholy experience of over two hundred years ago are 
recalled. But our little steamer is following a winding course, rounding 
points and threading between islands all more or less clad in tropicid 
verdure to the water’s edge, until we find c^urselves, as the afternoon 
closes in, in a splendid bwin of water, not simply shut off from the 
currents and storms of the ocean, but doubly landlocked, the entrance 
from the sea being completely hidden from sight, and only islands and 
bays and jetties being visible. Meantime, the sight of Fort Ostenburg, 
the Navar Yard, and Admiralty House and grounds, all in succession, 
and bounded by deep winter to the very shore, reminds us — even without 
the presence of a single man-of-war — ^that we are in the peat naval 
station of the East, the headquarters of the Indian fleet which watches 
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our British interests from Calcutta to Capetown and from Singapore to 
Aden and Zanzibar. What was wanting to complete the scene ? Even 
amidst so much natural beauty, and with so many vantage points within 
ken, how could we help missing the villas, the embowered bungalows 
and gardens running down to the boat-houses at the water’s edge, which 
would have marked each hillside and island, and would have formed a 
fitting frame or fringe all round* this romantic but admirable sheet of 
water, had it only been ordained that Trincomalee should become the 
commercial and political capital of Ceylon 1 

The Lady Gordon has cast anchor in front of a jetty (which doubtless 
if it were worth while she might have run alongside), and before a line 
of C’ustoms offices and warehouses presenting a great contrast in their 
still blankness to those left behind at the Western capital. We were 
able to enjoy a drive round the noble esplanade and to mark the situation 
of the “ Pettah,” Back Bay, the fort occupied by the garrison, the coast 
line and the broken hilly country running close up to the town, enabling 
one to understand how in seasons of drought, denizens of the jungle 
(deer, cheetahs, perhaps bears and elephants) have been known to come 
in round about the town. At any rate, the officei*s at Trincomalee should 
not have far -to travel for sport, while they are surrounded by a variety 
of romantic prospects — striking, l)eautiful, sublime — far excelling those 
appertaining to any other station in Ceylon. 

I must give a quotation — from Tennent — touching on one or two 
points omitted in the foregoing observations : — 

“ Trincomalee, though a place of great antiquity, derived its ancient 
renown less from political than from religious associations. The Malabar 
invaders appear to have adopted it as the site of one of their most 
celebrated shrines ; and a pg^a which stood upon the lofty cliff, now 
known as the ‘ Saamy Rock,’ and included within the fortifications of 
Port Frederick, was the resort of pilgiims from all parts of India. With 
this edifice, which is still spoken of as the ‘Temple of a Thousand 
Columns,” is connected one of the most graceful of the Tamil legends. 
An oracle had declared, that over the dominions of one of the kings of 
the Dekkan impended a peril, which was only to be averted by the 
sacrifice of his infant daughter ; who was, in consequence, committed 
to the sea in an ark of sandal wood. The child was wafted to the coast 
of Ceylon, and landed south of Trincomalee, at a place still known by 
the name of Pannoa, or the ‘ smiling infant,’ where, being adopted by 
the king of the district, she succeeded to his dominions. Meantime, a 
Hindu prince, having ascertained from the Puranas that the rock of 
Trincomalee was a holy fragment of the golden mountain of Mem, 
hurled into its present site during a conflict of the gods, repaired to 
Ceylon, and erected upon it a temple to Siva. The princess, however, 
hearing of bis arrival, sent an army to expel him, but concluded the war 
by accepting him as her husband ; and in order to endow the pagoda 
which he had built, she attached to it the vast rice-fields of Tamblegam, 
and formed the great tank of Kandelaia, or Gan-talawa, for the pippose 
of irrigating the surrounding plain. In process of time the princess 
died, and the king, retiring to the Saamy rock, shut himself up in the 
pagoda, and ' was found translated into a golden lotus on the altar 
of Siva.* * * 

“ Thescehe of this sacrilege ♦ is still held in the profoundest veneration 
by the Hindus. Once in each year, a procession, attended by crowds of 
devotees,, who bring offerings of fraits and flowers, repairs, at sunset, to 

* The Portuguese destruction of the Temple of a Thousand Columns. 
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the spot where the rock projects four hundred feet above the ocean ; — 
a series of ceremonies is performed, including the mysterious breaking of 
a coconut against the cliff ; and the officiating Brahman concludes his 
invocation by elevating a brazen censer above his head filled with 
inflammable materials, the light of which, as they burn, is reflected far 
over the sea. 

“ The promontory sustains a monument of later times, with which a 
story of touching interest is associated. The daughter of a gentleman of 
rank in the civil service of Holland was betrothed to an officer, who 
rejiudiated the engagement; and his period of foreign service having 
expired, he embarked for Kurope. But as the ship passed the precipice, 
the forsaken girl flung herself from the sacred rock into the sea ; and a 
pillar, with an inscription now nearly obliterated, recalls the fate of this 
Eastern Sappho, and records the date of the catastrophe.* * * The 
inscription runs : — 

‘TOT OEDACTENI3 VAN PEANCINA VAN REEDE LUP * * MYDREGT 
DESEN A°, 1687 24 APRIL OPGERKOT.* 

“The modern town of Trincomalec is built on the neck of a bold 
peninsula, which stretches between the inner and outer harbours, rising, 
at its southern extremity, into lofty precipices covered to their summits 
with luxuriant forests. It is stren^hened, at the narrow entrance of 
the inner harbour, by the batteries of Fort Ostenburg, rising one above 
another for the defence of the port and arsenal. A huge rock to seaward 
has been surmounted by the works of Fort Frederick.’^ 


BATTICALOA AND KALKUDA BAY. 

The difficulties attending communication with Batticaloa. the capital 
of the Eastern Pro^nnee, are certainly very real and considerable. We 
made the roadstead with the Lady Gordon in the early morning. The 
curiously-shaped hills— Gunner’s Quoin, Friar’s Hood, or Baron’s Ca}) — 
had one or other been rising into prominence out of the eastern low- 
country as the sun came out and we approached the coast. A dozen 
miles north of our destination, Captain Whitley pointed out “ Kalkuda 
Bay,” the one hope of the district as a harbour, of which moi’e anon. 
We anchored not far from the coast in a direct lino, but out of sight of 
any town, the bar and the breakwater with a long line of lake or river 
fringed with coconut palms alone indicating the direction of the capital. 
Our visit was in one of the most favourable months of the year (the end 
of August) and we landed in the local “ lifeboat ” on a very mild 
morning, and yet the tossing was considerable, while the way in which 
the cargo boats “ shipped seas,” as they neared and crossed “ the bar,” 
gave us a vivid idea of the risks that must be run in the stormy weather, 
and at all times when the north-east monsoon is blowing right on to the 
coast. Indeed another passenger boat, not so buoyant as our cork-lined 
one, although well manned, could not pass in without a tossing and 
“ watering ” more lively probably than enjoyable. Kalkuda Bay is to 
have a fair trial given to it, and Captain Donnan sees no reason why it 
should nc^ be found quite safe and sheltered for landing and shipping 
operations, there being a considerable indentation about a mile long 
from Vendcloos Point, and the only risk being from some rocks, which 
will, of course, be buoyed off. 

The contrast between the rough tumblmg sea outside and the placid 
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waters of the lake after crossinpr the Batticaloa bar was very striking. 
Tlie backwater here forms a noble expanse of water not simply up to 
Batticaloa (the town of the muddy lake), but for twenty miles beyond 
into the heart of the great agricultural, rice-growing district. A proposal 
to run a steaml)oat on this backwater has taken shape, and seems not 
only to be possible, but most promising financially. 

Our drive from the landing place inside the bar carried us for some 
distance by the side of the lagoon, fringed on both sides with cocopalms, 
and backed at a distance by the wmlls of the Batticaloa fort. Diverging 
from the water’s ed^ we turned inland by a road which in its smooth- 
ness and surroundings rcmindefl us of the outermost borders of the 
Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo— only there was no cinnamon visil.de. We 
were in reality driving through the northern or Katumunai suburb of 
the town, and a scries of roads intersecting low jungle and garden 
grounds have been planned and carried out by Mr. Allanson Bailey and 
his successor Mr. Elliott. Very soon we passed from this quarter across 
one of the branches of the lake into the town proper, noting a busy but 
orderly and clean bazaar, before rounding in front of the old Dutch fort, 
and on to the fashionable esplanade with its row of residences and offices 
— Wesleyan Mission quarters, boarding school, chapel. Jubilee Hall, 
Post and Telegraph establishment (always a centre of intelligent obliging 
officers), District Judge’s quarters, and so on to the Kesidency, a spacious 
building in extensive grounds shaded by umbrageous trees. All these 
residences and offices face the lake, while beyond stretches the palm- 
covered peninsula and farther out the Bay of Bengal. 

The Tamils seem to have been very early in possession of this part of 
the island, calling the settlement Maticaloa ” (from Mada-kalappu, the 
muddy lake), but five hundred years ago at least the district was con- 
sidered a dependency of the Kingdom of Kandy. It did not stand very 
high in the list of titles of the King or “Emperor,” which usually 
included Uva, Kotte, Jeffnapstam and Trincomalee as “ Principalities,” 
but put Batticaloa down as an Earldom : thus the list ran : — “ Prince of 
Trincomalee, Earl of Cottiaar and Batticaloa.’^ Nevertheless, Batticaloa 
very early became an object of conquest, and the Portuguese took the 
place and built a fort in violation of their treaty with the King of 
Kandy. This fort was a poor afi^ir, however, and was quickly tScen 
and levelled by the Dutch, who on the same little island, Puliyantivu, 
— the island of tamarinds — erected a grim quadrangular stronghold 
which is (after 200 years) still standing, though the surrounding ditch, 
described 40 years ago as swarming with crocodiles, seems now to be 
filled up. The esplanade between the fort (now utilised for the kach- 
cheri and other public offices) and the Kesidency was once a regularly 
laid-out garden after the Dutch fashion with a reservoir in the centre 
full of toitoises and small fish. Now, this is the general resort of the 
young people of the town, affording room for cricket-pitch and tennis 
ground, while one portion has been walled off as a neat little cemetery. 
The most conspicuous object there at present is a monument to the late 
Mr, Jonathan Crowther Proctor— a self-made Tamil who rose to an 
influential position. It bears the following inscription: — 

Not gone from memory, 

Not gone from love, 

But gone to the shining hosts above ; 

Mid cherubim there he waits his wife. 

Who will fly to him from the woes of this life. 

A witty public officer, who shall be nameless, is credited with disposing 
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ot a rather too eaiufcr capitalist — ^who, although well stricken in years, 
would fain be purcliascr of every bit of desirable Crown land oi^ored for 
sale — by assuring him one day that there was a very desirable lot in the 
market which he should not fail to buy. — ‘‘Where sir, where, that I 
may go and see it ? ” “A most suitable piece, and just the thing for 

you, Mr. .” “ Thank you. sir— I will look after it at once — where is 

it ? ” “ In the Cemetery, Mr. ! ” (Tableau — a collapse ! ) 

To turn back to the Dutch, their Batticaloa fort must have been in 
a position dear to their hearts. Indeed the water-and-canal-loving 
Hollanders could surely find no such delightful district in Ceylon as 
that before them here — presenting as it does a series of backwaters 
affording inland water communication for twenty and thirty miles along 
the coast, with fertile islands and flat expanses cei’tain to reward the 
cultivator. This part of the coast was undoubtedly after theii* own taste, 
and they made a great deal of it, as several other remains besides the 
fort indicate. We read that the first Dutch ship seen in Ceylon cast 
anchor oflE Batticaloa on May SOth, 1602 — La Jhrhis, commanded by 
Admiral Spilberg,* the object being “to ])urchasc cinnamon.” Up to 
and well within the British era, “ cinnamon ” was the one great attrac- 
tion to traders and invaders of Lanka. As Baldaius well and quaintly 
puts it, cinnamon has always been “the Helen or bride of contest” 
whose exclusive possession was disputed in turn by every European 
invader. Now there can be no doubt that cinnamon in those far-away 
back days must have been grown freely in the Batticaloa district ; but 
although the white peculiar silicious sand which we associate with our 
cinnamon gardens in the west was visible in many places, we could 
nowhere observe the shrub itself, nor hear of its existence. In answer 
to our enquiries, indeed, the intelligent old Kachcheri Mudaliyar declared 
he had never seen nor heard of cinnamon growing in the Batti(.‘aloa 
district I 

Whatever may be said of other parts of the island, and especially the 
north-central divisions, there can be little doubt that never in history 
was the Batticaloa district do populous or prosperous as in the Britisn 
era, and notably since the days of Sir Henry Ward and Mr. W. Birch. 
The revenue district covers 2,600 square miles ; but by far the larger 
portion of this is composed of what has always been jungle or open park 
country— suited for hunting rather than occupation, save by Veddas. 
The population, now perhaps 120,000, is nearly all found in the rich 
agricultural district along the coast, while the town has about 7,000 
l^eople within its Local Board bounds. 

Batticaloa has long been famous for its cotton spinning and weaving 
industry, and it is interesting to learn that the Wellawatta Mills drew 
several useful handicraftsmen from this eastern town on commencing 
work. But a remnant still remain to carry on their old craft and 
manufacture. At one of the weaving establishments we found some 
fifteen people at work : three out of the five hand-looms were being 
handled in a long open shed. The treadle is sunk into the ground in a 
square opening in which the weaver sits, deftly plying his shuttle. 
Under another shed several women were employed winding the thread 
into balls or on to the shuttles, while at a third spot a boy was busily 
fixing his thread on sticks fix^ in the ground so as to form a large 

* The report of a Dutch admiral visiting Batticaloa in 1602 no doubt 
alarmed the Portuguese,, and led them to look after the place, for their forti- 
fication dated from 1027 ; but did not last long, for in 1638 a Dutch fleet 
of six ships of war appeared and speedily disposed of the enemy and their 
erectioiu 
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liorsc-shoe 20 or 40 yards long. The threads were of alternate colours, 
f^stematically placed to form the waq) of coloured comboy or sarong 
material. The threads would be sized or stiffened the next morning, 
and then transferred to the loom. From the manager we learnt that 
the weavers earhed from 374 ^ cents per day according to their work ; 
also that they had lately sent away six men to Colombo to work at the 
spinning and weaving mills, and could send plenty more if required. 
I’hey have left off making godown towelling in Batticaloa, and confine 
themselves mostly to these cloths. So pKipular do these local manufac- 
tures continue in some parts of the island, that between Colombo and 
Gallc there are villages with conspicuous notices telling the people that 
“ Batticaloa cloths are sold here.” 

Leaving Batticaloa on a sunny afternoon to visit the groat southern 
agricultural division of the district, our route lay across the ferry to the 
peninsula -or island formed between the “gobb” or backwater and the 
Indian Ocean. This strip of land is some twenty miles in length by from 
one to two in breadth, and is now covered almost throughout its entire 
extent with the coconut palm and, save where extensive plantations have 
been formed under European auspices, is densely populated after the 
fashion of the most crowded section of native coconut gardens and 
villages on our western coast. On this peninsula and the strip of sea 
coast in continuance both on the north and south, — say over 60 miles 
in all from Valaichchina to Tirukkovil — is found by far the larger 
portion of the 120,000 people in the Batticaloa district, and the traffic 
with the capital in both passengers and produce is very considerable. 

The Wesleyan Mission has multiplied its branches of Christian and 
educational work in the town, district, and over the Eastern i Province 
generally. The Wesleyan Chapels, Boarding Schools, Jubilee Lecture 
Hall, Dispensary, ministered to by a medically-trained Christian lady, 
and ordinary vernacular schools in the town are very much in evidence, 
and the influence of the Mission among our Eastern population is most 
important. 

Apart from noting the many villages passed, their order and cleanli- 
ness, and the evidence of progress in schools and cultivation, the chief 
attraction of the drive along the peninsula was its passage through 
extensive scenes of coconut cultivation. In the Batticaloa district 
altogether there are between 6,000 and 6,000 acres planted with the 
palm on regular plantations apart from the villagers’ gardens, which 
must make up a good deal more. North of Batticaloa town along the 
coast, and for some distance inland, there are several plantations belong- 
ing to such pioneers as Mr. H. C. Monro — still to the front, we are glad 
to say — and the Atherton and Sortain families, the late Dr. Sortain 
having been one of the earliest to begin systematic planting in the 
Eastern Province, his work dating back to the early * forties,” The 
Taylor Brothers, Colonel Spencer, Dr. Orr, and Colonel, then Captain, 
Bolmain, are other names familiar in the days of old as planters or pro- 
prietors, and some of them still own property. Farther south in the 
direction we are now travelling we come on the plantations owned or 
managed by the late J. Gordon Gumming and by Messrs. Carey and 
O’Grady — Messrs. A. Nicol, Keir, Ouchterlony and Mackilligan being 
among those who adventured their capital in the district. We were 
glad to meet Mr. John Carey, who may now be said to be the patriarch 
among Batticaloa planters, for hale and active as we found him, Mr. 
Carey dates back to 1846 in the island, and all the time in this eastern 
lowlying district, wdth very few changes either to England or our hill- 
country (luring the interval. This speaks well for the hcalthfulness 
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of the Batticaloa sea-coast region. We passed through the splendid 
Master Seaton property managed by Mr. Carey for Mr. Ouchterlony. It 
covers 1,600 acres in all— extending across from the backwater lake to 
the Indian Ocean — of which 700 to 800 acres are under the palm. 

We had now traversed the peninsula and arrived at a ferry crossing a 
branch of the lake separated from the sea by a narrow bank. In flood 
time, the waters naturally rose above the barrier, and salt and fresh 
water intermingled. To prevent this, as well as to supersede the old- 
fashioned ferry, a causeway has been constructed at this point (“ Ontach- 
chi madam ”), costing B.30,000, which is in itself a work of art. It was 
nearly, but not quite, finished as wc passed, and has since been opened. 
The importance of keeping the water bordering on cultivated fields sweet 
and fresh cannot i>c over-estimated. 

Passing the great causeway, after a short drive on terra Jirmn^ we 
come to another arm of the lake almost debouching on the sea ; and here 
again wc have relics of the old Dutch times. The last crossing was 
Ontachchimadam, and here we arc at a point where the first Dutch 
ships are said to have been seen off the coast, and if so we can quite 
enter into the delight of the Hollanders at the prospect of a country 
with a grand expanse of inland water or canals as far as the eye could 
reach. The backwaters or lake extend from this point twenty miles 
north, six to the south and ten inland. 

The Dutch are said to have constructed a temporary fort near this 
point Kalaar, while the Portuguese held Batticaloa. The rest-house at 
at Kalaar is very pleasantly situated in front of the still waters of a 
branch of the big lake, while a little way farther out the eye rests on 
the deep blue of the Indian Ocean, This spot is twenty-five miles from 
Batticaloa by our route, and it may be worth putting down the oft-jaw- 
breaking names which ilistinguish the villages or stations along the 
road : — 

Piithurnotuvaram, Kalladi, XJpodai, Manjantondosai, Kattankudiyirunpu, 
Palaimunai, Ameadirnuiiai, Thalnnda, Puthukudiyiruppu, Karnakolen, Kai\- 
})atanveli, Cheddipalaiyam, Tetataivii, Kalutanalia, Kaluyunuki, Eruvil. 

Batticaloa can in fact comjicte with any part of the island in the length 
of its names. A favouritee quartette runs as follows : — 

Prom Puliyantivu 
You go to Purikadavally, 

To IllapuddycheDa, 

To TeruchilanaholeU 

Our next stages, through large villages, ran Nilavanai, Pandirepu, and 
then we came to Kalmunai, a prosperous little town, with its Oansabawa 
or council, the occasional headquarters of the agent or magistrate, the 
fixed residence of the road officer of the district, of a doctor and hospital, 
of a European agent of the Wesleyan Mission, with church and schools. 
A branch road from the town runs inland to Kittengi ferry at the head 
of the lake, whence there is much trafidc by boats to Batticaloa, the 
paddy being brought down from the irrigation district chiefly by a road 
on the opposite or Ohavalkadai side. 

Karativu coponut plantation is succeeded farther down the coast by 
two or three more properties — ^Vaddolodai, Niptur and Oluville— under 
Mr. O’Grady ’s care, while away twenty miles to the south is Tirukkoil, 
where Mr. Fanshawe of Madulsima holds a seaside property, partly 
planted with coconuts, and near to which is a temple which Sir Arthur 
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Gonlon photo^^raphed. Karativu, from what we saw and learned that 
afternoon and next day, has many elements of interest in connection 
with ita management. Elephants are regularly employed, chiefly in 
carting the nuts from the different fields to the home station, the cart- 
wheels having particularly wide tires to prevent them sinking in the 
sand ; each cart carries 2,000 nuts. The nuts are cut off by a knife 
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attached to a long pole, the trees not being so high as many in the west 
of the island. The yield is from 40 to 50 nuts per tree per annum: 
one fine place gives an average of 66 nuts; 1,160 nuts go to a candy, 
against the usual allowance in the west of 1 ,200. Trees in favourable spots 
have been known to bear nuts in years ; but 7 to 10 years is near the 
average, and then under favourable circumstances. Careful and liberal 
cultivation is the rule, and the reclamation of marshy land by the erection 
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of large mounds of earth, on which the young coconut plants were in- 
serted and carefully tended, was particularly interesting, Mr. O’Qrady 
chiefly favours the Negapatam and Calcutta market with his crop of 
copra, and he had a ship ofl his beach, loading for the latter market, when 
we were there. In this case, the shipowner or master was purchasing 
on his own account, paying for each delivery of copra as it was weighed 
over on the spot. A better price is got for Batticaloa copra than for 
that of the Western Province, and it looks much cleaner and whiter, a 
fact that renders it popular with the Indian baboo consumers. 



ENTRANCE TO QUEEN ’S HOUSE, COLOMBO, WITH STB BDWABD 
BABNES’ STATUE IN POBEGBOUND. 


JProm a Phoiograph by Slim ^ Co. 

Before plunging into the centre of the grand irrigation district west- 
ward of Karaittivu, let us return for a little to Kalmunai and consider 
the paddy-growing division in the neighbourhood of that flourishing 
station, Piret of all, however, we would point out that the population, 
including the agricultural folk,— the holdere of the land as well as the 
large botly of cultivators— cling for residence to the palm-covereil sea- 
coast. The population in villages or scattered gaidcns runs all down 
within two miles of the sea-shore. Inland, even across the thousands of 
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acres of cultivated land, there is no appearance of townships or villages, 
and even the topes of palms or other fruit-trees with a few huts are very 
few and far between. Facing Kalmunai we have, in what may be called 
the lower section of the irrigated land, some 3,0()0 acres, all fit for paddy. 
VVe came on the scene, emerging from the hitherto palm-shaded road, on 
an afternoon which might be the close of a warm summer day in the old 
country, and as tiie wide expanse of field after field of level corii-countiy 
presented itself as far as the eye could reach, and the voices and songs 
of harvesters, gleaners, or the w’orkers on the threshing-floor were wafted 
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across to us, it seemed as if we had been suddenly transported away 
from Ceylon and tropical land altogether. 

So far, we were merely skirting the great paddy-growing country at 
the close of a day's journey. Next morning we travelled fourteen miles, 
through the heart of some 20,000 acres of cultivated land, with scarcely 
an interruption in the constant succession of fields marked off by the 
boundary ridges common to paddy fields, the road occasionally passing 
over a culvert to allow the irrigation stream to pass from one side to 
the other. 

It was not our goocjl fortune to see the 20,000 acres tract we passed 
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through a picture of living green, as described by Sir Wm. Gregory in 
1872, when he wrote ; — 


^ “ In the month of April 1879 I visited the rice-growing regions of the 
Eastern Province, which are the creation of the irrigation works carried 
out by Government. I never before saw such an unbroken sheet of 



grain : save where some isolated trees, part of a recent forest, broke the 
view, the eye wandered over some 20,000 acres of green paddy. I saw, 
wherever I went, a sleek, vigorous, well-fed, and thoroughly healthy 
population. The^gr^t impetus to paddy cultivation in this province 
was given in 1857, when the restoration of the important irrigation 
scheme, of which the tanks of Irakkamam and Amparai are the most 
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liromincnt features, took place. Up to 1864 the lands under cultivation 
were 64,000 acres ; the lands in cultivation in 1871 were 77,000 acres. 
The Crown lands to be additionally reclaimed uniler works already 
completed, or in course of completion, amount to 15,900 acres, equal to 
the support of 23,850 persons.” 

But standing near the same spot we could imagine how the country 
must look in a favourable season, with the green or golden corn waving 
uniformly for many miles on all sides, contrasting with the fringe of 
coconuts on the seabelt, hiding the cultivators’ huts, and with the back* 
ground of low jungle on the west, backed by such striking hills as 
Friar’s Hood, the Baron’s Cap, and on a clear day the outlying Uva 
ranges, while northwards the glistening backwaters showed the limits 
of the Kalmunai paddy fields, and far to the south similar rice fields 
extended far beyond our ken. To keep up with the steady extension of 
cultivation, which has gone on far beyond the original estimates, it is 
no wonder that the water supply in the tanks should occasionally get 
short, even in seasons when the rains have given their full contribution. 
How much more in a year of failure of monsoons I More storage tanks 
me no doubt required to ensure the steady supply year by year of the 
indisixjnsable fertilising fluid. 

Our drive of some fifteen miles from Karaittivu in a south-westerly 
direction through continuous paddy fields (then lying fallow) brought 
ns to the series of anicuts — Sendapadi, Veereade and Kurune-kangi— so 
familiar in the history of our Eastern irrigation works, almost of 
historic interest in relation to the names of Captain Philpotts, K.E., 
Mr. Birch, and Sir Henry Ward. Apart from the engineering interest 
in the huge piles of masonry built across the streams leading from 
the Irakkamam and Ambarai tanks, we are here at the head, or the 
key, to the irrigation of all the far-extending district lying (eastward 
and northward to Karaittivu, Kalmunai and fSamanturai. At these 
anicuts, the precious water from the tanks is switched from the main 
current into rivulets running south, cast, or north as may be required. 
There are guardians over these main distributing works, and there arc 
irrigation and village vidanas, or minor headmen, to follow and regulate 
the distribution for each series of fields for many miles from the main 
sounic of supply. 

In years when from 200,000 to 300,000 bushels of paddy are exported, 
besides the supply furnished to Batticaloa and other local towiis and 
villages, the business and traffic, it will be seen, must be very considerable. 
[The largest export was 300,500 bushels in 1883, nearly all to Jaffna.] 
As many as 6,000 loaded carts pass out of this district in a busy season ; 
most of such carts are altogether of wood — wheels, axles and all — and 
coat about K,18 each. 


Fbom Batticaloa to Badulla. 

The journey along the great eastern road from the sea coast at 
Batticaloa to the heart of the ancient Principality of Uva, albeit 
performed by bullock cart at the rate of twenty to twenty-four miles 
a day, does not offer very much to chronicle. There is the general 
impression left of the excellence of this comparatively lonely road, 
running for long distances through unbroken, unoccupied jungle ; of 
the many well-constructed and even splendid bridges ; of the convenient, 
well-found resthouses generally situated on some picturesque vantage 
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point, whence at noonday, eventide, or early morning, the ontlook over 
jungle or chena, cultivated fields or mountain scenery, was ever attractive ; 
of the long, steady pull from the low-country to Bibile, and the still 
steeper climb thence up one of the most beautiful of mountain passes 
in the island to Lunugala. We spent four days on the road so far, 
through most lovely country, the signs of man being few and far 
between; and though we heard talk of elephants being troublesome 
near Rukani and of other “ wild beasts ” possibly prowling about, we 
saw nothing stranger than gay jungle-cocks and their modest mates 
quietly feeding on the roadsides, sliyly retreating under jungle shade as 
we approached, and occasional troops of monkeys whoo ooping as they 
sprang from tree to tree. But it may be as well to run over the trip 
in a little detail. 

Leaving Puliyantivu (the island of tamarinds) in the cool afternoon, 
we were kindly driven the first stage of ten miles, to Senkaladi. We 
soon lost sight of the town surrounded and sheltered by an ocean of 
foliage, but a branch of the lake which it is hoped to cut off from the 
brackish main {)ortiou ran alongside our road for several miles. I forgot 
to mention before, how one evening in town was partly devoted to an 
attempt to hear the farfamed musical shells in the lake opposite the old 
Dutch fort. They are supiK)sed to be heard best, like the faint notes 
of an Jblolian harp, when the moon is at its full. We had moonlight, 
but not full moonlight, and whether from this cause, or more likely 
owing to too great a ripple on the water, our mission was unsuccessful — 
there was no more than the faintest resemblance to the touch of a Jew’s 
harp heard that evening. The multitude of tiny notes which, at other 
times, are heard coming up from the water like the gentle thrills of a 
musical chord, or the vibrations of a glass when the lim is rubbed by a 
wet finger, did not gratify us that evening, and we had to retire with 
but a very faint idea of the reality. 

For several miles out from Batticaloa there is continuous cultivation 
of coconuts, Eravur is chiefly a Moormen village, and the centre of 
much industry. There are extensive coconut plantations along the 
roadside further on, some only a few years old, belonging to Mr. Atherton, 
I understood. The drier climate, no doubt, prevents such plantations 
being extended farther into the interior. And yet the splendid gardens 
of plantains and fields of cassava seen far up the road, shows that there 
is scope for experiment if not success in large fruit gardens. 

Along this metaled road, as along every main road in the country, 
there are here and there settlements of Tamils — but chiefly of coolie 
immigrants frepn India — whose main occupation is breaking metal and 
the road maintenance, suj)ervised by Jaffna overeeers. Our stages along 
the road were as follows : — 

From Batticaloa. 

Miles. 


Sat, 23rd, Sengaladi (Evening) 10 

Sun. 24th, Tumbalancholai A.M ... 14 

Sun. 24th, Mahaoya p.m 12 

Mon, 25th, Kalodai 10 

Mon. 25th, Ekiriyankiunbura 10 

Tues. 2r)th, Bibile 11 

Tues. 2Cth, Lunugala 12 


Everything looked green and pleasant in the neighbourhood of Bukam tank 
(twenty miles from Batticaloa), which had sufficient water to glisten in 
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the sun. Farther on we came on splendid expanses of land, some under 
cultivation with cassava and plantains, and nothing will make me 
believe that there is not room for a large and valuable extension of 
planting cultivation alongside this Batticaloa rojwl. Seeing what tea is 
doing even under prolonged droughts, and moreover realising that 
profitable crops can be pthered in six months, even should the rest be 
tlushlessj I think experimental tea clearings between Toombelancholai 
and Bibile well worth trying, while of course from Bibile up to Lunugala 
there ought to be far less risk. No doubt, the trouble would be to tide 
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the young plants over the dry season, but with rich soil and judicious 
shading this might be managed. 

At Ekiriyankumbura, we are at the station where Captain Johnston and 
his gallant band in 1804 rested two days hoping to be joined by Colonel 
Maddison from Hambantota, but seeing or hearing nothing of him, he 
pushed on northwards via Alutgama and Medamabanuwara to Kandy. 
The resthouse here is 480 feet above the sea, while by the time we have 
got to Bibile, eleven miles farther on, we are 800 feet This is an 
interesting point at the foot of the Madnlsima range and the entrance to 
the Bintenna country, with hot springs and successful irrigation works 
m the neighbourhood. 
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Passara and Badulla. 

There is no prettier rcsthousc in the country for situation and sur- 
roundings than that of Passara twelve miles from Badulla, elevation 
2,920 feet above sea-level. Its verandahs arc embowered in roses and 
crecj)ers, and the outlook is unusually varied. The grand mountain 
range in fi-ont has given some of the heaviest coffee crops even borne in 
Ceylon, for the princely estate of Gonakelle is close by, with the certainty 
that it is to give its fortunate proprietors as handsome returns from tea 
as ever it yielded in coffee ; and just over the shoulder is Mousagalle, which 
even now goes on giving good crops of coffee to Mr. C. B. Smith. On 
Gonakelle we found Mr. Macinnes (whose own fine property of Heath- 
stock is not far away) giving the finishing touches to the grandly 
complete tea factory, after the model, I believe, of that of Nayabedde — 
both being as well planned and fitted up as any in the country ; and 
the estate manager, Mr. J. J. Robinson, very proud, as well he might 
be, of his field of tea, esijecially that on “ virgin ” patana vielding even 
now up to 600 lb. of tea per acre. A journey over the present cart road to 
Badulla and Passara will easily show the Governor the absolute necessity 
of a new and level route at the back of the range if the railway is to^ 
profit by the extensive cultivation between Passara and Hewa Eliya.‘ 
Six miles up and six miles down into the valley of Badulla bring us to 
the town engirdled by palms and other fruit and flowering trees, and 
now we are only 2,200 feet above the sea. 

From whatever side it may be approached, Badulla presents a strikingly 
interesting and pretty appearance. It nestles in a well-wooded hollow, 
backed by the giant Namunakula range, with a cloud-capped peak, 
forest or coffee-clad hillsides, and every variety of feature as background 
and sides to the picture ; but in another direction, Badulla, from its 
“Judge’s Hill” and fort ramparts, looks down upon low-country well 
cultivated in field and garden. In respect of its grassy boulevards and 
charming little fort, Badulla is unique among Ceylon towns: it most 
resembles Kandy, but is far cooler, because better shaded and higher. 
Even in the bazaars there is the relief of some shrubbery or lofty 
umbrageous trees for the eye to rest upon, while the bungalows are all 
well shaded. 

The Experimental and Ornamental Gardens cannot fail to have a 
word of commendation, albeit they are still in their infancy, and Mr. 
Nock would say how much more could be done, were there money to 
spare even on the five acres allotted to them ; and again the adjacent 
race-course, described as the finest for situation, and of its size the most 
convenient, of any in the island, with a handsome permanent grand 
stand. In the old' cemetery, in the centre of the town, there are some 
particularly interesting memorial tombstones of British military and 
civil officers and their wives,* who died here in the very early days, 
and the grave and dedication ^tone which the bo-tree has carried away 
up among its branches will be especially noted. The little Memorial 
Church was erected by the Kandyan chiefs and minor headmen as a 
token of their affection and respect for Major Roger, who so long 
administered the district, and was killed by lightning at Tlaputale pass. 

Badulla and Uva, so far behind the rest of the central and w^ern 
portion of the island in respect of eiiucational and indeed evangelical 
work, has entered on a new era of progress in both respects since the 

Among these are Mrs. Nicholson and Mrs. Wilson, the wife of the' 
Assistant Agent who fell a victim to the rebels in OctoW 1817. 
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llcv. S. Lanffdon — “the apostle of Uva” — established his Mission and 
schools — Industrial and lleformatory — ^in the centre of the villages 
filling so many valleys in the Uva amphitheatre. In Badulla town 
itself there is a most interesting branch of the work in the Orphanage 
and Schools and itinerating operations, directed by or under the care of 
Misses Cook, Lord and Cotton. ^ 

Now cacao and some cinchona and Liberian coffee were the products 
which met our eye on our journey up the road in September last. At 
the eighth mile from Badulla, we also came on a little cinchona estate 
near Kalmodara village, where the tavalam or travellers’ path leads off 
to Passara. Young native coffee was next noted, and also some old 
abandoned patches, but it must be confessed that this Bandarawela road 
climbing up .with steep patanas on each side is a rather monotonous, 
uninteresting one, unless we look back and enjoy the grand range of 
mountains towering over Badulla and Spring Valley with the summit of 
Namunakuiakanda far up in the clouds, until we are inclined to think 
of it as 

“ The monarch of mountains ; 

We crowned him long ago.” 

Another interest is roused, however, us we come on evidences of the new 
road to Ella. The village of Bandarawela has some importance in itself : 
but it must become a very different place by-and-by under railway 
influences, although the grand thing about a railway terminus in a well- 
cho.sen spot in this neighbourhood is that there is so wide an expanse 
of Crown patanas, with a glorious climate for the future town — perhaps 
capital of the province. We found tea,' coffee and cinchona all occupy- 
ing the attention of the villagers, and planting operations were by no 
means neglected. The now resthousc at Bandarawela is situateti in a 
very delightful position, commanding a splendid view over the country, 
an(l in a climate and surrounded by an atmosphere that can only be 
compared to champagne, so exhilarating are its effects I We speak of 
the “new” resthousc, and yet it has been built thirteen years. Our 
experience of the old one was not gained in 1864, but in 1872, when in 
company with an estate “Visiting Agent” (“Old Colonist,”) and a 
Colombo merchant), a brother of Captain Bonnan, then partner in the 
leading house of C. Shand k Co.), we made the round of Rakwana (our 
trip commenced at Galle through Morawaka), Balangoda, Haputale, 
Badulla to Cannaverella, and on to Nuwara Eliya and Dimbula. We 
arrived late in the afternoon from the eastern end of Haputale, riding up 
the estates and over the patanas to Bandarawela resthousc, hungry and 
tired ; but there was nothing to be got for an hour or so, and even then 
only very poor, tough “ moorgie ” curried or stewed with pepper- water ; 
and the grand scenery and climate had to afford compensation. As we 
lay on the gi'ass facing the sunset over Totapala, we talked softly but 
earnestly of the day when a railway locomotive would be seen entering 
Uva ; and the writer then and there first formed the resolution to take 
up the question of “ Railway Extension from Nawalapitiya to Uva,” to 
leave no stone unturned to get the planters and natives to unite by 
memorial and petition until the Government were moved. What has 
happened since, during these long tedious eighteen years, is a matter of 
history. But it is a kind of “ poetic justice ’* that the railway should be 
competed next year not simply to Haputale pass, but on to the neigh- 
bourhood of the “ classic ground ” (?) facing the old Bandarawela 
resthouse. 

It is interesting to refer to such reminiscences of the past, and at this 

22 
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time there is special interest in quoting from a letter of the “ merchant ” 
(of the |)arty of three) now in Belfast addresseJ to the planter," now 
in Aberdeen, a few months ago 

“ I often think of' that very pleasant ride which we three had eighteen 
years ago, and I can well recollect how enthusiastically impressed 
Ferguson w&s with the Bandarawela district, and how eneigetically he 
followed up the subject of railway extension in his paper ; and the most 
wonderful thing is that even after the lapse of eighteen years it should 



BADDLLA, UVA. 

From a Fhotograph bg Lmt. £, W. Stmartf 


now be actually accomplished, considering the time that Ceylon has 
passed through in the interval. Nothing could give me greater pleasure 
than to return to the land of our ‘ dreams,’ and to find them realities, 
but I cannot yet see my w’ay. But who knows ? ” 

Referring to what we said of Bandarawela and the neighbourhood in 
1872, we quote as follows 

Bandabawela. — This village is distant 118 miles from Colombo 
on the Ratnapura and Badulla road, and 18 miles from the latter town, 
Situated at an elevation of 3,800 feet above sea level, it stands within 
easy reach of the highest portion of the Happotella range, which rises 
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2,000 feot .more. It is the centre of a considerable extent of native 
cultivation, and a walk over the undulating pateiias in the neighbourhood 
enabled us more fully to understand the high appreciation which has 
always been felt of the climate in this portion of Ouvah. Sir Hercules 
Robinson is said to have expressed in high terms his praise of the 
climate, of the beauty of the open prosjxjct towards Hakgalla, Oodapu- 
silawa and Naminacooly, from some of the knolls near the spot, and of 
the splendid sites, with ample room and verge enough,” afforded fpr 
residences in the neighbourhood. Remember that with the drier and 
more equable climate of Ouvah, an elevation of 3,80(i feet in the midst 
of open grassy uplands is very different on this side from what it is on 
the other side of the Nuwara Eliya mountains. We felt all the coolness 
and exuberance of spirit here which are usually felt (tm a Jine day) on 
the Lindoolas in Dimboola, or the Bogawantalawa in Dickoya at an 
elevation over a thousand feet higher. When the railway traverses 
Ouvah, there will be few spots which will be visited with greater 
pleasure by tioops of holiday seekers from Colombo, and perhaps by 
more permanent visitors, than the fine expanse of country between 
Wilson’s bungalow and Bandarawella. Ttie attractions offered by 
grassy hills and dales, varied by highly cultivated valleys and picturesque 
Kandyan villages, by gently meandering streams and roaring tbrrents, 
and even by considerable pools of lakes (frequented by snipe and bittern, 
as the iieighbouriiig copse is by the timid hare), will all be found here in 
abundance. After disturbing both hare and snipe in the course of our 
afternoon walk, as wc stretched ourselves on the velvety grass and looked 
sunward towards the now crimsoned peaks of Kirigalpotta and Totapella, 
who could blame us for thinking of the future and talking to each other 
softly of the hope of revisiting the place in the railway era to come ? 

The Haputalc pass looks very different now to what it did 27 years 
ago, at the time of Sir Hercules Robinson’s first visit. With waving 
forest on each side, — 

‘•A pillar’d shade 

High over-arch’d, and echoing walks between,” 

the ride up or down the pass, with peeps at cultivated plantations in 
pristine vigour, at the low-country and the coast, was a very great treat 
■Hi those days of old. Now the forest is gone all the way from Haldum- 
mulla to Haputale, and indeed the only bit of forest belonging to the 
Crown in the whole district consists of some fifty acres just aViOve the 
pass on which the Forest Department has begun to try its hands by 
way of experiment. The extraordinary thing to most of the planters is 
that instead of meddling with this forest by cutting out and trying 
clearings of new trees, our foi’esters do not first go in for an experiment 
on a really considerable and satisfactory scale in tree-growing on the 
patanas. At the mss the extensive stores and engineering establish- 
ment of Messrs. Walker & Greig give evidence of life and business. 
The little church in its quiet corner, and the wayside post office, give 
finish to the little town which will ere long have new life thrown into it 
by daily railway trains. 

Happy Valley Mission and Industeial School. 

We turn aside from the Haputale pass to have a look at the “ Happy 
Valley ” Mission establishment, the Industrial School and Workshop ; 
the Reformatory and its cultivated gardens, ’fields and plantations. 
There can be no question of the reality of the work as regards the “ city 
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Arabs ” located here in one of the finest climates in the world, taught 
and trained and drilled after the most methodical fashion ; and it will 
not be the fault of the superintendent and staff, especially of Mr. 
Braithwaite, if these boys, chiefly from Colombo and the low-country, do 
not become very useful members of society hereafter, with a plain educa- 
tion, Imt a good practical knowledge as farriers or smiths, carpenters, 
shoemakers, gardeners, cultivators of fields, etc. A shoemaker instructor 



and an agricultural instructor are on the staff, as also a medical assistant 
who visits the native villages for many miles round and finds much 
need for his services. Mr. and Mrs. Braithwaite, with the aid of the 
lleformatory lads, arc likely to have “ a model farm ” to show the Governor 
when His Excellency does go their way, with a good dairy, poultry yard, 
piggery, fields of vegetables and com— perhaps some paddy— besides 
coffee, tea, cinchona, and, no doubt, timber trees. All this on the patanas 


MERCHANT’S SEA-SIDE MANSION, MUTWALL, COLOMBO. 
From a Photograph by Slinn 4" Co, 
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in the centre of the grand Uva amphitheatre spreading from Now Galway 
to Badulla and from Udapussellawa to Haputale. 

We enter on the railway extension works. To get a clear under- 
standing of the whole work, it may be as well to mention that from 
Nanu-oya to Haputale there are 24J miles under construction, and that 
these miles include such continuous heavy work in cuttings, embank- 
ments, culverts, viaducts, tunnels, etc., as render the section one of the 
most important undertakings for its length ever taken up in the East. 
In other respects this extension may be said to be unique. For a 
combination of tropical upland, mountainous and lowland, pastoral and 
wooded scenery, for a succession of deep gorges and high mountain 
peaks with streams dashing along in cataract, waterfall or quiet pool- 
like stretches, there wdll be few railway drives in the world to compare 
with the Uva line. 

The first part of the lino starting from what- will be the Haputale 
station is comi)aratively easy. But then vre have an interminable side- 
long jungle, a breakneck precipice or impassable dangerous gorges. 
We are now below the castellated peak of Beragala and the Batgoda 
trig point, several miles up the line from Haputale. Here, now, we 
enjoy the splendid panorama spread before iw in the valleys of Uva 
stretching far below. 

At the fifth mile we came on a series of heavy cuttings, big banks 
and extensive culverts, such as indicated a very large amount of work 
to get through. The line in this part runs round one or two sequestercil 
vjxlleys, the approaches to which generally on rocky ground make 
“ sensation comers,” but these are of small account as compared with 
the “ Horse-Shoe Gorge ” farther on. Here, indeed, we are at big works 
on a grand, difficult, and expensive scale. This bit of line for picturesque 
outlook will, in our opinion, compare with any on the great American 
railways. We were reminded of a show place in the Susquehannah 
valley at one point ; and again the American “ Horse Shoe ” in the 
Rockies was brought to our recollection, but nowhere across the Western 
continent did we see anything so attractive and interesting as the 
outlook fi'om this winding Uva line. California alone presented a 
parallel on some parts of its mountain railways. 

After a fashion we have disix)8«d of the section between the Haputale 
(temporary) terminus 4,650 feet above sea level and the Idulgashcna 
station —a distance of five miles, the rise in altitude bringing us to 
5,196 feet above sea level. The top of Idulgashena peak close by is 
5,800 feet ; from the ridge close by the station, a splendid view over 
tlie low country to the sea at Dondra, Hambantota and the Basses 
lighthouse can be got. The work so far has been chiefly distinguished 
by heavy rock and earth cuttings and embankments, some very ticklish 
sidelong work above precipices, with culverts. It is on the upper side 
of Idulgashena when we can get into the country of “gorges” that 
the tunnels began to be abundant. There are altogether as many as 
seventeen to eighteen tunnels on this Nanu-oya-Haputale extension, of 
which one is known as the “ baby” tunnel, from its comparatively easy 
management. 

Leaving this first series of tunnels we round on what seems no 
ordinary curve into the Horse- Shoe gorge, at the head of which there 
is to be an iron-girder bridge : no easy matter for any but steady-headed, 
sure-footed folk to creep round on the narrow roadway above^ steep 
precipices where we passed. 

We were now well inside the Ohiya valley, to the side of which this 
most picturesque Uva railway line clings, running in and out of the 
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several gorges which mark the entrance of as many streams, until we 
came to a grand crossing by a big bridge whose piers gave evidence of 
height. This is to run over a considerable cataract, with great masses 
of rock above and below in the forest. Indeed we can only describe 
our course as a succession of tunnels, culverts, viaducts or iron-girder 
bridges, with a comparatively limited extent of earthworks, until we 
got higher up and round the valley, where we come on an embankment 
of no mean proportions. The shades of evening had begun to fall 
before we had ridden up to the vicinity of the great tunnel through the 
dividing ridge, the “ bore ” which has been described as being favoured 
with the south-west monsoon blowing in at the one end and the north- 
east at the other. All we can say is that the first view of the province 
of Uva to the railway travellers as their train emerges from this tunnel 
carrying them into new territory and a new climate will be varied and 
beautiful in the extreme. The first burst of travellers from the west 
to the east — from summit level through the dividing ridge tunnel above 
the Ohiya valley, with the grand eoujy d'cell of forest- clad mountain- 
sides, rolling patanas, and the Haputale range with plantations far ahead, 
is sure to be remembered in their experience as unique and grand 
beyond all precedent. 

The little railway town of Pattipolla, on Summit level, is close to the 
junction of a number of roads — to Horton Plains, Nuwara Eliya, to Uva 
or to Dimbula, while the Ambawela station and the path to the New 
Galway district and Wilson’s bungalow is not far off. It will be quite 
necessary to construct a cart road to enable not only the estate produce 
but native traffic to reach the station specially fixed on for this division 
of Uva. 

Keturning from Ambawela, we may remark that a good deal of trouble 
is encountered close by in railway construction from swampy ground, 
and after passing through forest, we come close by Pattipola on the 
cutting and tunnel — if such a term can be applied in contrast with the 
great railway works — by which the Kandyans of old directed the stream 
running down the side of Totapala, which otherwise would have passed 
into Dimbula, towards Uva, so as to irrigate their paddy fields in the 
valleys far below. The Pattipola-ela (irrigation channel) is crossed by 
the railway on a five-feet arch. The Itngation tunnel is fifty feet below 
the surface, while the diversion was eflfected by a masonry dam, and 
Mr. Waring thinks well of the plan and of the way in which it was 
carried out. 

We are now well into the division — from the summit level to 
Naiiu-oya— with magnificent outlook over Dimbula, the sylvan scenes on 
the plateaux, the many streams, -cataracts, and waterfalls. 

Tbip into the Veddah Countby. 

Starting from Kandy, wdth its lovely lake surrounded by hills thickly 
covered with foliage, 1 took the mail coach which leaves the Queen’s 
Hotel half an hour after noon as far, as Teldeniya, thus getting a good 
view in the early stage of the journey of the Mahavila-ganga, the largest 
river Ceylon can bo^t of, and which has to be crossed on the way to 
Teldeniya resthouse, which is reached after a picturesque drive of twelve 
miles through beautiful tropical scenery. At Teldeniya resthouse I stayed 
the night, being very comfortably put up, and next morning at daybreak 
I set off, with my tent, kit, and provisions stowed away in a bullock-cart, 
away past the village of Urugalla up into higher country, the road being 
a steady ascent all the way up from Teldeniya. Arriv^ at the summit 
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of the hill the more trying part of the journey begins, as the roacl is 
here left on the right, and one has to set out across country in the care 
of a guide, coolies carrying the baggage. I was fortniiately circum- 
stanced, for Mr. Thorburn, the Assistant Government Agent at Kandy, 
had very kindly sent on a peon to the Ratemahatroeya at Urugalla, with 
the result that when 1 reached there I found that the headman had an 
elephant in waiting to bear me the rest of the journey. By means of 
zigzag paths, through a countiy in which waterfalls and gently undulat- 
ing lands in the foreground, and high mountains away in the distance, 
offered constant variety of scene, we came to the pass of Calpadihila, in 
the lieart of a line jungle country, and through it to the summit of 
Belungala, from which a magnificent view of the whole of the Uva 
province and the Terai country is obtained, together with a glimpse of 
the village of Bintenne with its old Buddhist temple, the Mahavilaganga, 
the irrigation tanks, and the Veddah country beyond. Six miles more 
of traversing by zigzag paths brought me to Bintenne, just before 
reaching the I’esthouse, at which place I noticed the first traces of a 
wild elephant, and the natives informed me that the spoor was that of a 
notorious rogue tusker which already has had many bullets put in its 
hide by sportsmen, but which has not yet become a trophy. The rest- 
house, wldcli nestles in a covert of plantain trees, makes a very 
acceptable halting-place after the twenty-eight miles* journey from 
Teldeniya, and I spent the night here. Next morning at daybreak I 
resumed the journey, taking with me fresh coolies and a jungle guide, 
named Vitharama, and an cx-korale of the district, Punchi Banda, who 
knows the locality well. Crossing the river, a journey of twenty miles 
through much the same sun'oundings as the previous day brought me to 
the Veddah country. Up to this time my exp^ences had been of the 
pleasantest description. This month (March; is the best in the whole 
year for jungle tm veiling, and everything looked at its beet. The trees 
were a rich green ; while fields of blue forget-me-nots and orchids and 
convolvuli in full bloom, with wild orange blossom scenting the air, and 
gorgeous butterflies fluttering here and there, made up a charming sylvan 
scene. The path lay for a long way through a stream in which our 
party marched knec-dcop, gi’oping their way in true jungle-trackers’ 
fashion, one foot in front of the other. In the sand near the stream the 
prints of leopards, bears, and deer could be seen, while that elephants 
had been there but a little while previously and had moved off at our 
approach was very api)arent. Arriving at Beligalla, I was in the heart 
of the Hock Veddah country, and I sent out jungle-tiackersto find some, 
a work of difficulty, as they are a nomadic race who have to be traced 
out in much the same way as a sportsman seeks out his game. These 
men are as primitive as ever, and still live wild ; their food being the 
honey they collect and the deer they bring down by means of their bows 
and arrows, and their covering at night the hollow trunk of some tree, 
or a cave. Altogether there are about a hundred in the jungle, including 
men, women, and children from Dambara, Bulugahaladena, and Kunar- 
thumulla. I found after some search three men, two women, and three 
children. Their hair hung loosely round their heads ; they wore little 
or no dress, and their voices were curious — more like- a bark than any- 
thing else. Their language is entirely their own. Their only weapons 
were the axe and the bow and arrow. They gave me some honey-comb 
and venison prepared in honey, together with berries from the trees they 
live on, and, altogether, I was veiy much interested with all I saw. 
concerning them. On my return journey I travelled the distance by 
moonlight to avoid the heat of the sun, and found this very pleasant, 
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with myriads of fireflies lightiii^jc our progress. The nights are cold, an<li 
when we halted at night we found it necessary to light large fires to 
keep warm. I have put together these few experiences to show how 
easily visitors who care to break their journey and proceed on in the 
next steamer can get a glimpse of real jungle life, and even indulge their 
fancy for sport if such they have, and they will find the trip one that 
will well repay them in point of interest and novelty. 

It has the longest tunnel, the highest and longest viaduct, and biggest 
embankment and cutting on the line. An embankment requiring GO, 000 
cubic yards of stuff over a 250 feet culvert is no joke. The viaduct 
again will be a splendid piece of work 200 feet long, with three piers 80* 
feet high. 

Nanu-oya-Haputale Railway Extension. 

{From Oj^cialHeports.) 

' Distance a^mit measured from 

centre to centre of station 
♦ Grounds. 

Stations. Miles. Cbains. 

Nanu-oya to Ambawela ... 8 7i)*17 

Ambawela to Pattipola 

aummit 2 53*12 

Pattipola to Idulgashena ... 1) 13*72 

Idulgashena to Haputale ... 4 40*13 

Total 25 2314 


Nanu-oya to Haputale. 

{Cumpiled in “ Observer'^ Office,) 

Distance fiom Altitude above Miles between 


Stations. 

Colombo. 

Miles. 

Sea -level. 
Feet. 

Sbitions, 

about. 

Nanu-oya (? “bathing stream ... 
Ambawela (the mango field) 

128^ 

5,201 

— 

or Elk-Plain Station 

Pattipola (cattle fold)) or Sum- 

137^ 

5/.105 

0,210 

0 

mit Station 

Idulgashena (cheiia of the Idul 

140 


trees) 

140* 

5,103 

n 

Haleb ta utpe ^apu Plain) 
Bandarawela ( Banda’ s field) 

153* 

4,005 


157* 

4,000 

3| 

20 


NANU-GYA to HAPUTALE ; HEAVY WOBKS. 
{Approximate list,) 



No. of 

Viaducts. 

Big Embank- 

Big Iron 

Naou-oya. 

Tunnels. 


ments. 

Bridges. 

To Ambawela 

2 

1 

3 

2 

To Pattipola ... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

To Idul^shena 

... 10 

2 

10 

4 

To Haputale ... 

0 

0 

4 

0 

To Bandarawela 

0 

0 

2 . 

0 


18 

3 

20 

0 


AA^erage Gradient. 
1 in 07*00 rising. 

1 in 02*20 rising. 
1 in 48*2<i falling. 
1 in 47*97 falling. 
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ANURADHAPURA AND THE NORTH-CENTRAL PROVINCE? 

WITH NOTICES OF THE ARCHA^^OLOGICAL SURVEY ANI> 

IRRIGATION WORKS. 

(By J. Febguson. Written in 1891.) 

Anuradhai’itra and the Archjeological Survey. 

So far from being disappointed on our first introduction to the groat 
works and interniinable ruins which mark the site of the ancient northern 
capital of Ceylon, wo can only say that our anticipations in respect of 
magnitude, extent, variety and interest were far more than realised. 
“The half had not been told us/’ or rather past writers seem to us to- 
have failed to do justice to their subject. True, nothing can add to the 
astonishing calculations entered into by Emerson Tcnrient with reference 
to the inagnitutlc and capacity of the great dagabas, and the total area 
probably covered by the city in its time of prosperity thirteen hundred 
years <ago and more. Nor would it be easy to improve on the brilliant 
word-painting and glowing imagery of S]^nce Hardy in his descriptions 
of Aiiuradhapura as he saw it ruined and jungle-covered, in contrast with 
his realisations of its ancient grandeur. Nevertheless, those and other 
writers now appear to us to have foiled to expatiate on, if indeed they 
appreciated the opportunity presented, if means wei*e mode available, for 
tracing out and almost resuscitating great portions of the ancient city. 
The dagabas are wonderful landmai'ks in themselves, and the man is^ 
suj cly to be pitied who can gaze on the trcc-clad “ Jetawanarama,” with 
its pinnacle of dark-biown brick, recalling so many ancient Roman 
towers, without admiration of its picturesque and massive lieauty, and 
intense interest in historical facts that here is the lasting memorial of 
that Sinhalese king (Malia Sen) who, 1,800 years ago, left his mark so 
widely on the land, crowning his irrigation schemes by the construction 
of the great tank of MinAeri, twenty miles in circumference. All the 
great dagabas have a similar historical connection and story of interest,, 
even if, in their present forms, they fail to rival the “ hill of victory ” in 
“ glory of outline.” No doubt it is open to the modern critic to find 
fault with the work of restoration, or rsither conservation, which has been 
done on “ Abhayagiri ” ; but who that has climbed and stood on the 
pinnacle of what remains of this “ mountain of safety ” — over 2,0(K) years 
old — to enjoy the wonderful panorama stretching from below his feet, 
can but regard with satisfaction the preservation horn absolute destruc* 
lion of so striking a feature of the old world as this Sinhalese city of the 
plain ? True the height of Abhayagiri is now only 230 feet against the 
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estimate of over 400 feet for its original altitude ; but even at the former 
elevation — nearly double that of the Colombo clock tower, — the command 
afforded of the modern town, the jungle-covered ancient city, the tanks 
tilled and empty, and the far-stretching horizon of forest backed by 
detached hill ranges enabled us, with the aid of most competent guides, 



such as favoured us, to acquire understanding of past and present far 
beyond what any printed pages can ever afford. 

It is also evident that Emerson Tennent^s big book (latest edition 1860), 
is quite out of date when we consider what has been brought to light in 
Anuradhapura during the last fifteen years ; and even Burrows, whose 
“ Archseolo^ical Report and Handbook ” go back some five years, is now 
falling behind. Further exploration and excavation cannot fail to meet 
with a rich reward throughout the area covered by both the ** sacred ” 
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and “ secular *’ cities, and the new departure taken last year at the- 
instance of Sir Arthur Gordon by the appointment of so competent an 
officer as Mr. H. C. P. Bell, as archaeological commissioner, could not 
fail of important results, even though that officer has been most inade- 
cpiatcly supplied with the means to carry on his operations. Very 
fortunate, however, Mr. Bell has been in securing the cordial co-operation 
of the present Government agent, Mr. levers, who in the past was 
instrumental in bringing many very interesting ruins to light ; and of 
Mr. A. Murray, provincial engineer. Under the latter’s direction, there 
lias been carried out the conservation of King Dutugemunu’s Miriswetiya 
Dagaba, by the construction of great rings of encircling masonry, some 
of it being arched after a fashion certainly unknown two centuries B.c.,. 
but none the less ornamental, while decidedly excelling in strength. All 
the preservation and restoration here is being done at the expense of a 
Prince of Siam who paid down a largo amount to secure prompt attention. 
There has been of late years, therefore, and there still continues, much 
stir among the ancient monuments and ruins of Anuradhapura. A great 



LEAVES FEOM THE SACRED BO-TREE. 
From Engraving in 8cribner*» Magazine. 


amount of work has been done since Sir John Dickson constructed his 
outer and inner circular roads ; but if only properly prosecuted, there 
can be no doubt that the mission of Mr. Bell is destined to lay bare that 
which cannot fail to add immensely to the interest of the ancient capital. 
Mr. Bell’s first report published kst year, and his second which only 
reaches us to-day, though dated October last, fully show this. First, wo 
have a complete plan of the “ Supposed Jdonastery of the Abhayagiri 
fraternity, Anuradhapura” — the sect of Buddhists who adopted the 
“Wytulian” heresy. Next comes what is perhaps Mr. Bell’s most 
interesting ‘‘ find,” in a handsome “Buddhist Railing” — the only one 
found in Ceylon— enclosing a building south of the Abhayagiri Dagoba. 
It is all of solid masonry, the openings in the railing being horizontal 
slits, small in proportion to the massiveness of the “ posts ” and “ rails.’' 
The work in “ coping ” and “ plinth ” and in the “ pillars ” of the building 
is clearly laid down, and the whole railing is found to enclose a consider- 
able space. Next we have a partly coloured plan of the west faQade of 
a brick building at the fifth mile on the outer circular road, with the 
ground plan and pavement elevation. Finally, a diagram is given of an 
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^‘ancient stone bridge over the Kanadarawa Ela/’ with the elevation, 
plan and section, the bridge being some eighty to ninety feet long. 

On the other hand, it has to be remembered that, so far, scarcely 
anything has been done beyond the bounds of the so-called 
sacred city.’* Beyond its limits, on the north side, lay extended the 
“ secular ” city, and the greatest “ find ” of all perhaps — ** the king’s 
palace ” — can only be discovered in this outside division. Who is to 



find it — to lay the walls and pillars of this palace bare ? The fact is, 
that not until there is a clearing away of four or five feet of superin- 
cumbent earth from several square miles, can justice be done to the 
exploration and excavation of the, grandest, if not oldest, capital of 
Ceylon. Tennent, Hardy, Dickson, and Burrows could not describe 
what they never saw — what is hidden, and well preserved fortunately — 
under a thick covering or a big mound of mother earth* Herein lies the 
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great archaeological interest of the region. All Europe and the rest of 
the civilised world have been full of interest over explorations in Asia 
Minor (the ruins of Troy), in Egypt, etc. The ancient ruins in Ceylon 
have hitherto been supposed to be well defined— if not sufficiently 
cleared. But the fact is there is room and reward for a number of 
explorers and excavators. We cannot expect the Ceylon Government 
to do more than touch the fringe of the work. We want a ‘‘Dr. 
Schlieman ” to come to the rescue. Where is he to be found ? And yet 
surely there is more than one ready, among the rich men of Europe and 
America, to take up the mission. Some of the wealthy but idle men of 
Europe, it may be, are longing for a chance of distinguishing themselves 



KEMAINS OF THE OLD TEMPLE GATEWAY, DONDEA 
From a JPhotog^'aph hy Barton. 


in a new line— of connecting their name and fortune with a work 
likely to excite, perhaps, a w’orld-wide interest. How, then, are men of 
this .type to be told about, and brought to, the North- Central Province 
of Ceylon ? We turn for answer to our past Oovernoi's, Sir William 
Gregory and Sir Arthur Gordon, who yield to no Anglo-Ceylonese living 
in their interest in everything connected with Anuradhapura. Can they 
not excite enquiry on the part of “ English Society,” the literary and 
antiquarian members of the “ Athenteum Club,” or such clever leaden of 
thoughtful as well as wealthy circles as Lady Jeune — herself the grand- 
daughter of a former governor of Ceylon ; and also get the metropolitan 
press to notice the subject, Avith the possible result of a thoughtful 
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English millionaire or wealthy savant being roused to devote his 
attention to our great buried city, and to th^ advantage of bringing its 
far-extending ruins into the full light of day ? We trust so. 


Success or the Irrigation Policy in the North -Central- 
Province AND HAMBANTOTA DISTRICT. 

Sixty years ago, as we are told in his memoirs, Major Skinner found 
the district of Nuwarakalawiya inaccessible save by tortuous, overgrown 
and almost impracticable native paths. When once he forced his way 
through from Arippu, “ the world of stone pillars” was almost as great 
a revelation to him as to Robert Knox nearly two hundred years earlier. 
He found in parts of the district, too, a considerable population and 
corresponding cultivation; but in others the remnants of the people 
were visibly dying out from disease engendered by bad food and worse 
water. At that early date, the future great roadmaker tersely summed 
up the two great wants of the people in what is now the North- Central 
Province, as “roads” and “ water.” Is it not a disgrace to the British 
Government, asked the then young officer (Lieutenant rather than Major 
Skinner), that the rate of commutation for grain in this part of the 
country should be a penny a bushel^ simply because there is no market 
for its disposal through want of a single road connecting the district 
with the rest of the island ? Turning to the other side of the question, 
Lieutenant Skinner was equally confident in affirming .that if “water, 
water,” was only supplied to them, the people of Nuwarakalawiya could 
do anything. 

To turn now to the Nuwarakalawiya of more modern times, we have 
to consider the policy of Government of recent years and the present 
condition of the j)eople and prosj)ects of irrigation. Looking back, and 
wise after the event, we have long felt how unfortunate was the over- 
sight on the part of the Government, the intelligent public, and 
especially the press, that, at the time the Kandy railway was completed, 
an ordinance was not passed to fund the traffic receipts entirely separate 
from the general revenue, and especially to devote all surplus profits — 
after meeting interest and sinking-fund contribution on debt — to railway 
extension. During our recent visit to Anuradhapnra, we found it to be 
the centre of quite a network of admirable roads branching out in all 
directions. There is the road to Kurunegala, to Puttalam, to Mannar, 
to Jalfna, to Matale, to Trincomalee (besides a host of minor roads), all 
intersecting, or meeting in, the North-Central Province, so that there 
are few of the remoter divisions of the island so well served with roads. 

Now, as regards irrigation works, we have ourselves to some extent 
to make a confession and retractation. Our attack, in the Royal Colonial 
Institute, on the policy which led the Ceylon Government to spend 
money on large tanks away from population, was based mainly on the 
case of Kantalay. We urged then, what we have never ceased since to 
urge, that not irrigation alone, but agriculture in all its departments, so 
far as suited for the natives, should receive the attention of the Govern- 
ment— that an Agricultural rather than Irrigation'* Board op 
Advjce should be created. To this opinion, as well as to the great 
advantage of early railway extension into the northern districts, we 
adhere ; but in respect of the unwisdom of the expenditure, at the time 
it was incurred, of public revenue on such large irrigation restoration 
works as those of Tissamaharama and Kalawewa, we confess we have 
seen reason to modify, and indeed to alter, our opinion. We are now 
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convinced that the expenditure, in both these instanees, has been wise 
And beneficial in the interests of native agriculture and of a population 
which will more and more increase under the influence of such works. 
Tissamaharama and Kalawewa must be considered as indicating the tw^o 
most important series of irrigation works undertaken by the Ceylon 
Government in the jiast decade ; and they both have been the subject 
of a great deal of adverse criticism. Indeed the former has been several 
times associated with the terms “failure” and “waste of public money;” 
and for some years it did seem as if Tissamaharama, like Kantalay, 
would illustrate the foolishness of taking up large works prematurely, 
or where the jicoplc were not ready and eager to avail themselves of 
water privileges. But how great is the change of recent years, and how 
strange that there was no one in Council during the irrigation discussion, 
to dwell on the credit this large work reflects on Government. Writing 
a year ago, Mr. Short reported that l,r>0O acres receiving water from 
Tissa yielded two crops yearly, and that for the produce of 110,000 
bushels of paddy a ready market was found at Hambantota, Tangalla 
and Matara at R.l*50 per bushel — so far, of course, ousting so much of 
Indian rice. Not only so, but Mr. Short declared tne cultivated area to 
be steadily increasing, the demand for land — among Sinhalese and 
Mtiormoi from other districts, we believe — to bo very keen, at rates 
considerably above upset price, and that fresh storage had to be provided 
“ to keep pace with the ever-growing demand for water.” The assistant 
agent, moreover, anticipates ])rogress, under the present policy and con- 
ditions, “ until the whole country betw^een Tissa and the sea becomes 
one vast cultivated expanse.” 

Nor is this all. Such faith have the people in the next ])ig scheme 
still under construction, in the Southern Province — the Walavvc works 
— that already, in 1889, land had been sold under it at R.23 per acre. 
We believe too that the Hambantota Administration Report for 1890 
when it appears will indicate a steady continuance of the industry, 
progress and good results previously recorded ; for, a few days ago, w(i 
had, on comjieteni authority, most confident assurances as to the great 
success which is bound to attend all the Tissa and Walawc works. 

fck) much for the south. Let us now see what can be said of the North- 
Central Province wdth its thousaiid village tanks duly restored by the 
people so far as any earthwork is concerned, and duly sluiced by 
Governmciiit, and all this capped by public expenditure approximating 
to R. 600,000 through which Kalawewa, Yodicla and connected works 
have been rendered serviceable. Well, we saw^ one large tank full at 
Anuradhapura with water from Kalaw'ewa which was simply invaluable 
to the people of that town and neighbourhood. We saw a good many 
of the natives altogether, but looked in vain for any of the miserable 
specimens of humanity so common in the province a dozen years ago. 
We heard from oflScers who had been absent from the district for some 
years that the change for the better in the appearance and welfare of 
the people they met in outlying divisions was most remarkable. Not 
only BO, but every official we met expressed the fullest confidence that 
Kalawewa, as it stands, would be found of such value as to warrant 
every cent spent on it ; for even in the past season — ^thc third of excep- 
tional drought — it had done much, though merely as a foretaste of the 
great and lasting good which must be experienced in ordinary years. 

In respect of coconut cultivation, we had indeed some months ago 
evidence of progress in these' remote north-central districts which 
astonished us not a little. In answer to the call for information for 
our “Handbook and Directory,”* Mr. levers was good enough to send 
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US a copy of his office list including no less than a hundred different 
gardens ranging from two to forty acres in the Anuradhapura district. 


Notes op a Trip to Anuradhapura, 

Leaving Colombo by the early train of Good Friday, we got to Matalc 
without incident by the way worthy of record, and in time for luncheon 
before starting by the two-horse coach along the North road. “The 
lang toon o’ Kirkaldy,” to which Matale has always been likened, seems 
to get longer every year, and it shows signs of increasing prosperity and 
improvement in other ways. Thriving schools are to be seen, reading 
rooms and book depots and other evidences that the rising generation 
are looked after. We had to hear so much of the discomforts of coach 
travelling beyond Matale that we were prepared for a much rougher 
experience than actually fell .to our lot. The coach to Dambulla is 
exceptionally well horsed and fairly comfortable, at any rate for those 
who are fortunate enough to get the box seats, and so avoid the risk of 
being crowded inside. The roaids are specially good, and the passenger 
traffic ample. We had taken the precaution to secure, in the horse 
coach to Dambulla, two seats (for our party of two) a week beforehand, 
and also the whole of the bullock -coach between Dambulla and Anurad- 
bapura. Two seats in the ordinary way cost for Europeans jibl2 from 
Matale to Dambulla, 29 miles ; and R12 thence on to Anuradhapura, 40 
miles. The whole coach from Matale to Anuradhapura is which 
means only 3 seats for Europeans and one for a servant; while from 
Dambulla to Anuradhapura the whole coach is '^20, These details may 
be useful. Altogether, our journey by coaches between Matale and 
Anuradhapura cost R64 for 138 miles, against only Jtl6*60 (excursion 
rate, first class) for 19(1 miles by railway between Mount Lavinia and 
Matale I 

One is apt to forget, amidst its modern surroundings, the ancient 
importance of Matale, the Mahntalawa (the great plain 600 feet lower 
than Kandy) of the Sinhalese chronicles, once the seat of royalty and 
later a principality. The drive out of town as far as the North Matale 
group of estates is one of the most pleasant and picturesque of its kind 
in the island. It is one long avenue shaded by Liberian coffee, cacao, 
coconut palms, or farther on by rows of the well-known “ kapok ’’-yielding 
cotton trees. 

Aluwihara —once the scene of some of the richest coffee cultivation in 
the island — is passed on the left, and we note the huge rocks sheltering 
the caves which we explored with Mr, Alexander Ross many years ago. 
These caves are historically interesting as far back as King Wadagam- 
bahn, or 90 years before the Christian era ; for here did the monarch call 
together the company of monks who for the first time transcribed 
Buddha’s teachings, the language being Pali. Matale being 1,136 feet 
above sea level, the drive of 14 miles to Nalande, where there is a clean, 
prettily situated resthouse, involves a fall of 203 feet — and Dambulla, 
being only 633 feet altitude, we have another descent of 400 feet in the 
14) miles to that teiminus; but the fall is by no means a continuous, 
steady one, there being long stretches of a level or climbing road to 
alternate with the occasion^ steep descents. Some splendid tea-ffelds 
are passed near Kawdupelella, and farther north towards Nalande we 
come on an abandoned tea-clearing, in which, however, the tea so far from 
being chewed out is determined to form the jungle, whatever the weeds 
may do fqr undergrowth. If only there were a sufficiency of rain, what 
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splendidly i ich flats for tea could be got on the borders of the Centival 
and North-Central Provinces, or beyond I Dambulla is reached at night- 
fall —too late to climb the rocks and view the cave or rock temples, a 
part of the progi'amme reserved for our return. After some dinner, wo 
started in the bullock coach, which had been made fairly comfortable 
with i)larjks, mattress, and pillows so as to recline at full length. Still 



THE PAVILION, KANDT. 


there is considerable room for improvement, esj^ecially in regard to the 
length of the improvised bed or couch, which must be quite inadequate 
in many cases. Nevertheless, our night journey from 8 p.M. to 6 a,m. 
covering some 40 miles cannot fairly be described' as very trying. The 
roads were in splendid order, the bullocks did their work well, we had 
delightful moonlight, and notwithstanding the tinkling* of bells round 
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the bullocks’ necks and the occasional blowing of a horn to warn ** all 
and sundry ” to clear the way for “ Her Majesty’s mails,” we were able 
to sleep a good deal ; and after a short rest at our destination, a bath and 
change, we felt equal to a day’s march among the ruins notwithstanding 
the night journey. This should encourage ladies, seeing that a lady 
made this Friday night’s journey and was able to go about all day 
Saturday, in spite of a decidedly higher temperature tlmn we are accus- 
tomed to in Colombo. 

On leaving Dambulla, we felt we were fairly out on the great north 
road of the island, and as we passed over its long stretches of compara- 
tively straight level gradients, — the fall is only 200 feet in some 40 
miles — we could not help thinking of the suitableness of the route for a 
steam tramway. The traffic in bullock carts is by no means a large or 
crowded one considering the long distances. There would be no risk, 
therefore, of steam proving an inconvenience in this region. No doubt 
the subject will be discussed in the Commissioners* Report on the Jaffna 
Railway, now fully due. 

We must not leave the impression, however, that the road between 
Dambulla and Anuradhapura is a very lonely one. We did not at all 
find it so ; and coming back we had the opportunity of seeing more of it 
by daylight. There is a good deal of population, and the people seemed 
comfortable enough at such villages and stations as Maaattugaina, 
Elagama, Kekirawa, Maradankadawala, Periyakulam, Allitanne, Tiri- 
panc and Galkulam ; while the fine iron lattice-bridges over the 
Dambuluoya, Mirisgonioya, and Malwattaoya, besides that over .the 
Nalandaoya, receive far less notice from the passing traveller than they 
deserve. Especially is this the case in the dry season, when only tiny 
streams trickling far below the road-level are observed. If we pass in 
monsoon time, doubtless full and raging torrents reaching high up 
towards the bridges would cause the traveller to hold up his hands and 
bless, if not the General ” at least the Governor, under whose auspices 
they were “ made ” and placed where they are. 

The resthouses along this road are well -chosen for picturesqueness as 
well as convenience of situation. The countiy about Tiripane is vciy 
pretty — a picture of sylvan beauty, grassy parks and fields surrounded 
by forest. 


Anuradhapuea. 

Our first introduction to Anuradhapura was in the early uncertain 
gleams of dawn, and passing glimpses of great castellated masses 
towering far above the prevailing forest imparted an air of romance 
and mystery which made us feel as if we were entering a veritable fairy- 
land. “ More light ” did not diminish the mystery nor yet dissipate the 
romance. The parklike domains surrounding the little town, the lakes, 
the forest drives, the palace pillars, all made up a first impression that 
stirred the imagination in favour of the supernatural — save that with 
vegetation at its best, we felt that 

“So fair a scene, so green a sod, 

Our English fairies never trod.” 

To descend to the practical, we may say that a very brief experience of 
the place made us realise that there was “no end to it”— that as 
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respects mins and archeology, we might, if so inclined, copy the poor 
workwoman who—all her life working under hard competitive condi- 
tions, in a midland town—was so struck when she first saw the %ea that 
she dropped on her knees and fervently thanked God that here at last 



theie was one thing of which He had made enough for everybody I Of 
ruins, covered if not r^ealed, the Anuradhapura district — or let us say 
the Korth- Central Province including Polonnaruwa,-— has surely enough 
for all the antiquaries in Shirope, even if convey^ simultaneously to the 
spot. Like the young American after some days’ hard work a mo ng the 
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iiiiiis in Eome (or was it Florence ?), one might almost say, What with 
sculpture, and staturs, and picture, Tm gorged.” Scarcely the pictures, 
perhaps, although examples of painting are not wanting. 

Oui- readers need not fear, however, that we are going to enter into 
detailed descriptions of dagabas, temples, pokunas, palaces, pavilions, 
H hoe genus omne. These have been already so bften and fully described, 
by Tennent and other historical writers on Ceylon, and made so freely 
and popularly available in Burrows’ Guide, supplemented as that now is, 
and will be, by Mr. H. 0. P. Bell’s successive interesting reports, that 
description is the very least duty devolving upon us. 

We shall only refer in the briefest and least technical way to what w(^ 
saw in the course of our wandering for the three days we had to spare 
in the places. There is no more attractive sight in Anuradhapura than 
the view of the Thuparama Dagaba — the most ancient and handsomest 
of all, though one of the smallest — as seen from the verandah of tlie 
Government Agent’s residence. A wide grassy avenue has been cleared, 
the dagaba bounding the one end, and the cluster of moiiern Govern- 
ment buildings not un picturesque in their way, amidst parklike 
surroundings at^ the other. A modem town with its kachcheri, court- 
house, P.W.’D. establishment, hospital, resthousc, school, and bazaars, 
we confess, looks out of place side by side or scattered amidst the many 
memorials of kings and priests reaching beyond the Christian era. But 
great taste has been shown in utilising the open spaces, and in planting 
up grand shady and flowering trees — ^teak, mango, Inga saman, etc. — 
around the modern buildings, while the long bazaar is a model of 
neatness and attention to sanitation.’^ Anuradhapura, we suppose, may 
be said to be in the midst of a great plain, and yet apart from the hill- 
like dagabas, there are the bunds of Bassawakularo, Tissawewa and 
Nuwarawowa bounding the town to break the monotony ,* while the 
depression which now marks the bed of the Malwattoya must enliven 
the scene when filled to overflowing by a grand rushing river in the wet 
season. Anuradhapura, with an elevation of 312 feet above the sea 
(about the same as Rambukkana), and a rainfall averaging 54*60 inches, 
spread over 100 days would be considered to be very handsomely 
provided in any less hot and thirsty laud. 

The quickest way to give our readers a summary idea of them is to 
reprint a tabulated statement which, rather curiously, Burrows neglects- 

♦ The improvements in and around the town since Tenuent’s day, forty-four 
years ago, must be immense, to judge by his description of what he saw : — 

“ The solitary city has shrunk into a few scattered huts that scarcely 
merit the designation of a village. The humble dwelling of a Government 
officer, the pansala of the officiating priests, a wretched bazaar, and the 
houses of the native headmen, are all that now remain of the metropolis of 
Anuradha, the ‘ Anur ogrammum Regium ’ of Ptolemy, the sacred capital of 
* the kingdom of Lions,’ on whose splendours the Chinese travellers of the 
early ages expatiated with religious fervour. The present aspect of the place 
furnishes proofs that these encomiums were not unmerited, and shows that 
the whole area, extending for some miles in every direction, must have been 
covered with buildings of singular maf(nificence, surrounded by groves of 
odoriferous trees. It recalls the description of the palace of Kubla Khan, 

, ‘ Where twice five miles of fertile ground, 

With walls and towers, were girded round ; 

* And there were gardens, bright with sinuous rills, 

Where, blossomed many an incense-beiiring tree, 

And forests, ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery.’ ” 
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to place in his Guhlebook. The Anuradhapura dagajbas number seven, 
and according to size* are arranged as follows ; — 



Original 

Present 





height 

height of 

Diameter 

Diameter of 


(BUpposed). 

Dagaba. 

at base. 

bell. 



Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Date began. 

Abayagiri 

406 

281 

326 

357 

B.O. 89 

Jetawanarama 

nio 

269 

310 ' 

365 

A.D. 802 

Ruwanweli 

270 

189 ' 

379 

258 

B.O. 137 

Mirisawetiya 


82^ 

164 

128 

B.O. 161 

Thuparama 


62^ 

69 

38 

A.D, 27(5 

Lankarama 


82A 

44 

..... 

unknown. 

Sela Chaitiya 

20 (in too ruinous a state to be ascertained.) 


Our first visit was to Ruwanweli (golden-dust) Dagaba, 2,050 yefirs old, 
King Dutugemunu’s greatest work as it has been called, although surely 
his irrigation undertaking in Kalawewa'and Yodi-ela alone are far 
worthier of exaltation than the Ruwanweli and Mirisawetiya dagabas, 
even if the Brazen Palace be also counted. It is interesting to mark 
the poor attempts at restoration or conservation on Ruwanweli which 
(unlike most of the other dagabas) is in priestly ownership 'and care. 
The brickwork wall erected round the bell is visibly insufficient to 
withstand the pressure, and may be expected to give way at certain 
points ere long. It presents a great contrast to the more scientific and 
permanent work constructed under P, W. D. direction for the Govern- 
ment on Abhayagiri and for the Siamese Prince by Mr. Murray on 
Mirisawetiya. The work on Ruwanweli is at present suspended for 
want of funds, until pilgiims supply the priest in charge with offerings 
abundant enough to allow a portion to be devoted to a continuance of 
his self-imposed task. We examined the gateway, pokuna, figures of 
Buddha, double platforms, with friezes of lions and the still grander circle 
of elephants, originally furnished, says the MaJiavanga, with tusks of real 
ivory : but are these, and many other points, not all excellently de- 
scribed in the chronicles of Burrows ? Ko doubt Ruwanweli in all its 
early grandeur must have been a sight to cheer the dying monarch as he 
lay in his couch at a position opposite to it still pointed out, although 
Dutugamunu is said to have deprecated priestly adulation and exaltation 
in his last moments. The inner treasure chamber of Ruwanweli as of 
other dagabas is frequently referred .to, and the desire to rifle those and 
indeed all the treasures connected with temples and palaces is given 
as the natural explanation of the destruction wrought by the Tamil 
invaders. But we find nowhere in Tennent or Burrows an adequate 
explanation respecting the sacred chambers containing these “ precious 
treasures,” the rifling of which most likely caused the demolition of a 
large portion of each dagaba. 

The Dagabas and theib Tbeasubes, 

With I’eferences to the account of “ treasures ” hidden in the dagabas, 
we may mention that’ some years ago Mr. level’s explored the heart of 
Abhayagiri, ‘‘ the fortress -of safety,'* which belongs to the crown. He 
tunnelled into the centre, through 200 feet of solid brickwork (2,000 
years old) — a most laborious operation. After reaching the centre and 

♦ The dimensions here given differ very considerably from those given in 
our ** Handbook and Directory.’* 
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cutting a way into the supposed sacred depository, all that rev’’arded 
his enterprise were a few beads of no value save their historical interest. 

Of all the dagabas, Abhayagiri has perhaps most interest to the 
modern visitor, not because it was once the most stupendous of the 
series, but because the prisoners who were lately engaged in masonry 
work on the top have left a means of ascent in steps along the side of 
the brickwork by which even ladies with fairly steady nerves can gain 
the crown of the mound and thence climb through the towers, — the 
modern restoration — by winding staircases until a height is gained of 
2.^51 feet above the platform, 540 above sea-level. Here, on the summit, 
a grand outlook over town and country is presented. Of its kind, the 
view is unique : not of life and activity such as added to the scenic show 
described in well-known lines^ which we found ourselves repeating, — 

“ Still on the spot Iiord Marmion stayed, 

For fairer scene he ne’er surveyed j ” 

but of a scene restful to the eye, beautiful in its way ; yet chiefly attrac- 
tive for its historical interest. Our American cousins try to make up for 
the want of history or romance in the case of their great towns of the 
past half-century, by giving them names at once characteristic and de- 
scriptive. Thus San Francisco is the “ Golden ” or sometimes “ the Bay 
Window City ” ; Chicago, the Prairie or Lawn City ” ; Baltimore, “ the 
Monumental City ” ; New Orleans, **the Crescent City ” ; San Jose, “ the 
City of Gardens,” and so on. The American visitor looking from Abhaya- 
giriya across to its companion dagabas, over the pillars of Brazen and 
Peacock palaces, “ the world of stone pillars,” the forest-covered parks, 
the glistening tanks, and the wide-extending jungle to the far distant 
background of hills, might well speak of Anuradhapura as the monu- 
mental, forest-shaded city of the plains in north-central Ceylon. A 
setting sun lit up the scepe, and with the heights-of Mihintale on the one 
side, far-distant Ritigala in front, and the striking old-world tower of 
Jetawanarama behind us, all rising from a sea of forest, a panorama was 
afforded which must rest indelibly in our memory. A vision of mystery 
and romance in the presence of two thousand years of history responded 
to the outward picture and seemed to give us the gleam, — 

** The light that never was on sea or land,” 

But Tissawewa with its cheering, glistening sheet of water speedily con- 
jured up more practical thoughts. When the Kalawewa watershed gets 
its proper supply, and the Yodiaela is in full play (not serving Anurad- 
liapura alone, but, as Mr. levers has discovered, lea^ng on far towards 
Manaar), how delightful to note as well the waters of Bassawaknlam, in 
all their far-extending length, and stiU more those of Nuwarawewa 1 In 
the monsoon season, with the Malwatteoya running banks high and all 
nature refreshetl and at its best, Anuradhapura may be placed above 
most other low-country towns in Ceylon, as enjoying 

“ The melodies of woods and winds and water.” 

How strange that the splendour of this grand old capital, its many 
extensive tanks and wide fields,, ^ould be forgotten hj the native 
monarchs of Ceylon themselves, and to such a degree, that there is not 
even an allusion to Nuwarakalawiya and its towns in the style adopted 
by Wimala Dharma (in 1687) as king of Ceylon, discursive and compre- 
hensive as his designations were in all conscience, thus ; — 

** Emperor of Ceylon — King of Cotta, Kandy, Sitavacca and Jaffna- 
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patam— Prince of Oovah, Bintenne awl Trincomalie — Grand Duke of 
Matelle, and Manaars— Marquis of Toompane, and Yatteneura — Earl of 
Cottiar and Batticaloa — Count of Matura and Galle, — Lord of the ports 
of Colombo, Ohilaw and Madampe, — ^and Master of the Fisheries of Pearl,’' 



Getting down from Abhayagiri was not quite so easy as going up4 a 
false step having doubly to be guarded against ; but all ag reed th at the 
trouble of the climb and descent' was well rewarded. r 

may mention we saw Bassawakulam (the oldest tank in Ceylon) 
a little closer during our drive, with not much more than a big pool in 
its centre, in wj^ich, however, we counted some twenty-four dark objects 
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marking the heads of as many crocodiles. That number, however, is only 
a small proportion of the hosts which haunt all the tanks in the 
neighbourhood. 

We have already alluded to the restoration work on Mirisawctiya, with 
the handsome brick arches constructed by Mr. Murray. These affect a 
great saving in labour and material, though perhaps the modern arches 
look a little incon- 
gruous far up the sides 
of King Dutugemunu’s 
“ chillicssambal ” da- 
gaba. We ought to 
dilate here on the 
beauty of the chapel 
excavated on the west- 
ern side as a specimen 
of Sinhalese architec- 
ture, but here again as 
for all the chapels round 
the dagabas we can- 
do better than refer to 
to “Buri’ows,'’ supple- 
mented by “ Bell. * 

Of the Jetavanarama as a dream of beauty, with its forest-clad sidesi 
and old burnt-brick tower, much might be written. One or two beautiful 
pictures of the scene hereabouts, we wein glad to hear, have been recently 
painted by an English artist-visitor, whose work may possibly adorn the 
walls of ** The Academy ” next year, doing justice in colour, as well as 
f(jTm, to what is by far the most attractive of the Anuradhapura dagabas. 

Not the least interesting visit of inspection was that to the Thupamma^ 
the oldest and most venerated although the smallest of the dagabas. 
Stjeing that Fergusson pronounces this dagaba “ to be older than any 
monument now existing on the continent of India ” (it was built by 
King Devananpiatissa in b.c. 307 to enshrine the* right collar-bono of 
Buddha), a special interest attaches to it. The platform and approach 
are at present in charge of an aged female devotee. The three rows of 
graceful pillars surrounding Thuparama are particularly striking, some 
of them being polished, a fact discovered of late years by the P. W. D. 
architect, and we believe the only case in which such pillars have been 
found to be polished. Before leaving the dagabas let us quote a sentence 
or two from Tonnent in his final summing-up on the subject : — 

“ Such are the dagohas of Anarajapoora, structures whose stupendoua 
dimensions, and the waste and misapplication of labour lavished on them, 
are hardly outdone even in the instance of the Pyramids of Egypt. In 
the infancy of art, the origin of these, “ high places ” may possibly have 
been the ambition to expand the earthen mound which covered the 
ashes of the dead into the dimensions of the eternal hills, the earliest 
altars for adoration and sacrifice. And in their present condition, alike 
defiant of decay and triumphant over time, they are invested with 
singular interest as monuments of an age before the people of the East 
had learned to hollow caves in rocks, or elevate temples on the solid 
earth. 

“ For miles round Anarajapoora the surface of the country is covered 
with remnants and fragments of the ancient city ; in some places the 
soil is red with the dust of crumbling bricks ; broken statues of bulls and 
elephants, stone sarcophagi and pedestals, ornamented with grotesque 
human figures, lie hidden in the jungle ; but the most surprising of all 
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i3 the multitude of columns, the * world of hewn-stone pillare,* which 
excited the astonishment of Knox when effecting his escape from 
captivity” 

Othbb Sights in the “ Bubied City.” 

Time and space would fail us to put down the long list of further 
objects of greater or less interest, historically or architecturally, visited 
by us under such guidance as ensured that the Yivid impression made on 
our minds will long remain. But in referring to these, we should only be 
repeating what is readily available, or has been recently given in our 



AN ANCIENT STONE CANOPY AT ANUBADHAPUBA. 
From Engraving in 8eribner*8 Magazine. 


columns. We should have to write of the original Dalada Maligawa, or 
temple of the tooth, Lankai'ama dagaba, Dutugemunu’s tomb, the' 
Queen’s Palace (so-called), the enormous pokuna known as the Elephant 
Tank, sedent Buddhas which seem to eye us from the sombre jungle, or 
from the ditch into which they may have fallen, the graceful stone 
canopy discovered and erected under such interesting circumstances by 
Messrs. levers and Burrows within recent years, and near which Mr 
Bell has been discovering and deciphering inscriptions of the time of 
Mahindo III. The enormous and curious monolithic stone canoes, and 
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the series of gigantic pillars which were supposed to mark the site of the 
king’s elephant stables (in reality a durbar-hall or monastery), with the 
adjoining pavilion” and its most perfect “moonstone,” and “door- 
guardian” stones— by no means, however, the king’s palace, so long 



sought after and yet to be discovered. The Kuttam pokuna, or twin- 
bathing places farther on, are specially interesting, one having its mono- 
lithic massive stone steps replaced in their original form by Mr. levers, 
while the other is left a picturesque ruin. Verily these ancient monks 
understood the philosophy of the bath, and they took pains to be well 
and comfortably supplied. 
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Wo also visited the “ Galgd,” with its rock-cave hermit residences, and 
nea-r to which again Mr. Bell 1ms done some interesting excavation work, 
though not equal to his grand find in the Buddhist monastery of the 
Abhayagiri fraternity, with its unique, massive stone railing. 

Of course, we visited the “ sacred Bo tree,” the descendant and repre- 
sentative no doubt of the original of 2,20(1 years ago —or it may be the 
•original, if de Candolle’s theory be correct that trees do not die of old 
age, but if uninjured externally may go on witliout limit I Of its sur- 
roundings, as of those connected with the Brazen Palace, we spare de- 
scription.* We gave more attention perhaps to “the Palace of the 
Peacock,” the pillars of which stand next to the schoolroom used for 
service by the Church Mission. 

I’he rainfall and weather must have been a subject of constant interest 
in ancient Anuradhapura. What pains did rulers and priests take to 
conserve the precious water ! Not simply arc tanks in evidence on every 
side, but where else arc there such a multiplicity of bathing establisli- 
ments, “ pokunas ” of elaborate construction, of vast monolithic stories 
carefully placed at an easy angle for ascent or descent, with occasional 
recesses and arrangements for shower baths, which showed how well the 
old Buddhist monks understood comfort. Close by the agent’s grounds 
and kachcheri, fine specimens of these “ pokunas ” are being restored in 
order to be utilised by the people, the one for bathing and the other for 
drinking purposes, now that Kalawcwa and Tissawewa are likely to make 
a regular supply of water pretty certain. The water privileges of the 
3,000 people — more or less according to the latest census — in modern 
Anuradhapura, are indeed to be very considerable, what with tanks as 
well as “ pokunas ” reserved fot drinking or bathing purposes. Between 
two such minor tanks we saw Murray^ economical cement sluices of 
•different sizes in full operation, while the place of their manufacture a 
little farther on was full of interest as we inspected the various processes 
involved. 


The “Via Sacea” and Mihintale. 

Leaving Anuradhapura on the Monday morning for Mihintale — not so 
•early as we ought to have done — we paiksed close, or at least parallel, to 
the via sacra of the ancient Buddhist hierarchy, along which so many 
thousands of royal and priestly processions— led by monarchs, marshalled 
by priests — passed from the great temj)le of the capital to the top of the 
aacred mountain, with its 1,840 steps formed by King Maha Bailiya Mana 
A.D. 8. Teniient compares this road to the Apjnan Way between Aricia 
and Rome for its numberless traces of antiquity in monumental ruins 
now hidden by jungle. Mr. Bell is ambitious of tracing the route along 
which, 2,(XX> years ago, pious King Devananpiatissa sent his chariotj 
accompanied no doubt by many more, to bring Mahindo to the “ sacred 
city.” 

Passing out of the town we note the old resthouse — the one described 
in Burrows’ Guide, by the way — ^now used for Gansabhawa meetings and 
as a native resthouse generally. Soon after we cross the Malwattaoya 
(the Kadamba of the Maliavanso)y which played such an important part 
in the escape of poor Knox. , 

* A carious bit of modem Sinhalese work is visible near the inner series of 
steps (with thmr grotesque dwarflike figures) in an ancient inscription which 
has been built in sideways in the course of a recent native restoration of the 
wall 
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THE SACRED BO-TREE THE OLDEST HISTORICAL TREE IN THE WORLD, FIRST PLANTED FROM A CUTTING 

IN CEYLON, 2,133 TEARS AGO. 
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It was too late by the time we got to the Mihintale resthouse to 
attempt the ascent before breakfast, and so we had to prepare for the 
climb during the hottest hours of the day. It is perhaps the first time 
on record that a European lady (who was of the party) has ventured 
up and down Mihintale — said to be a thousand feet above sea-level — 
between 1 and 3 p.m. The climb, or rather walk, up the steps is, in 



the early morning or late afternoon, a comparatively easy one, but the 
heat in the early afternoon of the sun in its strength, and reflected 
from the thousand steps, as well as from many monumental stones and 
rocks around, was an experience to remember, though fortunately no 
harm came to any of the party. For descriptions of the rock inscrip- 
tions, the caves, pokunas (the Naga Pokuna especially), terraces, 
the Etwehera Dagaba on the top, and farther on the Bock Temple, 
Ambastala Dagaba-^the meeting-place between the Buddhist emissaxy 
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Mahlndo and his royal convert Devananpiatissa, we are fain to refer 
to Burrows. Never was “ the shadow of a ^reat rock in a weary land ” 
more welcome than was the shady side of the dagaba about 2 p.m. , nor 
young coconuts more refreshing than those got from the priest’s atten- 
dants lower down. Here we sat under the shade of a palm grove inter- 
spersed with a tree bearing a gorgeous yellow flower, which being the 
** Kiniberiya ” of the Sinhalese is, as we see from Dr. Trimen’s list, the 
Cochlospermim Oossypimti of botanists. But the Mstorical interest of 
Mihintale is a far greater attraction than anything visible in its ruined 
temples or inscriptions. Wc are standing on what is undoubtedly the 
most ancient scene of mountain worship in Ceylon, a spot venerated by 
the Sinhalese long before the discovery of Buddha’s (or Adam’s) foot- 
print was made on Adam’s Peak. Tennent gives the height of Mihintale 
as over 1,000 feet, and speaks of it as a mountain carvid into a temple 
while Sigiri is a hill scarped into a fortress. The view from the top of 
Mihintale is undoubtedly very fine, although we had no evidence of its 
extending from sea to sea, as some writers describe it. We had, through 
one ancient doorway, a marvellous outlook over the ancient capital eight 
miles oflE, with its dagabas, especially the tower-crowned and forest-clad 
Jetawanarama, framed in a picture of exceeding beauty. 

Standing on such a point, it was impossible not to think of the scene 
presented 1,900 years ago when the king caused the Etwehera Dagaba 
(coveiing a single hair from the forehead of Buddha !) to be enveloped 
in a jewelled covering ornamented with pearls, while he spread a foot 
carpet from Mihintale to Anuradhapura that pilgrims might proceed all 
the way with vmomhed feet I The view over the country generally has 
an interest of its own — we look across a sea of jungle intersected with 
open green or glittering spaces, marking the village or larger tanks, 
eastward towards Trincomalee, southwards over Tamankaduwa, west- 
ward across Anuradhapura and northward towards the Wanni. Not 
many eminences are to be noted in the North-Central Province or neigh- 
bourhood, and the following list compiled from our “Handbook” may 
be of interest : — 


Mihintale Bazaar 

Altitude. 

Feet. 

370-9 

Iriyaperiyakulam 

431-5 

Issembessagala 

631-4 

Pidawila 

635-8 

Andiyagala 

676-7 

Mayilakanda ... 

707-8 

Manakanda 

807*2 

Eliagamuwa 

866*7 

Puliyankulam ... 

881-9 

Gatalagama 
Dambulla Book 

1090*1 

1118*0 

Sigiri Bock 

1144*6 

Baniyakanda ... 

1986*6 


Situation. 

N.-C. Province. 

25 miles north of Anuradhapura. 

16 miles north-east of Anuradh^ura. 

17 miles west of Dambulla and in Nika- 
waganpaha Korale, N.-W. Province. 

24 miles west of Dambulla and in 
Hatalispaha Kordile of the N.-W. 
Province. 

21 miles south-west of Anuradhapura. 
N.-C. Province. 

8 miles north of Dambulla, 

2 miles east of the 24th milestone on 
the road from JafEna to Dambulla. 
10 miles south-east of Anuradhapura. 
Dambulla near Besthouse. 

Near Dambulla. 

6 miles south-west of Dambulla. 


Looking over a wilderness of jangle like that seen from the top of 
Mihintale, we can realise how vast is the reserve of untouched forest-land 
in Ceylon, No doubt we have all degrees of timber, and it is interesting 

24 
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to note in connection with Major Skinner’s “ Connaught ” what the 
several native terms for different kinds of jungle are. Thus “ Namadilla” 
is chena of one year’s standing, the crop being reaiied in February ; 

Kanatta ” is chena jungle four to five years old, the crop reaped in 
August ; Chena ” proper is jungle of twenty years’ standing, and 
“Mukalana” is proper forest land. Our descent from Mihintale by 
another and winding route through the forest, taking us by the king’s 
bath, with its handsome lion’s-heiid spout and other carvings, by ancient 
caves, with their inscriptions high and perpendicular enough to make 
the service of taking “ squeezes ” a work of some risk for the archfeolo- 
gist, was all full of interest. By-and-by we took leave on the main 
road of our courteous and competent guides, and getting into the 
comfortable bullock-cart so kindly lent to us, we were soon trotting off. 
towards Tiripaiie on our homeward journey along the north road. As 
the afternoon and evening closed in, we were able to understand what 
we had so often read of the solitude of om* northern jungles, and in our 
resting-place beside the bed of an old tank we began to appreciate, 
though only to a limited extent, what Teiinent writes of a somewhat 
similar scene : — 

“ There is something solemn and impressive in the majestic repose of 
these leafy solitudes, where the deep silence is unbroken, except by the 
hums of innumerable insects, whose noises, though far too fine and 
delicate to be individually audible, unite to form an aggregate of gentle 
sounds, that murmur softly on every side, and produce an effect 
singularly soothing and dreamy. 

** The trees are covered with birds of gorgeous plumage ; pca-fowl sun 
themselves on the branches, and snowy egrets and azure kingfishers 
station themselves lower down to watch the fish, which frequent these 
undisturbed pools in prodigious numbers. The silence and stillness of 
these places is quite remarkable ; the mournful ciy of the waterfowl is 
heard from an incredible distance ; and the flash of a crocodile as he 
plunges into the stream, or the surprise of a deer, when, disturbed at his 
morning draught, as he 

* Stamps with all his hoofs together. 

Listens with one foot uplifted,* 

and breaks away to conceal himself in the jungle, cause an instant 
commotion amongst the fishing birds and cranes ; they rise heavily on 
their unwieldy wings, and betake themselves to the highest trees, where 
they wait for our departure to resume their patient watch upon the 
mangroves.” 

It is a curious fact that, while oranges and limes are not unknown, 
there are no pine-apples grown in the North-Central Province, and the 
name seems almost unknown to the people, for in the case of a wild 
screw- pine growing over some rocks, a Sinhalese boy called them ansi ” 
in place of the usual “ anniisi.*’ Near the Mihintale resthouse we were 
interested in a small plantation of “Nux Vomica” trees, the crop of 
which was, a short time ago, gathered and despatched to Colombo by 
the Forest Department. The people generally do not know much about 
tea, but it is drunk regularly in the tmplcs and by headmen, as well as 
at the rosthouses. An intelligent Kordla informed us that %d, to 9^. |)er 
lb, was the price paid by the priests for their tea. 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT ANURADHAPURA : DEPTH OF RUINS 
UNDER THE SURFACE. 


By mb. H. C. R. Bell. 

Anuradhapura was never as extensive as London — ^in the sense of 
continuous streets and buildings with intervening gardens and tanks 
stretching for miles every way. 

The sacred city did cover an area of quite 4 miles square, thick with 
monasteries, jostling one another in very close proximity, with perhaps 
open “ gardens ” here and there attached to the large religious establish- 
ments. 

But the idea that the city extended *‘16 miles on all sides may be 
at once and for ever abandoned. It did not even run out to Mihintale, 
only 8 miles distant. No doubt the notion arose from “ suburbs ” such 
as Mihintale and other places within a reasonable distance, being 
spoken of as part of Anuradhapura. 

Next I must explode the fallacy that the buildings as seen at the 
present day stand “ on the same level as that on which they were 
originally erected.” I can’t do better than quote from my third progress 
report for October to December 1890, regarding some monasteries cleared 
of jungle by me near the Lankarama and described therein : — 

“ The size of buildings as shown in the plan represents merely the 
present surface measurements, vrhich will in nearly every case prove to 

be smaller by some feet than the original dimensions Such is 

a bare record of the number and dimensions of the several ruins within 
the monasteries, as they now exist, 8 to 4 feet above their original and 
true ground level. . . . Basements and steps lie buried awaiting exca- 
vation. ... If the ‘ buried city ’ of Anuradhapura is to be searchiugly 
and systematically excavated within a reasonable period of time, in the 
face of the many adverse concomitant conditions existing, a force ten 
times larger than that now employed [30 men, since raised to 60] would 
not be too great to cope with the countless ruined sites — the square 
miles indeed of ruins — imbedded in solid sun-baked d6bru of brick and 
tile held close by snaky roots. The greater portion of the ruins above 
ground has, it is true, been cleared of jungle, but it were ‘ midsummer 
madness ’ to rest on the hope of ever identifying them from such surface 
measurements, and the necessarily limited, almost stereotyped, descrip- 
tions alone possible at present. The ruins— at least a very large propor- 
tion of them, must be divested, speaking roughly but within the mark, of 
from 4 to 6 feet of soil before any comprehensive grasp can be attained 
of their general plan, interconnection and relative importance, and our 
imperfect knowledge advanced beyond the present stage of groping 
conjecture.” 

I have said above “ 4 to 6 feet ” crust needs removing. What think 
you when, as at the “ Buddhist railing site ” — a building on another 
building — we have gone down 10 to 12 feet below the surface as it was 
before we commenced operations there, and hardly reached the founda 
tions yet ! 

All this goes far to contradict the general impression (to which you 
give expression in your article) that “ it seems problematical if the lost 
portions of the city would be found below the existing ground surface,” 
and “ that no deep trenching would be necessary to reveal such objects 
of interest as may yet remain to be found.” 
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Finally, I am in a position to controvert the statement that “no 
articles of ancient domestic use or ornament seem ever to have rewarded 
the labours of the archieologist at Anuradhajiura.” 

A visit to the local Museum will convince any one that such domestic 
articles as lamps, desks, tools, etc., and a variety of ornaments (beads, 
rings, necklaces) have been freely unearthed from time to time. 


THE GREAT TANK KALAWEWA AND OTHER BIG 
RESERVOIRS. 

By a, M. Febguson. 

Now that Kalawewa is completed a lake of seven square miles stands 
above the forests and fields which stretch away to Anuradhapura. Some 
readers may be surprised to learn that it is not only the largest restored 
tank in Ceylon, but that it will rank with the largest in the w^orld. Mr. 
Henry Parker, in his elaborate Report on the Giant’s Tank, written so 
far back as November 1881, instituted a comparison which is now 
unjust to Kalawewa, inasmuch as its probable area was then taken at 
only 2,300 acres, or little more than half the real area of the tank as 
restored, which is 4,425 acres. Mr. Parker then under-estimated also the 
area of Padawiya, the largest tank in Ceylon, larger even than the 
Giant’s Tank. If liis revised estimate, after examination of the locality, 
could be accepted, this Padawiya tank with 20,000 acres area would 
closely approach in extent the great Madras tank of Vimnam, with its 
22,000 acres extent. But, taking Mr. Parker’s more moderate estimate 
of 10,000 acres for Padawiya, then Kalawewa in October next will rival 
this, and, perhaps, equal it, if the spill is ultimately raised five feet. 
Meantime, the corrected comparison of areas alone (capacity in millions 
of cubic feet being in a good many cases doubtful or unascertainable), as 


as follows : — 

Country. 

Reservoir. 

Area in 
Acres. 

Remarks. 

Madras 

Viranain 

... 22,000 

Ancient. 

Ceylon 

Padawiya 

Giant’s Tank ... 

... 10,000 

Estimated. 

Do. 

(i,380 

As proposed. 

Madras 

Semprampakani 

... 6,000 

Estimated. 

Ceylon 

Kalawewa 

4,426 

Ascertained. 

l)o. 

Kanthalai 

•.. 3,684 

As restored. 

Do. 

Allai 

... 3,000 

do. 

Do. 

Rugjam 

... 3,000 

Original tank. 

Bombay ... 

... Sholapur 
... Red Hill 

... 3,000 

As enlarged. 

Madras 

... 1,600 

do. 

Bombay ... 

... Vehar 

... 1,304 

As constructed. 


Of the above tanks, Vehar, in the Bombay Presidency, and the Red 
Hill reservoir above Madras (the bursting of which latter some years ago 
produced so much alarm, some loss of life, and great inconvenience), 
are intended solely for the supply of water to the Presidency towns ; 
Madras 400,000 population and Bombay twice that number. The reser- 
voir at Labugama, a sub-range of the Adam’s Peak system, whence our 
chief city, with its 120,000 inhabitants, is now supplied with water, 
covers 176 acres. 
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THE VEBIEICATION OF THE ANCIENT CHBONIOLES AND 
HISTOEIES OP CEYLON. 

'[From an Addrrss to tJie Ceylm Branch of the Royal Aaiatw Society^ 
hy the President^ Dk. Copleston, Bisho}) of Colombo, March 1892.] 

Among the methods by which the objects of this Society may be attained, 
I have always been inclined to give prominence to the method of com- 
bined work. It is for combination, as distinguished from individual 
study, that a society affords sjxicial opportunities. And it is obvious that 
results can be attained by combination which would be impossible to 
solitary study. Not many of us are qualiiied to prosecute the several 
branches of inquiry which bear on one point, and are necessary to 
establish a conclusion even on one point, though it be but a minor point. 
And of those who are qualified, perhaps not one has the necessary leisure. 
But if some line of study is plotteii out, so to speak— to which any 
member of the Society can contribute just what comes in his way, as he 
can and when he can, knowing that it will come into the common stock 
and be worked up with the rest — then those who have little leisure, or 
who can touch only one branch of inquiry, may all take part. As some 
members of the Society may remember, I made suggestions of this kind 
some years ago, in regard to two subjects : the JAtakas, and the collec- 
tion of Sinhalese Glossaries. These were not altogether unfruitful, but 
less fruitful than some other topics might prove. They were not alto- 
gether unfruitful, for we managed to put together a number of papers, 
by four or five contributors, on the first fifty Jdtakas, and the result was 
not bad, so far as it went ; and as to the Glossaries, a start was made, 
and a scheme drawn up, which I yet hope to see carried further. Just 
when that scheme was drawn up, I, for my part, was invited — and 
thought myself bound to accept the invitation — to another work, which 
has till now occupied my leisure time. But both topics were rather too 
limited to secure any wide co-operation : they were necessarily limited 
to Pali and Sinhalese scholars. Without abandoning these, I suggest 
to-day another object of combined work : the verification of the native 
chronicles and histories of Ceylon. Of the materials, necessary for this, 
by far the greater part is accessible to the English reader. It is one of 
the peculiar distinctions of the island, that from early times it has 
possessed historians. The Sinhalese stand alone, or almost alone, among 
Indian peoples, as having had an interest in history. Their chronicles 
are the oldest, I believe, and for centuries the only instances of histories 
in the Indian world. The continent had its great epic poems ; but in 
these, though they had no doubt some foundation in fact, the fiction was 
the chief part, — the facts are not commemorated from the annalist’s point 
of view but from the poet’s. The Sinhalese chronicles are distinctly his- 
torical in form, not epical. Now the inquiry I propose is the important 
one : To what extent are the Sinhalese histories true ? There is cer- 
tainly obvious fiction mingled with statements of fact. Putting the 
obvious fiction apart, are the statements of fact trustworthy 1 The dates, 
the names of persons, the wars, the buildiiigs, the social and religious 
conditions, — in regard to these to what extent can we rely on our 
authorities ? This is not a question that can be answered in one word, 
by saying they are trustworthy, or they are not. It is all but certain 
that they will be found more trustworthy for one period than for 
another, more to be trusted about one class of facts than about another 
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— trustworthy within certain limits and not beyond them, I propose 
that we should bring together, little by little and in course of time, all 
the evidence by which they can be tested. There are several different 
kinds of tests, of which I will mention three kinds, which occur to me 
as the chief. First, the histories are to be tested by existing buildings, 
monuments and inscriptions. If the history says a building was erected 
by such a king in such a year, and we find upon it an inscription— 
evidently contemporary — to the same effect, we know that the historian 
had access to correct information on that point. Secondly, by com- 
parison with independent literary records. If our history describes a 
certain state of things as existing at a given date, and in a book written 
by some one else quite independently, the same state of things is de- 
scribed under the same date, the accuracy of the historian is established. 
Thirdly, the history is tested by examination of its own contents. If it 
contradicts itself, if in an early chapter something is referred to which 
in another place of the same book we read came into being much later, 
if there are contradictions and anachronisms, the history is so far 
discredited. Of these three, it is to the first two heads that most can 
be contributed. As to the test of inscriptions and monuments, there are 
so many of these in Ceylon, and they do so often illustrate or support 
the histories, that a great deal may be done in noting these verifications. 
For instance, the Mahavansa tells us that King Parakrama II. in the 
IJlth century cleared the road froip the Kandy side to Adam’s Peak, 
with particular reference to Ambagamuwa. In Ambagamuwa there is 
now a stone recording the precautions taken for keeping that path clear. 
If Mr. Bell finds on that stone proof of its having been set up by the 
very king— I do not know whether this is the case or not — whom the 
Mahavansa specifies, the history is so far confirmed : for the reign of 
that king, at any rate, the author had access to trustworthy materials. 
If of the same king it is related that he planted fruit trees in a certain 
part of the district of Bento ta, and those who are familiar with that 
district find that there are indications of its having been very early 
planted, the history is so far confirmed. And here I will suggest, though 
out of its place, a possible test connected with trees. I do not know 
when the coconut was introduced into the island. But our historian 
says a good deal about coconuts in connection with the reign of the 
same Parakrama II., in the 13th century (chap. 86). Can we trust the 
history securely enough to say that the coconut had certainly been 
introduced as early as that, — or shall ive find out from other sources 
that it was introduced later, and so convict the author of the Mahavansa 
of writing from imagination 7 Of the verification of the chronicles by 
comparison with independent writings or histories, I propose to give 
some more detailed illustration ; but first I must say, for the benefit of 
any members of the Society — if there be any— who do not know it, 
what are the histories or chronicles to which I refer ; and what are the 
claims which they make to historical character. It is very important to 
know what materials the writers daim to have had access to. There 
are the old Pdli chronicles, the Dipavansa and Mahavansa, of which we 
may say roughly that they date in their present form from about 
A.D. 400 ; and there are the Sinhalese chronicles, the Rfijavaliya and 
others, which are much later, of uncertain beginning. Both Pdli and 
Sinhalese books have been continued, of course by many different 
hands, down to the present century. I am going to touch only the 
earlier, the Pdli histories. The Mahavansa, or great history, is in PAli 
verse, and consists, in its complete form, of about 100 chapters, varying 
in length, but averaging, I suppose, about 200 couplets to the chapter. 
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The original issue, about a.d. 400, consisted of the first 37 or 38 
chapters (it is not qxute certain exactly where it left off), and contains 
the tradition or the history (you will see presently why I use two words) 
of the whole })eriod from the time of the Buddha, or— which is the same 
thing — from the landing of Vijaya, to the date of the author or one not 
long before it, — roughly speaking from the fJth century B.c. to the 
5 til century a.d. It was compile at the end of the period, of nearly 
a thousand years, of which it treats. What materials does the author 
profess to have had access to ? He composed his work, he tells us in his 
prefatory lines, from tradition, and from previous chronicles made by 
the ancients.” And the Commentary, or Tika, probably written also 
by the author himself, adds that the materials were taken from the 
Sinhalese books (Atthakathd, books illustrative of, or introductory to, 
the sacred books of Buddhism) — ^his materials were taken from these 
Sinhalese Buddhist works, which were in the possession of the monks 
of the Mahavihara, or Great Monastery of Anuradhapura. By those 
monks, and their predecessors-— who are doubtless the people the author 
calls the ancients ” (under which name they are constantly referred to by 
Buddhaghosha also), by those Buddhist monks of the MahavihAra the 
maten'als were collected and handed down, on which the author of the 
Mahavansa relied. This is his claim to have access to sound materials. 
What is the extent of that claim, taken at its very largest ? At its very 
laigest, it runs back to the foundation of the Mahavihd.ra. Before that, 
the author makes no pretence whatever to have had historical materials. 
How could the Mahavihilra monks have kept records of what occurred 
before their institution was founded, before there was a monk in Ceylon, 
before Buddhism had been introduced into the island / The Mahavansa 
does not even claim to rest on historical materials, except after B.c. 
250. About B.c. 260, speaking roughly. Buddhism was introduced into 
the island, the great monastery was founded, and the recording of events 
began. With the three centuries before that, the life of the great 
monastery was in no sense continuous. It came over, so to speak, from 
India. Its founders knew nothing of the history of Ceylon : they were 
strangers. All that they could know, even if they set themselves to 
inquire, would be collected from the memories of living men, and from 
such traditions as were cherished among the previous inhabitants, a non- 
Buddhist, uncultivated, unhistorical people. It cannot be too decisively 
affirmed that history in Ceylon began with the introduction of Buddhism. 
The previous inhabitants of Ceylon are not more likely — but even less 
likely — to have kept records than any other non-Buddhist Indian people. 
When we look at the contents of those early chapters which contain the 
traditions of the three centuries between Vijaya and Mahinda — the 
pre-Buddhist period — we find them just what we should expect. There 
are particulars which have the look of facts, about the father and the 
grandfather of the reigning king ; before that time— before Tissa’s 
grandfather — there is scarcely anything but faiiy tales and fantastic 
stories about beautiful princesses. It has been urged in support of these 
early chapters that the illustrious Tumour described the Mahavansa as 
a trustworthy history. But Tumour would never have said that it was 
equally trustworthy throughout. In fact, what Tumour does fay (p. 01 ) 
is this : “ From the date of the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon in 
B. c. 307, that history is authenticated by the concurrence of every 
evidence which can contribute to verify the annals of every country.” 
This I think is too strong a statement, even for the period to which it 
refers ; but most emphatically I maintain, for the reasons I have given, 
that whatever may be established, as to the credibility of the BuddhUt 
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chronicles, will not go to establish in any appreciable degree their value 
for the pre-Buddhist period. But to return. This first instalment of 
the history— for the Dipavansa is an earlier and rougher compilation 
from the same materials as the Mahavansa — was issued in the 4th 
century or soon after the end of it. From that time to about A.D. 1300 
(the reign of Parakramabahu IV.) it was continueLl, we know not by 
whom or with what intermissions. It may be that it was constantly 
added to— after one reign or after eight short reigns, chapter by chapter 
— or it may be that only at long intervals a large piece was written up. 
We are not told. But we arc told that from A.D. 1300 it was inter- 
mitted. Four hundred and fifty years later, Kirti Sri Raja Sinha 
ordered it to be written up to date. How far it was then written up 
from imagination and how far there were public records out of which it 
could be authentically written up — ^this is a very interesting question, 
and one which we are not without materials for answering. From 
A.D. 1760 to the occupation of Kandy by the English forms, so to speak, 
a thii’d part. By how many hands, or at what dates this was compiled, 

I do not know. Now for the tests of which I have promiseil to give 
specimens. We have means of testing the history, with varying degrees 
of accuracy, at or near each of the critical periods ; the foundation of 
Anuradhapura (that is, at the point when the claim to historical 
materials begins) ; the beginning of the fifth century, close upon the 
issue of Part I. ; and during Part II., that is, the part written up in 

A. D. 1750. For the period since A.D. 1750, there are of course abundant 
means of verification. What are these tests '/ For the beginning, tho 
edicts of King Asoka, the great Indian Emi>eror, inscribed on rocks and 
pillars about India : for about A.D. 400, the travels of Fa Hien, the 
Chinese Pilgrim, who then visited Anuradhapura, and for the latter 
jmrt of tlie 17th century (besides all tlie Portuguese and Hutch works) 
the account of Robert Knox. The Mahavansa and Dipavansa tell us 
that it was Asoka IMyadasi who sent Mahinda to establish Buddhism 
here, in the reign of the Sinhalese King Tissa. They fix the date of 
this, and say a great deal both about Asoka and about the mission of 
Mahinda. Asoka is a person whose place in history is fixed with 
certainty by his coming into contact with European history by his 
relations with several Greek kings, whom ho mentions ; he is also a 
person whose acts and views are well known to us from his writings — 
writings which may almost be called voluminous — on the rocks and 
pillars to which I have referred. The date of his anointing, or, as we 
should say, coronation, was B.c. 270, and his edicts were issued between 

B. c. 260 and 230. With this date the Mahavansa does not exactly agree, 
it is about sixty years out. Of this discrepancy a very probable 
explanation has been suggested ; and the error is probably little more 
than a miscalculation. But even supposing the date to be sixty years 
out, it was impossible for a writer six centuries later to get even as near 
as that to it, if he had not definite records to rely upon. Apart from 
the question of date, the representation which the Mahavansa gives of 
Asoka is verified by his own edicts, both in general and in detail. The 
names of his father and grandfather, and that his grandfather was the 
first of the dynasty, set up by a certain Brahman — these points are 
confirmed by the Greek historian. That he was not always a Buddhist,, 
but was converted to Buddhism aftor his consecration, that he made 
great efforts for the promulgation of Buddhism, which reached as far as 
Ceylon, — in these main points the edicts bear out the chronicle. That 
in his time a council or assembly of Buddhist monks for settling the 
text of the sacred books was held, this the edicts do not say ; but there 
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is much in them — in particular the king’s increase in definite acquaint- 
ance with the technicalities of Buddhism and with definite books, and 
his respectful relations \^dth the monks of Magadha — there is much, 
I say, that is more than compatible with such a council. But the 
veracity of the Mahavansa in a particular detail has been confirmed 
from another source, which may well be I’eckoned wnth the edicts of 
Asoka, namely, the relic box found by General Cunningham in the 
dagaba at Sanchi. This box must date not much later than B.C. 200, 
and it bears the name of ‘‘Majjhima, the Teacher of the Himavat.” 
Now the Mahavansa enumerates the persons who were sent in Asoka’s 
time, by Moggali, the chief of the Buddhist community, to dificrent 
countries, and among them specifies Majjhima as having been sent to 
the Himavat, This is alone enough to prove that the writer of the 
Mahavansa had access to detailed and reliable history of the latter part 
of the third century. It bears out the statement of his Preface and 
Commentaries that he drew his materials from the archives of the monks 
of the Great Vihara in Anuradhapura ; and renders it, I think, im- 
possible to suppose him mistaken when he attributes the foundation of 
that monastery to Mahinda, the son of Asoka. At the same time it 
will be seen that this striking verification, concerned as it is entirely 
with Mahinda, Asoka, and Asoka’s ancestry in I ndia, does not afford any 
presumption whatever that there were records kept in Ceylon before 
Mahinda came or the Mahavihara was established. Compared with 
this, the verification supplied of Hien, the Chinese traveller, is slight ; 
and what is more, it is not much needed, because the date of his visit 
was very near to — a little previous to — that of the publication of the 
Mahavansa itself ,* that is, Ffl Hien came at a time for which we know 
for certain that the chronicler’s history was nearly contemporary. Still 
it is interesting to notice their agreement. From considerations into 
which I cannot now enter, I think the date of his visit may be fixed in 
all probability to the earliest year of the reign of King Mahandma, about 
A.D. 412. Those, we learn from the Mahavansa, were the flourishing 
days of Anuradhapura. The kings of that period were accomplished, 
—some in art, and some in .science, — literature was thriving, as the 
Mahavansa itself proves ; sculpture especially, and images are men- 
tioned ; and the stimulus which had promoted these was intercourse 
with India, of which intercourse the bringing of the tooth relic by a 
Brahman princess and the visit of the Great Commentator to Buddha- 
ghosa were illustrations. Further, about this period the rivalry ran very 
high between the two principal monastic establishments of Anuradhapura, 
the Mahavihara (from which the Mahavansa issued) and the Abhayagiri 
Vihara ; each in turn obtaining the pre-eminence and securing royal 
patronage; though several, perhaps most of the kings, are represented 
as patronising both, Fd Hien begins by repeating what he learnt of the 
tradition about the early inhabitants of Ceylon and of the visits of the 
Buddha to the island, just as they are recorded in the Mahavansa. 
Then he describes the magnificence of the dagabas, and the vast number 
of the monks in the viharas to w^hich these dagabas belonged. He was 
most impressed by the Abhayagiri Dagaba : it was 400 cubits high and 
adorned with gold and silver and precious stones. In its monastery 
there were 6,000 monks. The Mahaviha held in his eyes quite a 
secondary position, though it had 3,000 monks. But a monk of very 
high attainments had just died then, and there was living at the Ch'aitya 
Hill (long afterwards called Mihintale) — which also belonged to the 
Mahavihara — a famous monk, Dhammagutta. He speaks of the Vihara 
of the Tooth, and gives a long account of the perahera— or carrying 
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round in procession — of the tooth, but it is at the Abhayagiri — not at 
the Mahavihara — that he describes the chief ceremonies as taking place. 
Among the splendours of the city, which was all well-built and well- 
kept, he admired especially an image of the Buddha, 20 cubits high, 
made of green jade. This may well have been one of the very images 
specified in the thirty-seventh chapter of the Mahavaiisa, and it was 
made of green jade, a material which is not to be obtained, I believe, in 
any quantity in Ceylon, and which must, therefore, have been brought 
from India. It is interesting, I think, to notice, though it cannot 
surprise us, how closely the picture given by this intelligent visitor 
agrees with the narrative of the native historian. From the fifth century 
I leap to the seventeenth. The testimony of Robert Knox is the more 
remarkable because it bears upon the period for which — as I have 
already remarked — the verified chronicle was not contemporaneous. If 
it is found to support the verified chronicle, it will prove that the latter 
was made from contemporaneous records. Knox was detained in the 
Kandyan country from about 1660 to about 1680. He gives a very full 
account of the person, character, habits and policy of the King Raja 
Sinha, tells us where the king lived, and describes his relations with the 
Portuguese and with the Dutch. He reports the condition of many of the 
towns, Kandy, Badulla, Anuradhapura and Alut Nuwara ; describes the 
customs of the people, and gives a very vivid picture of their religion as 
he saw it. In all this he may be said on the w'hole to confirm the 
Mahavansa — not indeed in its estimates of the proportion of things — 
but in its general representation of events and facts. The Mahavansa 
gives of Raja Sinha II. a less unfavourable account than Knox. Knox 
describes him as a tyrant of diabolical brutality and cruelty, but not 
without very oonshlerable capacities for governing, of great personal 
strength and activity, and a warlike and fearless temper. The Mahavansa 
calls him (96*6) “an imperious man, whom none could approach or 
conquer, and bravo as a lion, courageous, endowed with great strength 
of body,” and tells several anecdotes of his athletic feats. And again 
“ an imperious ruler.” But it gives him credit for great zeal for Buddhism, 
protecting the religion, etc., while Knox gives one the impression that 
ne cared little for it, and in fact, preferred Christians — as being more 
trustworthy— to Buddhists ; still he practised Buddhism outwardly and 
gave gifts. Some of the difference may be explained by the supposition 
that the part of Raja Sinha s reign on which the Mahavansa dwells is 
the earlier part, in which his struggles were against the Portuguese. 
Knox was there in the latter, when it was the Dutch who were the 
enemy. In fact, I think it is probable that either the burning of Kandy 
or the great rebellion in 1666, which drove the King away, also broke 
up the offiice of the King’s recorder, and scattered the historians. 
These disasters arc mentioned by Knox, not by the Mahavansa. The 
Mahavansa doubtless exaggerates Raja Sinha’s successes against the 
Portuguese, laying emphasis only on his victories. But it admits that 
the “ wicked unbelievers, after their defeat,” began again to plunder the 
districts, and that the King went to Dighavapi, in the eastern part of 
the island. There, the historian tells up, he destroyed a Portuguese fort 
and gave it to the Dutch. The victories of the Dutch are credited to 
Raja Sinha ; for he is said to have destroyed their forts all round the 
island, and utterly destroyed and expelled the Portuguese. This refers 
to what took place in the earlier part of his reign before Knox’s time. 
“ He established,” says the native history, “ the people of Olanda in 
places bordering the sea, that they might guard Lanka and hinder the 
enemy. And he commanded them to come to him every year with 
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presents.” Knox most curiously confirms, not this view of the case, 
but the statement that this was the Sinhalese view of the case. He 
tells us that the Dutch took great pains to flatter the king, and to 
persuade him that they were in Ceylon merely as his servants and 
messengers. The Dutch, knowing his proud spirit, make their advantage 
of it, by flattering him with their ambassadors, telling him that they 
are his majesty’s humble subjects and servants, and that it is out of 
their loyalty to him that they build forts, and keep watchers round 
about his country, to prevent foreign nations and enemies from coming, 
and that they are thus employed in his majesty’s service ; so it is for 
sustenance which they want that occasioned their coming up into his 
majesty’s country.” Knox tells us that Kandy had been burnt by them, 
and that the king lived, all the latter part of his reign, in Hewaheta 
(probably at Hanguranketa) in retirement. The Mahavansa says nothing 
of this, except that the king went to the east part of the island. But in 
its silence it agrees with Knox : for it never mentions this king’s being 
at Kandy or building anything there. In Knox’s minute account of 
the perahera at Kandy, there is no allusion to the Tooth, nor is there 
any reference to it in all his description of the religion, though he 
specifies the Bo-tree and the Footprint. It is quite certain in fact that 
he had never heard of the Tooth. The Mahavansa tells us that Raja 
Kinha’s father had placed the Tooth in safe hiding. Whatever may be 
the truth about that — whether the Sinhalese or the Portuguese account 
of its fate be correct — the Mahavansa admits that it was not in Kandy. 
Such are some illustrations of the work of verifying or testing our 
island histories, in which T invite the members of this learned Society 
to combine. The instances which I have chosen are no doubt among 
the most striking ; but each of them requires fuller and more exact 
treatment than I have given it ; and there are many more lodes to be 
worked, even in the same mine. Then there is the wide field of 
buildings, monuments and inscriptions to supply new tests for these 
Pali histories, and beside these the Sinhalese histories, which treat of 
the recent period and of the low country, where they come directly under 
the test of the Portuguese and Dutch chronicles and records. Of the 
matters I have touched upon, the whole, I believe, can be read in 
English ; but of the Rajawaliya and its companions a good English 
translation is still, I believe, wanting. To translate the later portions 
of that work, and comjiare them minutely with Ribeyro and the other 
European writers, would be, if I am not mistaken, labour well spent. 
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CHRISTIANITr AND MISSIONS IN CEYLON. 

Tennbnt says in his History of Ceylon ” that “ the fanatical propa* 
fijandism of the PortugaevSc reared for itself a monument in the abiding 
and expanding influence of the Roman Catholic faith. This flourished 
in every province and hamlet where it was implanted by the Franciscans, 
whilst the doctrines of the Reformed Church of Holland, never preached 
beyond the walls of the fortresses, are now extinct throughout the 
island, with the exception of an expiring community at Colombo.” This 
latter statement is exaggerated ; the Wolfendahl Dutch Reformed Church 
in Colombo is a flourisliing community, albeit its services are in English, 
and its chaplain is Irish l^rcsbyterian. The same may be said of the 
Galle Church, ministered to by a parson of the Church of Scotland, and 
there are also small bodies of adherents in Jaffna and Matara. What 
made the Franciscans so successful was their easy adaptation of the 
Roman Catholic faith as a companion to, instead of opponent of, Budd- 
hism, and their giving long honorific Portuguese names to the natives in 
bapti.sm, which the latter gladly added to their Sinhalese names, retaining 
them for three centuries to this day, though many of them now make 
no profession of any form of Christianity, When the Dutch seized the 
maritime provinces, many of the Portuguese with their Roman Catholic 
priests settled in villages within the territory of the Kandian king, 
seven hundred of them in this way at Ruanwcla. No doubt much 
mixture of races took place j for even Dutch soldiers were permitted to 
marry Sinhalese women, provided the latter professed Christianity. 
Money was reatUly paid by the Sinhalese to both the Portuguese and 
Dutch for the privilege of prefixing Don to their names. 

Ilie Roman Catholic Missions have prospered under the tolerant 
British rule in Ceylon, and they number by far the largest body of 
Christians, the old Portuguese Mission being lately transferred from the 
care of the Archbishop of Goa to that of the newly-appointed Archbishop 
of Ceylon, who has three bishops under him at Colombo, Kandy, and 
Jaffna, There is a large number of priests and teachers ; and educational 
establishments (notably St. Benedict’s) are maintained at Colombo, as 
well as at Kandy and Jaffna. 

The Anglican Church has had a bishop of Colombo since 1845, who 
has the oversight of the chaplains and clergymen settled over regular 
English congregations as well as of the agents of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and in a less degree of the agents of the 
Church Missionary Society. The latter have a Conference of their own 
to settle the affairs and arrangements of their Missions: But all branches 
of the Anglican Church in the island have united through representatives 
to support a Synod necessitated by the disendowment and disestablish- 

880 
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ment of both the Episcopal and Pi’esbyterian chaplains in Ceylon, which 
was consummated between 1881 and 1888, the life claims of all incum- 
bents in office before the earlier year being reserved. St. Thomas’s 
College, Colombo, is a very notable and useful educational institution in 
connection with the Anglican Church, 

Our estimate of the number of Christians in Ceylon is over 10 per cent, 
of the total population, as follows : — 

Total population in 1893, about 3,070,000. 

Total of Christians, about 310,000, distributed as follows . 


The Romanists with .. 23.'), 000 


The Episcopalians with 27,000 

The Presbyterians and Congregationalists with 14,000 

The Wesleyans with 25,000 

The Baptists with 7,000 

Salvation Army, etc 2,000 


The w’hole Protestant community with 75,000 


By the Census of 1881 the Christians were given at 267,977 ; in 1891 
they were 302,127, an increase of 13 percent., while the general population 
only increased 9 per cent. 

We are, however, most interested in the history and operations of 
Evangelical Missions at work in Ceylon. The Baptist Mission agents 
came first, arriving in 1812; the Wesleyans in 1814 ; the agents of the 
American Home and Foreign Mission in 1816 ; and the Church Mission 
in 1818 ; while a number of agents of General Booth’s Salvation Army 
under “Major” Tucker (formerly Commissioner in the Indian Civil 
Service) arrived in 1885-6. 


PROGRESS OF MISSION WORK IN CEYLON. 

I. — The work of the American Mission has been confined to stations 
in the densely-populated Jaffna Peninsula, where a succession of godly, 
devoteil men and women have done an immense amount of good ; more 
of the agents of this society, perhaps, than of any English Society have 
lived and died among the Tamil people whom they had come from the 
Far West to instruct and evangelise. The work done in female education 
has been especially valuable ; while Dr. Green’s Medical Class of native 
students, and his compilations and translations of medical works into 
Tamil, have been productive of great benefit to the whole island, A 
Christian College, and Industrial Technical Schools for the Jaffnese, are 
among the fruits of the Mission. Among the honoured names of the 
agents are Father and Mrs. Spaulding, Dr. Poor, Miss Agnew, Messrs, 
and Mesdames Saunders, Smith, Howlands, Hastings, etc. An interesting 
feature of this Mission is the succession of father and son in carrying on 
the work. (See references in Appendix Extracts from “ Trip Round the 
Island.”) 

II. — The history of The Church Mission in Ceylon up to 1868 is 
recorded in a little Jubilee Memorial volume by Rev, J. I. Jones. The 
principal work of the Society has been in the vicini^ of Colombo 
and Cotta, in Kandy, in the southern province at Baddegama, in 
Kurunegala, and itinerary work throughout the Central and parts of 
the North-Western, North- Central, and Western provinces. This refers 
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to the Sinhalese Mission. The Tamil Mission has an agency in the 
Jaffna Peninsula. Churches and congregations with native jiastors, 
boarding schools for girls as well as boys, vernacular and English 
schools, a Christian college, and theological and normal classes, all form 
features of the Sinhalese and Tamil Missions as seen in the present day ; 
and a large number of staunch Christian families at each station testify 
to the good work done through the Chiu’ch Missionary Society. All the 
native pastors have their salaries provided through native Church 
Councils, which receive a grant-in-aid from the Home Committee of an 
annually diminishing amount, the saving being given to evangelistic 
work. The Rev. William Oakley, of ths Mission, lived and worked in 
the island, without ever returning to England, for fifty-two years, until 
his death as a retired missionary in Nuwara Eliya in 1886. Much good 
literary and educational as well as evangelistic work has been done by 
Church missionaries, especially in connection with the language ; the 
names of Lambrick, Ward, Selkirk, Trimnell, Marsh, Fenn, Jones, 
Higgins, Simmons, Coles, and Oriffith being familiar in this connection. 
An interesting branch is the Tamil Coolie Mission, which is under the 
ministerial charge of Church missionaries, with catechists and school- 
masters, assisted by a lay and undenominational committee from among 
the planters and merchants, who are responsible for the funds, all save 
the salaries of the missionaries, which are provided by the home com- 
mittee. The coolies on the estates scattered all over the hill country are 
the objects of the Mission’s teaching and care, and on many plantations 
schools are opened for the instruction of the children. 

HI. — The Baptist Mission is the oldest of the Protestant Missions, 
having commenced in Ceylon in 1814. It had never extended its work 
much, however, beyond the neighbourhood of Colombo, Kandy, and Matala, 
until the Rev. H. R. Pigott entered on the Sabaragamuwa province, and the 
Rev. H. W. Lapbam on the North Matala district. Both these mission- 
aries have now retired, and there is only one (Rev. F, D. Waldork) in 
the field, who, however, is shortly to have colleagues from England. The 
Rev. E. (the ** Apostolic ”) Hanicll did a great work among the Sinhalese 
in this Mission, and the Rev. C. Carter proved himself one of the best 
linguists, his Sinhalese dictionary, grammar, and Bible, as well as his 
preaching in the language, being much appreciated. 

IV.— The Wesleyan Mission is perhaps the most important of Pro- 
testant evangelistic agencies in Ceylon, for it is the only one that works 
in the Northern and Eastern, as well as in the Western, Southern, 
Central and Uva divisions. It was commenced in 1816, and has included 
many notable men, a number of whom have made their mark as Oriental, 
Pali or Sinhalese scholars. Among these were the revered and learned 
Rev. Messrs. Clough, Gogorly and Spence Hardy, and in more recent 
times Dr. Kilner, Messrs. Scott, Rigg, Nicholson and Langdon. Spence 
Hardy’s Jubilee Memorials” is one of the most cheering books ever 
published with an account of Missions, or indeed in connection with 
Ceylon. The extension of this Mission of late years to Hambantota 
district, and to the province of Uva, as well as in the Batticaloa district, 
iudicates special life and activity* Ceylon must be one of the most 
important fields in the world of the Wesleyan Mission, and a laige 
number of flourishing Native Churches (some of them self-supporting) 
and schools afford evidences of blessing. 

The following remarks are taken from an address by Mr. John 
Ferguson, at a Breakfast Meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary Society at 
Exeter Hall, in May 1884 : — 

<< There are no more valuable Christian missions in the world than 
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those which .have settled in Ceylon. Geographically, Ceylon is the 
centre of the Eastern world. With reference to Asia, it has become 
very much what England has been so long in relation to Europe and the 
Western world. Christianity and education have made great progress 
in Ceylon, and there can be no question of the important bearing which 
the advance of Christianity, civilisation, and education there will have 
upon the vast continent oiE India, upon Burmah, Siam, and Cambodia, 
and even upon China. In Ceylon ten per cent, of the children of a 
school-going age are being educated ; in India the proportion is less 
than one per cent. From our island Sinhalese and Tamils are going out 
as teachers, also as magistrates and lawyers, to Madras, and some are 
even finding their way eastward to the Straits and on towards China. 
Most of these young men have been educated in mission-schools under 
the influence of Christianity, and wherever they go they carry with 
them and . disseminate a civilising and, I trust, Christian spirit ; so that 
when you are working in Ceylon you are benefiting not only the people 
there, but the inhabitants of Southern India, and, directly or indirectly, 
the peoples of Indo-China, who, as Buddhists chiefly, are in such close 
relations to Lanka (Ceylon), the sacred land of Buddhism, While 
travelling in steamers and on railways, I have often heard disparaging 
remarks about mission work in Asia. Merchants and others who have 
been in the East often say they have never seen much good result from 
the work of missionaries. I ask them whether they have ever gone 
into the jungle, the country districts and villages, or even to the native 
churches* in the bigger towns, and seen the missionary at work there. 
* No,’ they reply, ‘ they had never seen him at work in the jungle.’ I 
have; I have again and again gone with the missionaries to their 
districts, and have seen for myself the good they are accomplishing. I 
have heard the testimony of the people themselves to the power of 
Christianity, 1 have astonished English and American friends by telling 
them of villages and districts in Ceylon, where Tamils and Sinhalese 
are as earnest and practical Christians as any in England or in America. 
In these days of scepticism you might fairly challenge men who deny 
the success of Christian missions and the good they are doing to send 
out a commission to Ceylon, to visit these Binlmlese and Tamil villages, 
where the j^eople have their own jmstora of their own race and locally 
supported, their Sunda 3 ’'-schools and day-schools, and where you might 
imagine yourself to be in the centre of England or in the most Christian 
part of America. The time is coming when you may fairly look for 
reaping a great harvest in Ceylon, if you persevere with your missionary 
work in that island. T believe that the progress of Christianity and 
education there will be not only in an arithmetical, but a geometrical 
progression ere long, so that we may see Christianity i)ermeate the whole 
island. One word with regard to the influence of laj^men. I have often 
felt, not only that inadequate support is given to mission work, but that 
missionaries themselves often meet with opposition from some of their 
countrymen, who go out into those regions on a mission which (as I 
heard described by Canon Westcott in Westminster Abbey on Sunday 
last) is more in the nature of selfishness than of self-sacrifice. I would 
impress upon the pastors assembled here to-day the great importance of 
seeing that the young men of their Churches destined for a Colonial 
or Indian life are true Christian laymen, because the influence of such 
upon their servants and others who observe their consistent life is 
immensely in favour of the spread of Christianity. When the natives 
observe that the civil servant, the layman—say the British merchant 
with whom they deal in business — ^is honest, truthful, and upright, they 
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will say, ‘ He is a specimen of Christianity, we can trust him, and there 
mast be something in bis religion.’ ” 

Wesley Christian College, Colombo, is the most notable educational 
institution in connection with this Mission. The South Ceylon Mission 
has now been divided into three districts : Colombo and the Western 
province; Galle and the Southern province ; Kandy and the Negombo 
district, as well as the Central and'Uva provinces. 

The work of the North Ceylon Wesleyan Mission, with its important 
agencies, colleges and schools at Jaffna, Point Pedro, Patticaloa, and 
Trincomalee, deserves special mention. (Sec Appendix Extracts from 
“ Trip round the Island.”) 

V.— The Salvation Aemy, under “Commissioner” Booth-Tucker, 
commenced work in Ceylon a few years back : the agents chiefly confine 
their operations to the big towns. There are a few other evangelistic 
agencies dependent on individual effort. 


KESULTS OP DISESTABLISHMENT IN CEYLON. 

(^From “ TJie Liberator Jamiary 1892.) 

Mr. J. FERf4USON, the editor of the Ceylon Ohnerrer, who was actively 
engaged in the movement for Disestablishment in Ceylon, being now in 
this country, the Executive Committee of the Liberation Society invited 
him to attend their sitting on the 30th November, to afford information 
relative to the results of the measure adopted ten years ago. We are 
gltKl to be able to give publicity to the more important points of Mr, 
Perguson’s statement. 

“My object,” he said, “is to draw your attention to a few of the 
main results of the good work accomplished some years back in the 
leading Crown colony of the Empire, very much through the aid of the 
Liberation Society. One encouragement to the friends of religious 
equality is the fact that, in less than seven years from the formation of 
our Ceylon branch of the Liberation Society (of which I liad the 
privilege to be hon. secretary), the result aimed at was achieved. The 
late Sir W, Mac Arthur led a discussion in the House of Commons, 
supported by your society. After the debate and division, and a similar 
one in the Ceylon Legislative Council, it was felt that the battle was 
virtually won, and that no truly Libeml Cabinet could maintain the 
Ceylon ecclesiastical votes. Accordingly one of the earliest instructions 
of the Governor of Ceylon, after Mr. Gladstone’s Government came into 
power in 1880, was to prepare and pass an ordinance to put an end to 
all ecclesiastical appointments and votes, and to arrange for handing 
over ecclesiastical offices to duly responsible bodies or representative 
trustees. 

“ The fact being made known that a Bill granting five years* gHace, 
and securing the vested interests of existing incumbents, was to be 
introduced, the bishop in Ceylon, his clergy, and leading lay supporters, 
at once took steps to prepare for the inevitable, and convened a meeting 
of a synod representing Uie diocese. 

“The Dlsendowment Ordinance was passed in December 1881. It 
provided that no further ecclesiastical appointments should be made by 
the Government ; that the salaries of the bishop and chaplains (Anglican 
or Presbyterian) falling vacant should be paid to trustees for the 
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respective churches to June 30th, 1886, when all such payments should 
cease ; bishops or chaplains surviving that period were to continue to 
receive the allowances until they retired or died. It also provided that 
all church edifices should be given over in tiTist to the properly con- 
stituted representative bodies, in a good state of repair, on July 1st, 1886, 
It may, therefore, be said that, save in regard to vested interests, the 
Ceylon Government has been free from all official connection with 
religion for five years. 

“ What is the result ? From the taxpayers’ point of view, possibly it 
might be said — * not much,’ few of the most highly pahi appointments 
having as yet fallen in ; and the direct ‘ Ecclesiastical Vote’ has only 
diminished by twenty-five per cent., or from 86,000 rupees to 64,000 
rupees ; but if incidentals, repairs to edifices, travelling allowances, etc., 
are counted, the saving to the public revenue would be considerably 
larger. But no opponent of these votes made much of the loss or saving 
on revenue ; it was the wrong principle, and the bad moral effect of 
the State-connection, which were chiefly condemned. I am confident, 
however, that the Governor of Ceylon and his advisers are heartily glad 
to be relieved of the anomaly of appointing chaplains to different 
churches, whether on the advice of the bishop or on their own responsi- 
bility. As to the effect on the community as a whole, I can affirm that 
in our little island, even with its small proportion of Christians, the adop- 
tion of the principles of the Liberation Scxjioty has already borne 
striking and most satisfactory fruit. 

“ Notwithstanding that the Bishop of Colombo since 1881 has lost 
his archdeacon, the chaplain of St. Paul’s, Kandy, and six or seven 
other State-appointed and State-endowed chaplains, I am enabled, on 
his (Dr. Copleston’s) own authority, to tell you that the diocese of 
Colombo shows no sign of weakness in consequence of the withdrawal! 
of State-aid. Indeed, the bishop stated, at the synod held last year, that 
‘ in the four years since the final withdrawal of State-aid, the clerical 
order had increased by ten, which is nearly 20 per cent.’ I can say that 
at no period in the history of the Anglican Church in the island has 
there been so much healthful life and activity on the part of the clei’gy, 
or so much lively interest or personal or pecuniary support on the part 
of the laity, as since the voluntary self-supporting system has come into 
operation. I do not think I go too far in saying that Dr. Copleston 
would be unwilling, if he were offered, to return to the old system. 

“ I should like to speak of the more self-denying and hard-working 
class of clergymen who have made their ap}iearancc since disendowment 
took place. Nearly all the clergymen now have multiplied services and 
varied work, such as wore unknown during the greater part of the era 
of the dry, perfunctory discharge of obligations under tne State official 
regime, 

*• I might perhaps be told that one effect of the withdrawal of State- 
support in Ceylon in the case of the Anglican Church has been an 
increased demand on the liberality of friends in England. This is 
certainly true in respect of endowment funds which have been started, 
more especially that for the bishopric, to which certain home societies 
have very liberally subscribed — ^in some cases on condition of local 
amounts being forthcoming. 

“ 1 have not much to say about the Presbyterian section of the Ceylon 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, because no vacancy in their few chap- 
laincies have occurred. The Presbytery of Ceylon (small in membership 
as it is) has, however, not been idle in respect of the future maintenanci^ 
of that branch of the Church, and, indeed, in respect of one division— 

25 
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the Keformed Dutch Church — Dotahlc departures have been taken, two 
new (diurch edifices and a manse having been erected in Colombo within 
the disestablishment era ; chiefly, however, through property endow- 
ments belonging to the Wolfendahl Church from the time of the Dutch, 
though partly also through voluntaiy subscriptions. An assistant-chap- 
lain had also come fi’ora Scotland to Colombo, and a Wesleyan-trained 
minister has been accepted by the Presbytery, and inducted as minister 
to the church at Point-de-Galle, in the absence on leave of the chaplain. 

“Another most desirable result is this, that while a good example has 
been shown for several years before by a handful of (^ongregationalists 
(Daj)tists and Independents) in their self-supporting Colombo church, 
as well as in some Baptist and Wesleyan native churches, yet un- 
doubtedly the fact that solf-mpyort had to be taken up in so practical 
a way by the Anglican English churches has given a stimulus to this 
principle throughout the island, and Anglican (English-speaking and 
native) missionaries and Wesleyan, Baptist, and Aineiican Mission 
churclies* are now vieing with each other in showing what they can do 
for the support of the ministry, and in releasing funds from home in the 
case of the longer established mission churches, 

“As regards the general effect of disestablishment and disendowment, 
I have no hesitation in saying that it has produced a more charitable 
brotherly feeling among the different bodies of Christians, and brought 
them more into line in their aggressive work on heathenism. The Bishop 
of Colombo is more widely esteemed and trusted in view of the moderate 
liberal views on many questions he has propounded of late years, as 
well as from the knowledge of his learning and piety. He has taken an 
active and leading part in more than one good work in connection with 
Christians of other denominations— more especially in connection with 
education and the grievances of managers of schools.” 

Mr. Ferguson also referred to the question of the Buddhist tempora- 
lities in Ceylon, which, he said, furnished a striking illustration of the 
evil of State endowments. When the island was conquered a guarantee 
was given that the temple endowments should be maintained inviolate, 
instead of being dependent on the will of the Kandyan kings. Many of 
the priests, becoming independent, grew careless and sensual, so that 
teaching in the temple schools ceased. In several districts, the priests 
became odious in the estimation of the people. On the other hand, 
where the temples had no endowments the priests attended to their 
duties and retained the respect of the people. The oiiginal blunder has 
been perpetuated in spite of remonstrances from some experienced officers 
of the Crown, and Sir Arthur Gordon’s scheme of 1889 is likely to prove 
a failure. It appointed local committees to look after the endowments ; 
but, through the apathy of the Buddhist laymen and the opposition of 
the priests, who object to the control of laymen, confusion is likely to be 
the result.* 

^ The following are the main provisions of Sir Arthur Gordon’s Ordinance, 
but if they were strictly carried out and lay trustees generally appointed, 
it is the opinion, quoted by the Bishop of Colombo, that not one in a hundred 
of those now becoming Buddhist priests would join : — 

“ All property, movable or immovable, belonging or in any wise apper- 
taining to or appropriated to the use of any temple, together with all the 
issues, rents, and profits of the same^ and all offerings made for the use of 
such temple other than the pudgalika offerings which are offered for the 
exclusive personal use of any individual priest, shall vest in the trustee of 
such temple, subject, however, to any leases or other tenancies, charges, and 
incumbrances affecting any such immovable property ; and such issues, 
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“ Referring to India, Mr. Ferguson said that the time had come when 
the Government might follow the precedent established in Ceylon, and 
so fulfil the promise of the Queen’s proclamation. There was no need 
for ecclesiastical grants for civil servants and railway men, as they were 
sufficiently paid to provide religious ministrations for themselves, and 
the troops could be otherwise provided for. The ecclesiastical grants 
were paid out of funds mainly raised from Hindoos and Moliammedans, 
and he hoped that what had been done at Ceylon would encourage 
efforts to put an end to the State-support of religion in India.” 

Mb. Cabvell Williams, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr, 
Ferguson for his attendance and deeply interesting statements, said that 
the Committee would be able from those statements, so full and so 
lucid, to judge of the value of the services which he hafi rendered to the 
Disestablishment movement in Ceylon. 

rents, profits, and offerings shall be approj^riated by such trustee for the 
following purposes and no other : — 

(а) the proper repair and furnishing of such temple and the upkeep of the 

roads and buildings belonging thereto ; 

(б) the maintenance of the priesthood and ministerial officers attached to 

such temple ; 

(c) the due performance of religious services and ceremonies as heretofore 
carried on, in, or by, or in connection with, such temple ; 

(rf) the promotion of education ; 

(e) the relief of the poor in the case of a ddwdla, and the customary 
hospitality to priests and others in the case of a vihdra j 

fy) the i^ayment of compensation under section 43 or 11 : 

(ff) the payment of such share of the expenses incurred in carrying out 
the provisions of this Ordinance as shall be determined by the 
provincial committee. 
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COLOSSAL FIGUBB OF BUDDHA. 

Frmi Snffravitig in **Afi Jowtnal'* 




APPENDIX VIII. 

THE PRESENT STATE OP BUDDHISM IN CEYLON. 

The Bishop op Colombo on Buddhism.* 

(JRevUiv hy Mr, J, Fergtmn,) 

1 THINK the bishop may be complimented, if not heartily congratulated 
on the able way in which he has discharged the self-imposed duty of 
affoitlirig a fair representation of “Buddhism” in Ceylon — of its histoiy 
in the past and its condition at the present time. Still more may all 
who are interested in the correct state of things being desciihed for the 
benefit of readers in England — in Europe and America too — feel a deep 
satisfaction at the apijearanee of this volume. Since its announcement 
was made, I have been able, whenever asked for information about 
Ceylon Buddhism, to advise all and sundry, literary, ministerial or 
missionary enquirers, to wait for the latest and most authentic informa- 
tion until Dr. Oopleston’s w’ork appeared ; and I am quite satisfied that 
a felt need is now supplied, and that here we have, what will be for 
many years to come, the standard authority and book of reference on 
all questions connected with Ceylon Buddhism. Behind the shield of 
these learned and yet very simple and easily-followed chapters, the 
average Englishniaii who has never left the old country will be quite 
able to counteract the absurd glosses and glamours which the versifying 
of Edwin Arnold, and the lectures (more than the books) of Rhys Davids 
and other Western so-called Buddhists, have mit on the system to make 
it attmetive to the ignorant and curious in England and America who 
are ever seeking after something new. Studiously moderate in language, 
fair and courteous to opponents almost in some instances to the point 
of weakness, fully acknowledging anything that is good in Buddhiam — 
it is impossible for any one to say that the bishop is not a trustworthy 
exponent and arbiter when he delineates what he knows or has seen, or 
weighs the system and its fruits in the balance. 

The evidence of his careful enquiry and erudition, of his adequate 
acquaintance with all past and present authorities, and of his industry 
in bringing his work to the level of the very latest results, is most fully 
manifest. The volume is therefore, to my mind, a very satisfying one, 
albeit on a wide and difiicult subject. Dr. Copleston, with his great 
philological acquirements and close acquaintance with Oriental as well 
as Western literature on the subject, does not hesitate to criticise very 
keenly some of the weak points in the work of previous writers. The 

“ Buddhism, Primitive and Present, in Magadha and in Ceylon,” by 
Reginald Stephen Copleston, D.D., Bishop of Colombo, President of the Ceylon 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Longmans, Oreen 4t Co., London, 1892. 
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bishop even corrects blunders on the part of Professor Bhys Davids, Dr. 
Oldenburg, and others. Of course the ordinary lay reader cannot interpose 
here ; but from the clear, adequate way in which the case is put from 
both sides, in respect of disputed points, 1 shall be much surprised if 
there is a reversal of the bishop’s judgment on any essential matters. 

Allusion has already been made to indications of weakness in straining 
after an excess of courtesy ; for example, in the conclndiiig chapter on 
“ Present Customs and Conduct of the Buddhist Laity in Ceylon.’* Dr. 
Copleston, in explaining the difficulties encountered in his attempt to 
treat this brancJi of his theme, alludes to his personal relations with 
those of whom he is to write, and he feels that every unfavourable 
feature in his picture may arouse resentment, or give praise to people 
whom he esteems, and desires to j^lease. The words 1 have italicised 
might surely well be omitted. It is no part of the duty of the historian, 
or even of the descriptive writer, to think of pleasing a class or a 
people who have become subjects for his pen. In some parts of the 
book there are marks of haste and of a want of literary finish and lucid 
arrangement, due, we may be sure, to the distance between author and 
publisher and printer, and the impossibility therefore of giving that final 
supervision and finishing touches which are of much importance in a 
work of this kind brought up to date. 

Let me now more particularly describe the volume. It is one of some 
500 pages octavo ,* the body of the work, divided into four parts and 
thirty-one chapters, occupies 486 pages ; but the type used is so large and 
so well spaced out that, while it is a pleasure to read as it stands, the 
matter might well be got into an ordinary volume of 300 pages. The 
authorities arc moat fully and freely given in notes to the pages ; but 
apart from these there are not many notes with information in small 
type, often such a distraction in works of this kind. The only appendix 
is a short paper on Sirimddhamapura not being Kandy ; and in a post- 
script to this, dated ‘*July 1892,” reference is made to Mr. Henry 
Parker’s announcement in the Ceylon Literary Register tYioX he possesses 
an^le and conclusive information on the subject. 

Then, in addition, there are two indexes of a few pages each. — 1. With 
“ Pali and Sinhalese proper names,” 2, “ Subjects and European proper 
names.” 

In his preface Dr. Copleston explains that he has tried to treat his 
subject in a way at once popular enough to interest the general reader, 
and accurate enough to be of value to the scholar. 

The bishop fairly claims to be an independent student, not a mere 
follower of previous writers, because he has read a large part of the 
original ** sacred books,” and has had access to Sinhalese authorities ; 
and it is very interesting to leani that while he refrained from reading 
or consulting the writings of one very impoilant author, the “ learned 
Spence Hardy,” during the preparation of his own work, yet, since his 
manuscript has been sent to the printer, he has read “ Eastern 
Monarchism ” and “ Manual of Buddhism,” only to feel astonishment at 
the accuracy with which Spence Hardy obtained the contents of the 
Pali texts and commentaries. 

In regard to the history, the bishop arrives at a conclusion midway 
between scepticism and credulity in respect of the moral value of the 
** sacred books ; *’ and in the description of modern Buddhism in 
Ceylon he admits that be has aimea at not merely impartial but 
generous treatment. This is certainly the impression left on my mind ; 
and yet there is quite enough of statement and evidence afforded — 
albeit, as 1 have said, in studiously moderate language — to justify our 
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frequent allegations against the absurd pictures drawn by certain 
English visitors and would-be Buddhists. 

In referring to his difficulty in dealing with present-day Buddhism, 
the bishop indeed indulges in one sarcastic (and delicious) sentence 
which is worthy of being placed alongside of the best of Budyard 
Kipling, or of Judge Cunningham in his Anglo-Indian novels. Dr. 
Coplcston says that, “ to describe with unhesitating decision the value 
of a religious system, or the character of an Eastern people, must 
remain the prerogative of the passing tourist.” 

In his first chapter, the bishop defines his subject, and shows that 
of the great variety of shapes Buddhism has taken (in China, Japan, 
Thibet, not to speak of Burmah and Siam), he proposes simply to 
describe the primitive stock and one of its existing branches — to 
show what Bucldhism was in Magjidha, the land of its origin, and what 
it is now in Ceylon — rightly insisting that no branch or form has a 
better claim to be considered the genuine one than the Buddhism 
peculiar to Lanka. Incidentally and specially in a note to this chapter, 
the author shows how the total number of Buddhists in the world has 
been greatly over-estimated, the mistake being to count on the vast 
proportion of Chinese and Japanese as being in any real sense Buddhists. 
Dr. Lcgge is evidently right in saying there are feiver Buddhists than 
Mahometans in the world ; and indeed, he places Buddhism as well 
after Christianity, Confucianism, and Brahminism, making it the fifth 
in number of adherents. The bishop is able to quote Mr. Lee’s latest 
census for Ceylon, to show that in 1891 the island ha«l 1,877,043 
Binldhists, 723,853 Hindus, 211,993 Mahometans, and 302,127 Christians. 

It did not, of course, come within the scope of his volume to remark 
on the notable increase in the last-named return, the number of 
Christians in the census of 1881 being given at 267,977, so that the 
increase of 34,150 is equal to very nearly 13 per cent. ; while the total 
population in the doc^e only shows an increase of not quite 9 per 
cent. This advance is all the more satisfactory in view of the energetic 
attempts made to revive Buddhism during the past ten years, 

(iiaptcr II. of the book before us treats of the relation of. Ceylon 
Buddhism to the original stock, and it is shown how the “ Northern ” 
and “ Southern ” types of Buddhism rather belie these terms, ** the 
prosaic and practical Chinese having a form of Buddhism far less simple 
than the Sinhalese in their gorgeous tropical home,” The bishop then 
enters on a general historical sketch of the life, as far as it can be 
ascertained, of Gotama, the founder of Buddhism, passing on to a 
description of his system in the earliest form in which it has reached us, 
and thence to the events which have affected the Buddhist community, 
first in India and then in Ceylon, period by period to the present day. 
The epochs of his “ historical sketch ’* are given by Dr. Copleston as 
follows : — 

Dates of “ Gotama himself, founder of the religion, about B.o. 500. 

Asoka, the most powerful patron of early Buddhism, about B.O. 250, 
and Mahinda, his son, its founder in Ceylon. 

“ Buddhaghosha, its greatest commentator, about A.D. 400. 

“ Parakrama Bahu, the greatest Buddhist king of Ceylon, about 
A.D. 1200. 

“ Sumangala Terunnanse, the present chief of the * Community ’ in 
Ceylon.” 

In giving a plain, unvarnished account of Gotama’s life, the bishop 
shows how little there is to justify the exaggerations of The Great 
Renunciation ” and other similar imaginary accounts ; and even though 
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the Buddhist founder lived to extreme old age, it is not thought that he 
had attracted more followers than a far humbler teacher, St. Francis f*f 
Assisi, attracted to his brotherhood, “ though not so many as already, 
ill a sliorter time, in these days of railways and printing-presses, have 
flocked to the standard of General Booth.” In regard to Ceylon, the 
bishop indicates that taking the two centuries before, and the three 
centuries after, the Christian era, in the first half Buddhism was growing 
and becoming more and more established in the island, in the latter 
250 years it was less flourishing. The 4th century A.D. saw great 
advances made in literature and art, both devoted to the service of 
religion. Early in the 5th century, the learned Buddhaghosha, a native 
of Magadha, came to Ceylon and gave a decisive impetus to Buddhist 
learning by translating and composing commentaries which have ever 
since been regarded in Ceylon as absolute authorities in the interpreta- 
tion of the texts. This work was done at Anuradhapura, the magni- 
ficent seat of the Buddhist kings for several centuries. From the 9th 
century, when the cajiital was changed to Pollanaruwa, onwards till 
the time of Parakrama, “the great national hero, and the Augustus 
of Ceylon,” religion languished ; the destruction of many shrines and 
vihiiras, expulsion of monks, and even persecution of Buddhists 
resulted. Parakrama, however, promoted and reformed Buddhism, 
and erected innumerable buildings for its service. Troublous times 
followed, and Buddhism declined (in spite of getting monks and books 
at different times from Arracan and Siam), until in the period of the 
Butch wars it fell so low that the historian inore than once says, “ There 
was not one monk in Ceylon.” In the British era “ Buddhism became 
more and more the religion of the less civilised and the less prosperous,” 
until, twenty years ago, it was regaixied as well-nigh extinct ; but, adds 
the bishop, the last fifteen years have seen a remarkable revival. This 
has been due mainly to external influences, and is rather academic than 
national, but it is a real movement, and has a few leaders of high character. 
The wave has, however, as I think, already reached its highest point. 
As a phase of educated thought it may be traceable for some time to ■ 
come ; but as a poimlar force it is already passing by.” So ends the 
“ General Historical Sketch,” and Part I, of the volume. 

The second part begins in Chapter IV., with the “ Life of Gotama,” 
in detail. Among other things he shows how the story of a noble youth, 
Yasa, has been worked up (by Edwin Arnold among others) into that 
of Gotama himself, and he further adds that many of the incidents said 
to have occurred in Gotama’s teaching were not really attached to his 
name till many centuries after his death. On the other hand, I cannot 
help quoting one special passage sympathetically given by the bishop, 
but with a very true and necessary note : — 

“ There are not recoided in the early part of the Pitakas, as far as I 
know, any special acts of kindness on tlie Buddha’s part, with one 
Ixjautiful exception. A monk was very ill, and neglected by other 
monks, both because he was — as he said — of no use to them, and, as 
is evident from the story, because his condition was repulsive. Then the 
Buddha said to Anancla, * Fetch some water, you and I will bathe this 
monk.’ The Buddha pom’ed the water over him, and Ananda wiped 
him ; the Buddha lifted his head, and Ananda his feet, and so they laid 
him on his bed. 

“ The terms in which the Buddha rebuked the monks for their neglect, 
and the last words of the sentence I am about to quote, reach higher, 

I think, than anything else in the Pitakas, into the levels of Christian 
teaching J ‘ You monks have no .mothers and no fathers to wait on you. 
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Tf you do not wait on one another’ who will wait on you ? Whosoever 
would wait on let him wait upon the siok.** 

** A Christian can only rejoice to quote such a passage as this, and 
heartily congratulate his Buddhist friends upon it, and invite them to 
. follow it.”f 

Another j^assage from this chapter is worthy of quotation on the 
bishop’s own account, as much as for its intrinsic interest. It is as 
follows : — 

“ King Bimbisara had considerable influence with the Buddha, and it 
is said that it was on his suggestion that the institution of XJjx)satha 
(Poya days), now one of the most distinctive features of Buddhism, was 
adopted. 

“ It had been previously in use among the professors of other religious 
systems. 

“ This dependence on, and readiness to be moulded by, royal patronage 
has always been, in Magadha and in Ceylon, a characteristic of Buddhism. 
It has always thrived best as an established religion ; and the eagerness 
with which any appearance of government patronage is even now 
caught at is very curipus. 

“ Buddhism is now the only ‘ religion ’ which is in any political sense 
established in Ceylon.” 

Elsewhere, Dr. Copleston shows even more clearly (though unwittingly 
perhaps) the evils of endowments in making the priests careless of their 
<luties ; thus : — “ The monks of some of the Kandyan monasteries aio so 
well off as not to depend on the * alms ’ of the faithful ; and hence they 
are without the stimulus which these low-country brethren have to a 
life, at least outwardly, conformable to their profession.” 

Finally, from the “ Life of Gotama ” it is important to quote the passage 
in which, an account of his death being given, we have the bishop’s 
illustration (on the best authority) of that much abused and disputed 
term “ Nirwana.” After giving Gotama’s last words to his monks, the 
author says : — 

“ He then entered into the first stage of meditation ; thence into the 
second, the third, the fourth. From the fourth stage of meditation, he 
proceeded to the realm of the infinity of space, thence to that of the 
infinity of thought, and so into the realm of nothingness, then into that 
of neither consciousness nor unconsciousness, and thence into that in 
which all action of either thought or perception is at an end. 

** Ananda, the simple-mind(S, thought all was over, but Anuruddha, 
the ^cat metaphysician of tlie community, said, * My brother Ananda, 
this is not full Nirwana ; he has entereci that state in which all action 
of either thought or perception is at an end.’ 

“‘Nirwana, it appears, is not the culmination of abstraction. The 
Buddha retraced his course through all these stages of exalted medita- 
tion step by step to the fourth, the third, the second, the first ; and in 
the moment of issuing from the first stage of meditation the Blessed 
One became extinct.” 

Chapter V. is devoted to “ The Buddhist System in general,” and the 
following chapter to the “ Ideal of Buddhism ” ; and it begins by <lcclaring 
that “ the qualities most charming to the Indian mind are gentleness 

* Maha Vagga, VIII., 2G, 8, 

t “ At present, I feel bound to say the degree to which the Buddhists of 
Ceylon— speaking generally — are destitute of the character here attributed 
to their Founder is shocking, and all but incredible to persons who have 
lived only in Christian countries.” 
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and calm ; it is to the exhibition of these qualities in a high degree that 
we can attribute, with the greatest probability, the personal intiuence of 
Gotama the Sayan, and his acceptance as the Buddha by his contem- 
poraries.” It is pointed out that in the ideal, there is no room for 
asjiiration after praise or reward, or for fear of blame or punishment ; 
neither heaven nor hell has any proper place in the system. . . The 
Biuldhist saint stands in no relation of dependence tow ards any being 
above himself. There is no Creator, no Saviour, no Helper in his pur- 
view. Iteligious duties, properly so called, he has none. He has been 
his own refuge, his own light ; he is what he is by gince of himself alone. 
Humility would not become him ; for gratitude he has no occasion. 
Next, in Chapter VII., wc are shown how the beginning and ending of 
Buddhism is the “ abolition of ignorance ” ; for ignorance is regarded 
in Buddhism not simply as the absence of knowledge, but as a positive 
evil —an active plague. This notion is deeply rooted in the Buddhist 
mind. ‘‘ A young man who had been brought up in a Buddhist monastery 
in Colombo used to express his longing for more education in this 
way ‘ I must at any cost get rid of this ignorance.’ ” And yet it is 
not study, culture, or learning that is in the very least meant as requisite 
in Buddhism : what has to be known (in order to abolish ignorance) is 
that all which exists is perishable and inevitably subject to sorrow ; that 
sorrow can be destroyed only by desire and all that is attached to 
existence, and that Buddhism furnishes the way to the destruction of 
these ; this conviction is what constitutes knowledge.” All other learn- 
ing— of science, geography, astronomy, or even of metaphysics —is dis- 
paraged as useless. In Chapter VHI. we have an account of the basis 
of Buddhist teaching in “ the four noble truths or the chain of laws” ; — 
“ the fact of sorrow, that desire is the cause of sorrow, that sorrow ceases 
when desire is removed, that this is effected by a certain course of con- 
duct.” Then tliis conduct is specified in “ the Eightfold Way ” — “ right 
faith, right resolve, right speech, right action, right living, right effort, 
right lecollectedness, right meditation.” Chapter IX. "treats of the 
“ Moral System— Disgust and Detachment,” and winds up by contrasting 
the climax of Buddhist attainment, as already quotetl in the entrance on 
Niwrana, with a passage from Augustine’s “ Confessions,” giving the Chris- 
tian aspiration. There is also a note on Transmigration, showing that 
the idea of an endless succession of lives, through which every individual 
is passing, occupies a prominent place in Buddhist thought, the disciple 
being encouraged to dwell upon this idea, until the mere sense of 
weariness from contemplating so interminable a scries arouses his dis- 
gust. The next two chapters treat of ‘Hhe vices” — to he shunned or 
got rid of — and “ the virtues ” to be cultivated. 

Chapter XII. is on “ the precepts,” and opens with a passage which 
should be quoted : — 

“ In the popular conception of Buddhism by Buddhists now, the most 
prominent place is occupied, not by the Four noble Truths, or the 
Twelve Nidaiias, or the Eightfold Way, but by the five Precepts of 
Conduct ; the Five Kules in Sinhalese * Pansil.’ These are the prohibi- 
tions of (1) destroying life, (2) taking what is not given, (3) lying, 
(4) drinking intoxicating liquors, (5) sexual offences. But it is an 
interesting fact that these do not bold such a place in the original system. 
They are not found as five in the most ancient manual of discipline. 
They are not among the discoveries made in right of Buddhahood, nor 
are they mentioned in the first sermons. They do not occur in those 
earliest chapters of the Maha Vagga, which wo regard as containing in 
a nutshell the authentic kernel of Buddhism, They never occur in any 
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discourse which bears marks of being more than conventionally an 
utterance of the Buddha himself.” 

Chapter XII 1. deals with Special Moral Rules of the Community,” 
and among other things, the bishop shows the utter inferiority of 
Buddhist morality to Christian, as illustrated in the Sermon on the 
Mount, or in the Apostle Paul’s teaching. “ The two moralities have no 
more in common than a list of bones on paper has with a living body.” 
But far worse ; many pages of instruction for the monks specify forms 
of licentiousness, and expatiate in regions of impossible and unimagin- 
able obscenity,” in a way to cause utter disgust and loathing, and to 
indicate complete deadness of moral feeling. Indeed in Chapter XIV., 
on “The Religion of the Laity,” Dr, Copleston indicates that the 
teaching for the ordinary people is much better— -that what is put before 
them in the rewaid of merit and punishment of demerit is much more 
of a religion for simple folk than the philosophical morality of the 
monks, A “ general estimate ” is afforded in Chapter XV., in which it is 
shown how entirely the emotions are discarded in Buddhism, and the 
system thereby doomed to be ineffective. The motive recognised is 
wholly selfish and individual — it is not for the love of truth or goodness, 
nor for the benefit of others — it is solely for the individual’s own 
advantage that he is incited to cultivate virtue. The idea of duty is 
entirely absent. The Buddhist has no aim in life except to escape from 
it. Buddhism degrades man by denying that there is any being above 
him ; the Brahmin’s ideal of absorption into the one Supreme Being is 
nobler and nearer truth. [“ If any doctrirje of absorption is to be found 
in the Southern Buddhism, the texts for it have yet to be produced,”] 
The bishop refuses to offer a contrast with Christianity, it is enough to 
turn from the Pitakas to a dialogue of Plato, and he shows how much 
nearer eternal truth is an utterance of Socrates than the teachings of 
Gotama: — “I cannot for my part,” he concludes, ‘‘rank this system, 
regarded as a theory of human life and action, with the best of those 
which, apart- from Divine Revelation, men have formed.” 

Chapter XVI. is on “ Meditation and Supernatural Attainments” ; but 
the next deals with Gotama’s teachings on “ Caste,” and shows that he 
by no means was the great reformer in this respect that he is generally 
supposed to have been. Indeed, it is shown that later Brahminism, in 
the “ Mahabharata ” — (where indeed there is a gieat deal that is 
Buddhist) deprecated caste quite as much as Gotama, showing that a 
man becomes a Brahmin by his character — ^that the vicious, evil 
Brahmin is like a Sudra, and the virtuous Sudra should be considered 
as a Brahmin. Had it been Gotama’s intention to proclaim a revolt 
against caste, he (and after writers) would not have taught that all the 

S revious Buddhas had been either Brahmins or Khattyas. Chapter XVIII. 

eals with the “ Disciplinary Rules of the Community,” the next chapter 
with the female “ Community.’* The community of nuns was never in 
practice, a very important part of Buddhism, cither in the primitive 
Indian system or in Ceylon, though it may have been specially fostered 
for awhile in Asoka’s day. It is represented as an afterthought, and is 
one reluctantly admitted by the Buddha. “In Ceylon there are no 
places named after nuns ; no stories about famous nuns ; none of their 
dwellings or halls remain y and there are no nuns in Ceylon now.” 
Chapter XX. is headed “ Asoka,” and affords a very interesting r6sum6 
of the history of that great ruler, and of the romantic way in which 
his identity was worked out from the Mahavanso by Tumour in 
Ceylon, and by Prinsep, from comjmrison of many scattered inscriptions 
and coins in India. Dr. Copleston gives high praise to Asoka ; he was 
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not merely the patron but the apostle of Buddhism, and he shrewdly 
surmises that it may yet be found Buddhisin owes more to the p^reat 
king and the then leader of the Community Moggnli than to Gotama 
himself. Chapter XXI. eJoses the second part of the volume with a 
“ Critical History of the Canonical Literature.” 

The great interest attached to the contents of this volume must be 
made manifest even by the imperfect indications of the contents of the 
different chapters already given by us; But to Ceylon readers, at least, 
that interest will be much increased on arriving at Part III., which is 
devoted to Buddhism in Ceylon,” the opening chapter (XXTI.) being 
devoted to “ Mahinda and the Conversion of Ceylon.” The bishop regards 
as unhistorical, and indeed fictitious, all that is stated of the Buddha’s 
visits and favours to Lanka — in clearing the island of Yakkhas (devils), 
in granting to the chief of the local deities or devas (the successors of 
the Yakkhas) a handful of his pure blue (hyacinthine) locks, which were 
enshrined in an emerald casket as something worthy of worsliip ; and 
after his Nirwana, in the thorax bone of Buddha being brought from the 
funeral pyre and deposited in the same dagaba (or Karanduwa) of 
emeralds, which was enclosed in a lai’ger one of marble — being the 
celebrated Mahigangana Dagaba, at Alut Newera in Bintenne, now lost 
sight of, but once much admired and visited, and situated as near iis 
possible in the centre of the island. Then Buddha visited Ceylon a 
second time in the time of the “ Nagas,” whom he pacified and converted, 
more especially the Naga king of Kelani, whom he again visited in the 
eighth year of his Buddhahood, when, after being entertained at Kelani, 
he went to Adam’s Peak, there leaving his footprint, thence to meditate 
at Dighava])i in the east of the island, and at Anuradhapura. All this 
is fiction, and the Mahavansa chronicle, uj) to about B.c. 250, little belter 
than a jumble of fairy tales, though it comes out that the compiler 
represents the religion of the island in those days as Brahmin ; nor did 
Mahinda — with whom we get on historical ground —find any traces of 
Buddhist visits so far as the accounts go. The mission of Mahinda, the 
son of the great Asoka, his conversion of the Sinhalese king, the famous 
Tissa, and the wide establishment of Buddhism in Ceylon are all borne 
•out, not only by what may be taken as authentic narrative in the 
Mahavansa, but, to a great extent, by Asoka’s rock and pillar inscription in 
Northern India. Tissa’s first great work or donation was the Mahavihara, 
•of Anuradhapura, on which w^erc to stand the Bo-tree, the Brazen Palace 
and innumcmble sacred places ; secondly he constructed rock-dwellings 
on the hill where Mahinda first appeared, and so constituted the Vihdra 
of the Shrine Hill, long afterwards named Mihintale; and thirdly, he 
founded the Thuparama Dagaba, the first of its kind in Ceylon. 

The next step was to get the Princess Sanghamitta, King Asoka’s 
daughter, to come and initiate the ladies of Lanka (as Buddhist nuns), 
and to bring with her the right branch of the great Bo-tree. All this 
was done, Mahinda lived and died at Mihintale. Dr. Copleston 
accepts the Bo-trec now at Anuradhapura as quite possibly of the stock 
•of Asoka’s tree (and therefore as the oldest historical tree in the world), 
but he shows that there is no evidence that it was the same as the one 
that Gotama rested under “ when he attained the truth.” 

Further, it is concluded that Mahinda and his companions brought 
no books or literature about Buddhism, but only what they had committed 
to memory, and which they so gave (the text of the three Pitakas) to the 
newly organised Buddhist fraternity at Anuradhapura. In summarising 
thus briefly, scant justice is done to Dr. Copleston’s narrative, which 
must be read to be properly appreciated. As an appendix to this 
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chapter, we have “ The Lesser Sermon of the Tarable of the Elephant’s 
Footmarks.” 

Chapter XXIII. treats of the period between Mahinda and Buddha* 
ghosha— from the 2nd century B.c. to the 6th century a.d. This 
includes a troublous time caused by Tamil invasions, and the heroic 
though heretic Brahmin king Elara ; the glorious reign of his con- 



queror, the patriot Buddhist king Duthagamini, the latter’s erection of 
the famous Brazen Palace, and the Great Shrine or Kuwanweli Da^ba— 
a pile of brickwork, even now, out of which a city might be buut, and 
first jjut together about B.o. 160. Dr. Copleston rightly regards as an 
audacious legend ” the assertion that the relics of Buddha placed in this 
shrine were those set aside at the time of Gotama's death for the future 
santification of Ceylon, and now obtained firom the mysterious Naga 
world 1 
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The next step of interest was about B.c. 90, when another great 
dagaba, the Abhayagiri, was erected, an<l a rival fraternity grew up, 
stigmatised by that of the Malia Vihdra as “heretic” because holding 
certain excluded Buddhist books to be authoritative. It was at this 
time that the oral teaching was first recorded in books. But this 
division for fourteen centuries marred the unity of Buddhism in 
Ceylon, 

There is no need to refer to the wars with the Tamils, and troubles 
of the monks during the next three hundred years. 

In the 4th century, an image of Mahinda was made and worshipped 
(sculpture flourished), and soon after a Brahmin Princess brought from 
Kalinya “ the Sacred Tooth of Buddha,” and the cultus of that relic 
began. There was a literary movement, marked by the compilation 
of the Mahavansa, fabulous almost entirely, before the date of Mahinda, 
and largely mixed with fables after that period. The visit of the Chinese 
Buddhist, Fa Hicn (about A.D. 412), is next noticed, with its testimony 
to the grandeur of Anuradhapura with the Bo-tree, the Vihhra of 
Buddha s tooth, a splendid image of Buddha made of green jade 20 cubits 
high (?), the great dagabas in all their “glory,” the procession of the 
tooth, etc. But the bishop would take a cypher off Fa Hien*s figures 
when he writes of there being 00,000 monks in the island, 5,000 in the 
Abhayagiri monastery, 3,000 in the Maha-vihilra ; and the same weakness 
doubtless affects the height of the Abhayagiri dagaba, “400 cubits 
grandly adorned with gold and silver, and finished with a combination 
of all the precious substances.” 

Next we come, in Chapter XXIV., to Buddhaghosha (“the second 
founder of Buddhism in (’ey Ion ”) and his commentaries, whose visit is 
put at between A.D. 412 and 434. I’his I will pass over, save to make 
one quotation in reference to a Buddhist work, the “ (Questions of King 
Milcnda” (Meander, the Greek king of Baktria, B.c. 140 to 110, the book 
having been written long after). 

The bishop here deals rather too mildly with^Bhys Davids, considering 
the audacity of his insinuation in one dii*ection* 

Professor Rhys Davids says : “I venture to thi)ik that the ‘Questions 
of Milirida * is undoubtedly the masterpiece of Indian prose ; and indeed 
is the best book of its class, from a literary poinrof view, that had then 
been produced in any country.” The first part of this sentence I will 
not dispute, and I do not know how much may be meant by the latter 
part. But the reader who should expect from the Milindopanho the 
humour, the human interest, the charm or the inspiration of Plato, 
would prepare for hims(il£ a cruel disappointment. 

‘<A general sketch of Ceylon History from Buddhaghosha to Para- 
krama ” follows in Chapter XXV, This is given as told in the 
Mahavansa, but does not contain much of interest in the face of pro- 
longed Tamil usurpation, the removal of the capital to Polonaruwa, the 
short-lived prosperity of King Vigaya Bahu, simultaneous with William 
the Conqueror’s arrival in England — until the advent of the illustrious 
Parakrama, whose story is almost an epic poem. Of his conquests in 
and beyond Ceylon, his establishment of Buddhism with innumerable 
temples, dagabas and monasteries, his construction of gigantic tanks, still 
bearing witness in their remains or restoration, it is needless to speak ; 
nor need I dwell on the internal history of “The Community in the 
Middle Ages,” which is the subject of the next chapter, save to notice 
what is said of the results of the Abhayagiri secession (about B.0. 100), 
and that of the Jetevana (an offshoot from the former), about A.D. 300. 
On page 487 there is what I take to be a printer’s blunder, though it is 
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not noticed in the small slip of “ Corrigenda ** at the beginning. We 
are told ; In Silomeghavauna’a reign (A.D. G14) the Abhajagiri fi-ater- 
nity were in very bad order ” — odour no doubt the bishop wrote. There 
were quarrels bet ween the rival fraternities, although all were “ tolerated,” 
and even King Parakrama failed in earnest attempts to unite them, 
though certain reports give him credit for settling divisions. 

After his death there are no more references t(^ division, probably 
because all the fraternities localised at Anuradhapura fell into decay. 
The intermixture of Hinduism with Buddhism is next noticed, and we 
are told that nothing is said of the “ Community of Nuns ” in any records 
after A.D. 939. They died out in that century, and seem never to have 
been revived in Ceylon. 

Chapter XXVII. sketches “From Parakrama to the Arrival of the 
Dutch.” While the great king has eighteen chapters of the Mahavansa 
devoted to him, one short chapter following disposes of “ the reigns of 
sixteen kings,” a pitiable time of disaster and disgrace. Kandy was 
founded by Vera Vikkama A.D. 1512, and in 1560 King Kajasinha aposta- 
tised from Buddhism and established 8aivism as the court religion, 
persecuting the Buddhist monks. 

The Portuguese get a bad character in the Mahavansa, and the Olandas 
(Dutch), who were called in to punish them turned out no better, A 
note to this chapter gives a succinct summary of Robert Knox’s experi- 
ence in the Kandyan country, as prisoner in Kajasinha IP’s time, 1660 to 
16K0. 

The last (Chapter XXVIII.) of Part HI. is devoted to “ Later Revivals 
of the Community,” and refers to the several periods at which Buddhism, 
being nearly extinct, was revived by the introduction of foreign monks. 
This occurred three times (A.D. 1065 onwards) at intervals, before the 
Siamese priests were got in 1740, and again in 1760 ; but only members 
of the Vollala caste being considered eligible by them as priests in 1 802 
the Burmese or Anarapura sect came in, and was established in the 
interests of three other castes. 

We have now aiTived at the fourth and last part of the bishop’s volume, 
and this division in 70 pages deals with “ the present,” Chapter XXIV. 
being devoted to the Buddhism now taught in Ceylon, The moral system 
as taught now differs little from that in the sacred books, and Dr. Coplc- 
ston does not agree that the Binhalese relearned this part of their religion 
from European Pali scholars. Knox’s sketch and the answers to the 
questions put by the Dutch Governor Falch arc adduced as evidence of 
the continuance of the teaching. It is noticed that for “ prayer,” 
properly so-called, there is no room in Buddhism, nor indeed for “ public 
service ” — “ to offer gifts and and hear the Law ” are the only duties for 
which Buddhist householders are to come to the dwellings (VihAra) of 
the monks. ^ In the regions of history and cosmogony, on the other 
hand, there is a wide interval between the early teaching (Pitakas) and 
the later tradition— -an immense accumulation of extravagant romance ; 
and so the bishop winds up this section as follows: — 

** It is not enough then in answering the question, What has been the 
religion of the Sinhalese ? to point to the Pali canon, and to what are 
logically and historically the fumlamental parts of Buddhism, The 
later and more imaginative portions are truly part and parcel of the 
Buddhism of the Sinhalese^ perhaps the part which is most endeared to 
them. The Five Prohibitions and the Poya days, the duty of sparing 
life and the opportunity of giving to the monks — these by themselves 
could hardly have gained a permanent hold over the hearts of a people ; 
but other attractions besides these have been at work. All their stories of 
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home and childhood, all their national literature, all that was grand to 
them in history and science; the conquests of their kings, the great 
buildings of their country, all were engaged in the interests of Buddhism. 
Not a building but had on it the lotus or the hare in the moon ; not a 
ballad but it opened with homage to the Buddha, to the law, and to 
the community. Close to every great tank from which the fields were 
irrigated shone the white dome of the dagaba. 

“ There are strong roots everywhere twisted into the soil ; many of 
them, however, are slowly but surely dying. Education is steadily 
destroying all belief in Mount Meru and the ‘ Sakwallas,’ and converting 
the long range of former Buddhas from an imposing decoration into an 
encumbrance. The national literature is rapidly being forgotten ; not 
many can even read it, and only a few old people now can say by 
heart the favourite old stanzas which once were household words. Of 
the great monuments of architecture, some, it is true, are being repaired ; 
but by repair they are disenchanted, and the modern Sinhalese prefers 
an upstairs house on an English model to all the palaces of the 
Parakramas. 

“ Buddhism, if it lasts, will soon rest entirely on other supports than 
these; on that which is good and true in its own teaching, on its 
alliance with Western scepticism ; and lastly, on that deep root, as yet 
alas I vigorous, which it has struck into the dark places of sorcery and 
superstition.” 

Wo now come to the penultimate Chapter (XXX.) on “ Modern 
Monastic Life,” and the last (XXXI.) on “ Present Customs and Conduct 
of the Buddhist Laity in Ceylon,” and these are so full of interesting 
information and important inference, that nothing but their entire 
transcription into one summary review could give an adequate under- 
standing of them. I must, however, only attempt a brief running notice, 
with the embellishment of a few sentences from the book. In the 
opening of the two chapters there is, at first sight, a curious contradiction 
presented to the reader by the author. He says in beginning Chapter 
XXX. : “ Wherever Buddhism is to be found in Ceylon, it is sub- 
stantially the same ” ; but in treating of his difficulties at the opening 
of the last chapter, he writes : — “ There arc two Buddhisms now in 
Ceylon : the residuum of the old Buddhism as it has shaped the 
habits and ways of thought of those who are not under European 
infiuence ; and a new revival much more self-conscious and artificial,” 
and influenced very largely by Europeans. The contradiction is, however, 
only apparent ; in the one case, moreover, the author is more particularly 
referring to the monks and then* life and teaching (if any), and in the 
other to the customs of the laity ; still, “ the distinction of four (three) 
sects or societies,” peculiar to Ceylon, has to be given : — those of 
” Siam, Amarapura, Ramauya (Rangoon) and Kelani,” The last, however, 
has only a provincial or boundary distinction, being one with the 
Siamese, a ^stinct college of monks but not a separate sect. The 
differences between the other three sects of monks or priests may be 
succinctly summarised : — The Siamese, with its home in the Kandyan 
country, but also largely represented by 20 per cent, of the priests in 
maritime provinces, admit only Vellalas (and giving as a reason the 
command of King Kirti Sri Raja), wear the yellow robe only over the 
left (not the right) shoulder (according to a scriptural order) ; these 
monks, moreover, after receiving alms, utter a short blessing (while those 
of the other two sects, in stricter conformity to “ Vinaya^’ rules, depart, as 
they came, in silence). The Siamese again, in reading the sacred books, 
divide the duty between two readers simultaneously-^ne giving the 
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text, the other interpreting — “the two-seat” custom (while the other 
sects have only one seat, one monk both reading and interpreting). And 
finally, while the Siamese monks cut their eyebrows ^which the others do 
not), they also disallow a formula in connection with gifts, which seems 
to recognise the Buddha as still living. This formula the others use, 
saying the deceased Buddha may be represented by his relics. 

The Amarapura or Burmese sect and the Kamauya sect should have 
their most notable distinctions in the proudest characteristic of Buddhism 
(if it were real), namely, opposition to caste ; but while professing to 
admit all castes to their priesthood, in reality they confine it to three 
divisions : the fishers, cinnamon-peelers and toddy-drawers, — ^making 
the trivial excuse that there are never any in the castes below the first 
four fit to be admitted I This is of course utterly indefensible ; for as 
the bishop says, he has known men of ability and character of the 
dhobies* and goldsmiths’ castes equal to any in the other divisions. All 
these sects are therefore to be condemned on the caste question. The 
V Siamese hold nearly all the temple endowments in land, and the 
lucrative shrines of Kandy, ^Anuradhapura, Adames Peak, Kelani and 
Tissamaharama. It is supposed that of the 9,698 Buddhist priests in 
the island (census of 1891), half belong to them ; while 34 per cent, (or 
say one-third) are of the Amarapura, and 16 per cent, of the Kamauya. 
That would make : — 

Siamese monks in Ceylon (about) 4,800 

Burmese or Amarapura 3,200 

Kamauya 1,600 

And yet the smallest is not the least influential branch, for they are 
confessedly founded on purer teaching and stricter practices ; they own 
no lands, use no smart robes or silk umbrellas (only the native palm 
umbrella), they avoid all Hindu rites and temples, and denounce the 
worship of the lower “ deities.” Their lay followers pay no respect to 
the erring Siamese or Amarapura monks. The leader of this strict body 
of Reformers, the Kamauya, is Ambagahawatte Unnanse of Payyagala 
near Kalutara. The Kamauya monks are not admitted, or do not go, to 
the Kandy Tooth Temple. The Amarapura sect have acquired, and are 
acquiring, a good deal of land in the low country ; it is the most pro- 
minent in aggression, in controversy and in street preaching, and is the 
great ally of the Theosophists. Of these distinctions, foreign monks 
(a few of whom visit Ceylon occasionally now) know nothing. Ceylon 
monks very seldom travel, and very few of them, even of the more 
learned, had ever heard of Budh Gaya till the last two or three years. 

Service tenures and land endowments go a great way to attract 
Sinhalese to the priesthood, and it is assert^ on good authority that if 
lay trustees really took over the temple property (under the “ Buddhist 
Temporalities ” law) and administered it for the common benefit, notone 
•in a hundred of those who now become priests would do so. A single 
Pansala (priest’s residence) has usually two or three monks ; four or five 
is a large pansala ; the great central Argeriya and Malwatte colleges are 
ruled to have each twenty, but have now forty or more in each ; but 
in the vast majority of homely villages a monk and a novice live in 
each pansala. No arrangement is m^e for a periodical Assembly or * 
Council ; but Dr. Copleston gives full particulars of the assembly of 
priests by private invitation in one place or village, or the “ pinkama ” 
(act of merit), which is in arranging to hear the monks read. StiU more 
important is a “ Baun-Knkama,” a reading of the sacred books lasting 

26 
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over fifteen or thirty days, attended hy many monks, some drawn from 
the colleges, Such gatherings aflEord great entertainment, more than 
instruction, to the Sinhalese people, being regarded as a regular holiday 
festival ; and one part of the fun seems to be in watching which of the 
monks read the fastest. Their Poya days at the temples and a few 
other occasions of ceremony are referred to. As regards the food supply 
of the monks obliged to beg — only in the very poor districts, or where 
Buddhism is not a power, is the life of the mendicant hard j and Colombo 
is described as a particularly hard place, so few of the people caring for 
the monks. It may be questioned. Dr. Copleston says, whether the rules 
of Buddha do strictly require monks to teach the young ; but public 
opinion expects it, and he thinks it rare for a monastery to offer no 
teaching at all. (Surely the bishop does not include the neglected 
province of Uva in this experience ?) As regards study among the monks, 
anything deserving of the name is confined to very few. Meditation in 
any regular form is absolutely unknown, and there is no pretence to, or 
expectation of, supernatural powers ; and it will be well for Mrs. 
Besant and her companions to know that Ceylon Buddhists always 
laugh with utter incredulity at the stories of “ Bsoteric Buddhism,” and 
say, “ Perhaps there may be such things in Thibet.” No one even 
pretends to take seriously the system of “ paths,” or enter on any of 
higher walks of Buddhism. But priests practise freely what is strictly 
forbidden by Buddha, namely astrology, medicine (native fashion), and 
framing horoscopes. “ The preface to supernatural powers is one of 
the things which make the more genuine Buddhists despise the Theo- 
sophists.” An account is given of the admission of boys and training 
of novices, and then the author winds up this chapter with his opinion 
a^ to the general character of the Buddhist priests or monks in 
Ceylon : — 

“ On the whole the lives of two-thirds (of the monks) are bad. 
More than one whom I have asked, has tpld me that he knows personally 
three or four places in the Kandyan country where theft and forgery go 
on, and supposes there are over so many more. Very few monks are 
chaste ; many go to women in villages ; very many are guilty of name- 
less vices. In the Vidyodhya College, the influence of Sumangala and 
of Heyantuduwe (from a Cotton village) js powerfnl for good ; and the 
lads while at the College for the most part lived well ; but must return 
to their bad lives when they get back to their pansalas.” 

My statement to the same effect made some months ago before the 
Council of the Liberation Society was rather challenged by a well-known 
M.P. and accomplished educational reformer, but I think it is fully 
justified in the above by Dr. Copleston, however regrettable the fact 
may be. 

Lastly, in the closing chapter we have pictures of Buddhism in the 
two extremes already referral to : the bishop first gives a very lifelike 
word-painting of a visit to a secluded village priest and temple (say in 
the Kegala (Sstrict), describing the approach, the low-roofed hut under 
the rocks, the few palms, the yellow-robed lad and the old monk, 
singularly courteous though very ignorant, offering the young coconut 
cut open by his razor, showing his two or three palm books of a few 
leaves each, leading (when asked) to the temple or vihara, chiefly notable 
for an inscription on the rock which he cannot read. Then we see how 
the villagers care nothing about the priest or temple practically, how 
they live in a world of demons, and though the monk casts hqroscopes, 
their real pastor is the Eapurala or devil-priest who exorcises the 
demons. That is one extreme : the other is found in the Oriental 
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Library of the Colombo Museum, where yellow-robed students with pen 
and note-book arc at work on old Pali MSS., with copies of The Buddhist 
newspaper (in English) on the table, giving reports of Buddhist schools, 
meetings, cremations, conversions, subscriptions, and paragraphs with 
abuse of Christianity ; while the “ Birthday of our Lord Buddha ” is 
celebrated with decorations, lamps and processions in many of the streets, 
and “ carols ” by night. Here, too, a monk may be found visiting the 
sick in the hospital, or teaching criminals in prison, or preaching at the 
street comers after the fashion of the Christian missionary. What is 
fabulous in the old Buddhist system is ^ored by the advanced party, 
and modern discoveries and Western philosophy are claimed as allies of 
Buddhism ; and the revival has affected even rural native districts by 
the diffusion of education among monks, and by the restoration of 
ancient shrines. In Colombo, visitors and passengers are reminded 
there is scarcely any Buddhist institution that is not new ; and there 
are manuals published by the leaders of the modern school, showing what 
is expected of adherents in the Five, or the Bight Precepts and the Ton 
Obligations ; and on Poya ” days. Then we have the Buddhist 
Catechism (in English), issued in 1881, which gives the principal pednts 
in the received biography of Gotama, a statement of Buddhist morality 
(coloured by Christian associations),, and certain legends. The in- 
consistencies shown by Buddhist teachers in claiming the support of 
modem scicnce—evolution — are proved by the tolerance of superstition 
and virtual polytheism in their system ; and the ignoring and yet- 
acknowlalging of God and Lord are deplorable. The living Buddhtet 
does, as a fact, believe in a personal Deity: and herein his belief is 
better than his creed. 

Finally, the bishop offers an estimate of the result, which, so far as he 
can learn. Buddhism has effected in Ceylon for virtue: the estimate 
is not a high one. He can scarcely anywhere learn of conduct influenced 
by religious (Buddhist) principle. Instances of “givi^” for various 
purposes are found, and abstention from taking the life of animals ; 
but even in the most ordinary matters of kindness to each other 
Sinhalese Buddhists fail grievously ; so in respect of truthfulness and 
honesty ; while the list of homicides — showing how the Sinhalese stand 
first in the world — proves how little hold Buddhism has taken, even if 
allowance be made for the wearing of open knives by the moral Sinhalese. 
Then, in conclusion, I cannot do better than give the last page of this 
very weighty, learned, and carefully compiled volume, certain to be 
Regarded as a standard work for many years to come : — 

“ While I cannot in honesty give a better account than this of the 
generality, I can heartily say that there are individuals who, as Buddhists, 
are setting a good example and doing their best to teach others what is 
good. Such ought not to be offended if I reckon them as friends of 
Christianity rather than as opponents. 

“ As promoters, in the long run, of Christianity, I reckon all who are 
diffusing knowledge of the tme tenets and histoiy of Buddhism : all who 
are letting in light, by whatever channel, into the dark places— and 
some very dark places exist, and cruel habitations ; — ^idl who are insisting 
in what is excellent in Buddhism, when they do so not merely to praise 
Buddhism but to get virtue practised. 

If the chosen groui^ of Buddhism is kindness, and, as the Buddhist 
Catechism says, justice, it is on that ground I should like to contend 
with, them ; and let those who ore kindest and justest win. 

« My challenge to my Buddhist neighbours is this— this is what I ask 
them to do and what their principles, I believe, would justify 
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“ Teach the highest possible doctrines of purity, kindness, and justice. 

“ Make the lives of the ‘ priests * examples of these virtues. 

“ Discourage openly and utterly all demon worship, charms, astrology, 
and idolatry. 

‘•While using sober argument in the proper place, abstain from all 
abuse of the faith of others. 

“ Admit that the doctrines of a Creator and Rewarder, of a Saviour 
from sin, of a Helper in the road to holiness, of an immortal life, are 
doctrines characteristic of Christianity,” 
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EESDLTS OF THE CENSUS OP CEYLON, 1891, 


[Note.— T he sign — signifies decrease per cent, in the decade, and the sign 
lier cent.] 

THE ISLAND. 


Population of Ceylon (excluding the military, 
shipping, 'and estates) .. .. .... .. 

The military 

The shipping • . . 

Estate popuhition • . . , . 

Population of Ceylon (including the military, 
shipping, and estates 


1881. 

2,554,805 

1,658 

2,568 

204,088 


2,768,984 


. 1891. 

2,748,942 
2,188 
8,446 
268,718 

8,008,289 


WESTERN PROVINCE (including the MunicipaUty of Colombo). 


Population (exclusive of the military and shipping) 

Persons in military buildings 

,, on board vessels 

Population (including the military and shipping) 

Colombo Dibthigt (exclusive of Municipality) 
Population (exclusive of the military and shipping 

Persons in military buildings ... 

The shipping 

Population (including the military and shipping) 
Aintkuru korale South \ 

Ragam imttu / 

Hewagam korale 

Salpiti korale 

Siyane korale 

Ambatalenpahala 

Estate population in the Colombo district 


671,500 

1,067 

618 

678,175 


279,286 

9 

68 

279,863 

48,297 

46,695 

74,854 

105,922 

9,018 


761,846 

1,869 

1,802 

764,007 


819,884 
128 
' 75 
319,582 

48,827 

56,815 

82,850 

121,799 

10,084 

8,758 


* Colombo Municipality. 

Fort Ward 

Persons in military buildings . . 
Pettah Ward 

St. Paul’s Ward 

St. Sebastiaa' Ward 

KotahenaWard 

Mutwal Ward • . . 

Persons in military buildings 

New Bazaar Ward 

MaradanaWard 

Slave Island Ward 

Persons in military buildings 
EoUupitiya Ward .. , .. 


Hales. 

1,070 

976 

5,890 

9.591 
4,458 
7,277 
7,612 

9 

7,648 

12,666 

7,666 

108 

7.591 


Females. 

117 

88 

2,078 

6,722 

8,492 

5,998 

7,128 

0,778 

10,881 

6,885 

60 

5,872 


Total . . 

On board ships in Colombo Harbour 


71,847 56,079 

1,009 48 


Total . . 72,856 65,122 
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•f increase 


+ 28*9 
+ 88*1 
+ 26*2 

+ 8*8 

+ 18*4 

-H m 

4- 14*8 

4* 14*4 
+ 11 '6 

4- 21*7 
4 * 10 8 
4- 16 0 
4“ ll'S 


Persons. 

1,187 

1,059 

7,468 

16,818 

7,945 

18,270 

14,640 

9 

14,421 

28,587 

18,451 

166 

18,468 


126,926 

1,052 

127,978 
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WESTERN PROVnfCE (amtimai). 


Neocmbo District. 

Population (excluding the shipping) 

The shipping 

Population (including the shipping) 

I,.ocal Board of Negombo as it was constituted in 1881 
Population of Local Board as at present constituted 
Alutkuru korale north (including Local Board of 

Negombo) 

Population of Alutkuru korale as at present 

constituted 

Ilapitigaiu korale 

Estate population in the Negombo district 

Kalutara District. 

Population (exclusive of the shipping) 

The shipping 

Kalutam district (including the shipping) 

„ Local Board 

„ Totamune 

Pasdun korale 

Kayiagom korale 

Estate population in the Kalutara district 


1881. 

116,691 

19 

116,710 

‘9,141 


94,154t 


22,587 


165,021 

IS 

165,084 

10,211 

70,075 

82,244 

52,491 


1891. 

132,576 

105 

182,681 

9,466 

18,861 

105,308 

86,447 

27,268 

2,179 


188,746 

70 

183,816 

10,881 

78,357 

40,856 

59,152 

4,195 


+ 13-6 

+ 18*7 
+ 3*5 


+ 11 ‘8 


+ 21-0 


+ 11*8 

+ 11-4 
+ 6-7 
+ 4*6 
+ 26-1 
+ 12-7 


CENTRAL PROVINCE. 


Population (excluding the military and estates) . . 

The military .. 

Estates 

Population (including the military and estates) . . 

Kardy District. 

Population (excluding the military and estates) . . 

The military 

Estates 

Population (including the military and estates) . . 

Kandy Municipality ^ 

The military 

Harispattu division 

Estates 

Fata Durubara division 

Estates 

Fata Heuaheta division 

Estates 

Tumpane division 

Estates 

TJda Bulatgama division 

Estates 

Uda Dumbara division 

Estates 

Udunuwara division 

Estates 

Udapalata division 

Estates 

Tatinuwara division 

Estates 


Matale District, 


Population (excluding estates) 
Estate population 
Fopulationr (including estates) 
Local Board Qf Matale . . 

Matale Sotdh 

Estates 


824,088 

201,671 

- 10*0 

189 

284 

+ 50*8 

149,636 

180,664 

■f 20*7 

478,858 

472,609 

— 0*8 

213,108 

187,665 

- 11*9 

180 

284 

+ 60'8 

75,229 

99,690 

+ 82-5 

288,521 

287,648 

— 0-8 

22,026 

20,252 

- 8-0 

180 

284 

— 

84,594 

29,570 

— 14-5 

973 

973 

— 

87,427 

83,139 

— 11-4 

12,124 

11,120 

— 8*8 

17,044 

18,925 

— 18-3 

6,430 

5,070 

~ 2M 

11,991 

11,621 

— 3*9 

479 

518 

+ 7*1 

20,590: 

13,289 

— 85*4 

82,597 

57,957 

+ 77-8 

20,403 

18,965 

— 7-0 

5,046 

4,809 

- 14*6 

18,848 

12,686 

— 8*4 

406 

588 

+ 44*8 

19,781 

1,9647 

- 0-7 

14,625 

1,6283 

+ 11*8 

15,899 

14,671 

— 4*T 

2,549 

2,886 

+ 18*2 

68,478 

61,070 

— 10*8 

18,182 

16,425 

— 16*2 

66,655 

76,501 

~ 11*7 

4,082 

4,197 

+ 4*1 

81,747 

26,361 

— 17*0 

11,780 

10,161 

— 18*8 


* Population according to limits of 1881. 
t Including Pour Qravets of Negombo beyond Local Board. 
J Including railway extension labourers. 
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Matale North 
Estates . . 
Matale East 
Estates . . 


CENTRAL PROVINCE (eoniinued). 

1881. 

17,759 

1,068 

U,985‘ 

5,889 


Nuwara Ejliya District. 


Population (excluding estates) 
Estate population 
Population (including estates) 


42,457 

56,225 

98,682 


Nuwara Eliya Local Board and outside Local Board 

Kotmale division 

Estates 

Uda Hewaheta division 

Estates ' 

Walapane division 

Estates 


1,791 

14,402 

42,128 

16,700 

6,764 

10,664 

7,848 


NORTHERN PROVINCE. 


Total population (exclusive of the shipping) 

The shipping .. 

Total popuhition (including the shipping) 

Jaffna District.* 
Population (excluding the shipping) 

,, (including the shipping) 

Jaffna division 

Valikaniani ejist division 

„ north division 

„ ' west division 

Vadamarachchi east 

,, west 

Temmarochchi division 

FachchilaippUli division 

Karachchi division 

Punakari division 

The Islands division 

The shipping 


Mannar District. 
Population (excluding the shipping! 

„ (iuoluding the shipping) 
Mannar Island division 

Mantai division 

Nannaddan division 

The shipping 


Mullaittivu District. 

Total population 

Karikkaddumulai division 

MuUiyavalai division 

Tun^kai division 

Vavuniya District. 

Total population 

Chinnachchedikulain division 

Kilakkuxnulai division 

Melpattu division 

Panankamam division 


802,500 

627 

808,127 


265,683 

265,962 

89,856 

20.462 
86,826 
88,974 

4,218 

48,466 

89.462 
6,601 
2,641 
6,288 

. 28,505 


21,848 

21,896 

10,046 

4,579 

6,728 

248 


7,638 

5,015 

1,846 

777 


7,981 

1,748 

8,848 

1,518 

822 


’ SOUTHERN PROVINCE. 


Population (excluding the military, shipping, and 

estates) .. ' 

The military 


482,848 

184 


1891. 

16,661 


6-2 

5,127 

+882-8 

18,867 


7‘1 

14 T 

— 

97*2 

42,980 

+ 

1*1 

65,580 

+ 

16-5 

108,460 

+ 

9-0 

2,726 

+ 52'2 

15,582 

+ 

7*8 

50,908 

+ 

20-8 

14,885 


6*2 

6,854 - 

+ 

1*5 

9,787 

— 

7-8 

7,768 

+ 

5-7 


818,989 

724 

+ 

5-4 

819,668 

+ 

~~5*4 

279,045 

+ 

5-7 

279,629 

+ 

5*1 

48,092 

+ 

8-1 

21,187 

+ 

8*6 

40,482 

+ 

11-8 

42,682 

+ 

9-5 

4,077 


8-8 

45,792 

' + 

5*4 

87,920 


8*9 

6,779 


11*1 

1,791 

' — 

29-5 

4,769 

— 

9*7 

81,524 

584 

.+ 

10-6 

24,898 

+ 

14-8 

24,588 

+ 

18-6 

10,445 

+ 

4-0 

6,422 

+ 

18*4 

8,526 

140 

•f 

26-8 

842 



8*9 

6,006 


0*2 

1,647 

— 

10*8 

689 


11*8 

8,159 

+ 

2*9 

1,598 


86 

4,012 

+ 

4*8 

1,667 

+ 

9*8 

887 

+ 

.7*0 


484,990 + 12*2 


* From figures fumidied hy the Government Agent. 
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SOUTHERN PROVINCE (continued). 

188U 1891. 


The shipping 1,075 855 

Estate population 1,172 - 4,822 

Population (including the niilitaiy, shipping, and 

estates) 484,779 489,00 

Galle District. 

Population (excluding the military, shipping, and 

estates) 209,157 220,544 

The military 184 — 

I’lie shipping 1,040 840 

Estate i>opulation 523 2,212 

Population (including the military, shipping, and 

estates 210,910 228,102 

Galle Municipality 81,743 33,505 

The military 184 — 

The shipping 1,028 340 

Tile Four Qravets of Galle (beyond Municipal 

limits and Akmimana divifaon ' . . . . 20,341 18,738 

Estates — 177 

Gangaboda pattuwa 23,540 25,071 

Estates 182 1,370 

Wellabuda pattuwa 48,818 54,702 

Estates 295 487 

Tail])e pattuwa 44,131 45,325 

Estates — 92 

Wahdlawiti korale . . . . 85,712 80,989 

Estates . . . > — 

The shipping . 18 — 

Ilinidhiiuj pattuwa .. .. 4,S72 5,014 

Estates 40 124 

Mataha District. 

Population (excluding the shipping and ©states) . . 151,274 175,855 

The shipping . . . . . . 29 9 

Estate population 049 2,110 

IVipulatiod (including the shipping and estates) . . 151,952 177,474 

Matara Local Board 7,522 8,594 

The Four Gravets (outside Board limits) . . 12,349 14,982 

Wellaboda pattuwa 80,425 87,i»78 

Weligam korate 41,443 40,870 

The shipping 29 ‘9 

Estates ’ — 125 

Gangaboda pattii . , , . 27,882 81,180 

Estates . . . . ... , . , — 30r> 

Moraw^lk korale 12,778 18,822 

Estates 049 1,()79 

Ktindaboda pattu 19,880 22,429 

Haisbantota District.* 

Total jioptilabion 71,917 89,091 

Hambantota, the Four Gravets of . . < . . . . 2,045 2,440 

Magam ))attu (exclusive of the Four Gravels) . . 3,795 5,580 

Giruwa pattu Bast ' 8,950 10,700 

„ „ West 57,127 70,299 

EASTERN PROVINCE. 

Population (excluding the military and shipping) 127,555 148,050 

The military 228 495 

The shipping 268 1,065 

Population (including the military and shipping) 126,051 149,010 

, BaTTICALOA DlSTRlCT.t 

Population (excluding the shipping) •• .. 105,858 122,490 

The shipping .. .. .. ; 47 88 

Peimlatioxr (including the flipping) .. .. 105,405 122,678 


* From figures furnished by the Assistant Government Agent, 
t From figures furnished by the Government Agent. 


— 67*0 
+ 208'8 

+ 12 *0 


+ 5-4 

— 00*9 
+ 322*9 

+ 5*8 

+ X)* 

— 00*3 

— 7*9 

+ 9*0 

+ 050-0 
+ 12-0 
+ 48-1 

+ 2-7 

+ 3-0 


+ le5-2 

■4- 109-0 


+ 15-9 

+ 225-1 
+ 10-8 
4- 14-2 
+ 21-8 
4- 24-8 
4- 11*9 


4- 13-9 

4 - 8-2 
4- 158-7 
4- 15-7 


+ 28-9 
4- 19-0 
4- 47-2 
4 * 20-2 
4- 28-1 


+ 10-1 
+ 117-1 
4“ 297*4 
+ 10-8 


4 - 10-8 
4- m 
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EASTERN PROVINCE (oontinutd). 

1881. , 

Dattioaloa town 8,004 

1891. 

0,380 


6*8 

The shipping 


47 

88 


— 

Biuteuua pattu 


8,078 

8,688 


18-2 

Chamniatitiirai and Ntulukadu 


6,942 

9,887 

+ 

41*7 

Bravnr, Rukaiu, and Koralai 


14,861 

19,821 


83*4 

Bruvil, Porativu, and Karavakit 


28,020 

82,674 

+ 

16-6 

Manmiinai pabtu (exchisive of town) 


80,541 

81,468 

15,082 


3-0 

Nintavur and Akkarai ^mttus 


18,627 

+ 

16*9 

Panawa 


2,290 

2,745 

+ 

19*9 

Tkincomalee District. 

Population (excluding the militaiT and shipping) 

22,197 

25,660 


15T 

The militaiy 


228 

495 

+ 

117T 

The shipping 


221 

982 

+ 

844-8 

Population (including the niilltarjr and shipping) 

22,646 

27,087 

+ 

19-3 

Trincomalee town 


9,781 

11,411 


17-3 

The military 


228 

495 

-H 

117'1 

The shipping 


221 

082 

■f 

844-8 

Kadiiukkulam pittu 


8,612 

4,070 

+ 

16-1 

Koddiyar pattu 


4,764 

5,441 

+ 

14-2 

Tampalakamam pattu 


4,190 

4,629 

+ 

10-5 

NORTH-WESTERN 
Pojmlation (excluding estates) 

PROVINCE. 

. . ' 290,589 

816,246 


8-8 

Estate i)opulation 


2,788 

8,528 

+ 

28-8 

Population (including estates) 


298,827 

819,774 

+ 

9*0 

Kurunegala District. 

Population (excluding estates) . . . . 


212,684 

228,423 


7-4 

Estate poiiulation 


2,589 

1,665 

280,088 

— • 

84-4 

Population (including estates) 


215,178 

+ 

0-9 

Kurunegala tow-n and gravets 


4,221 

4,676 

+ 

10-8 

Damhadeniya hatpabtu 


86,874 

88,740 

+ 

9-5 

Estates 


— 

028 


•— 

Dewamodi hatpattu 


32,044 

82,415 

■f 

1-1 

Hiriyala hatpattu 


29,727 

29,374 

— 

1-2 

Katugaiupola hatputta 


89,088 

47,863 

+ 

18-4 

Estates 


... 

9 



Wanui hatpattu 


.84,606 

87,061 


6-9 

Weudawili hatpattu 


86,614 

88,804 


6*0 

Estates 


—* 

1,033 


— 

ClIILAW DiaTIlICT, 

Population (excluding estates) 


61,861 

61,800 

+ 

18-2 

Estates population 


199 

1,863 

4- 

886-2 

Population (including estates) 


52,060 

68,168 

+ 

21 *8 

Pitigal korale North 


11,605 

18,685 


16-6 

Estates 


199 

456 


12I>-1 

Pitigal korale South 


40,256 

47,706 

■4 

18-6 

Estates 


— 

1,407 


— 

PlTTTALAM D. STRICT. 

Total population 

.. 

26,094 

26,528 


1-6 

Puttalam Local Board ' . . 


5,085 

5,085 


1-0 

Demala hatpattu 


6,911 

7,014 

4- 

1*6 

Kalpitiya division 

, ^ 

8,108 

6,981 

— 

14-6 

Puttalam division . . . . . . , . - 


6,990 

7,548 

+ 

26-9 

NORTH-CENTRAL 

Population 

PROVINCE. 

60,146 

74,606 

+ 

12-8 

Anuradhapura town 


1,800 

2,497 

4- 

92*1 

Nuwaragain korale 


4,078 

4,967 

4- 

21-7 

Kende korale 


4,812 

6,161 

4- 

19-4 

Kanadara korale 


8,721 

4,128 

4- 

10-8 

Kadawat korale 


4,904 

6,608 

8,558 

H 

14*8 

Eppawaln korale 


8,014 

-h 

18-0 
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NORTH-CENTRAL PROVINCE {continued). 


Wilaohchiya korale 



1881. 

5,034 

1891. 

5,800 

+ 

5*3 

Kalpe korale 



8,478 

4,092 

+ 

17*6 

Kunchuttxi korale 



.8,831 

2,705 

4,416 

+ 

15-8 

Mabapotane korale 



2,920 

+ 

5-0 

Udiyankulania korale 



8,043 

8,590 

+ 

18*0 

Ulagalla korale 



8,848 

3,680 

+ 

8-4 

Matombuwa korale 



2,563 

3,181 


22*2 

Negampaha korale 



1,020 

2,040 

+ 

6-2 

Un(i\iruwa korale 



2,758 

2,478 

— 

10*1 

Kiralawa korale 



8,142 

8,878 

+ 

7-3 

IVfaminiya korale 



8,140 

3,216 

5,177 


2*4 

Kelegam korale 



4,708 

+ 

10-1 

Taiuaukaduwa 



5,097 

5,849 

-r 

4-9 

PROVINCE 

Population (excluding estates) 

OF 

UVA. 

' 128,450 

127,552 


0*7 

Estate population 



87,242 

32,387 

— 

18*2 

Population (including estates) 



165,692 

159,889 

— 

8*5 

Local Board (Badulla) 



4,746 

5,548 


16*9 

Yatikinda division 



22,322 

20,796 

__ 

6*8 

Estates 



18,802 

12,266 

— - 

11*1 

Udiikinda division 


> ^ 

29,781 

80,750 


8-2 

Estates 



5,105 

5,522 


8*2 

Wiyaluwa division 

Estates 



15,896 

15,461 

— 

2*7 



5,028 

4,448 

— 

11*5 

Bintenna division 



8,866 

9,0(i0 

+ 

8-8 

Wellassa division . . * . . 



22,492 

21,571 

— 

4*1 

Estates 



129 

1S8 

+ 

43*7 

Buttala division 



16,8(51 

15,608 

+ 

1-6 

Estates 



923 

985 

+ 

6-7 

Wellawaya division 



9,486 

8,758 

— 

7*7 

Estates 



12,255 

8,928 

— 

27*1 

PROVINCE OP 
Population (including estates) 

SABARAGAMUWA. 

225,820 

258,414 

+ 

14*4 

„ (excluding estates) , 



215,086 

280.069 

+ 

6-9 

District of Ratnapura. 

Total population 



105,874 

107,924 

4- 

1*9 

Population (without estates) . . 



98,949 

102,028 

4- 

8-1 

Koralea. 

Atakalan 



15,872 

16,262 

4- 

2-4 

Kadawatu 



8,926 

8,907 


0*2 

Kolanna 



8,456 

9,783 

4* 

16*1 

Kukulu 



6,081 

6,2r6 

+ 

8*5 

Kniiiwiti . . . 



24,264 

26,796 

+ 

10-4 

Meda 



12,262 

11,981 

— 

2-7 

Nawadun 



28,088 

22,108 

— 

4*2 

Estates 



0,925 

5,896 

— 

14*8 

District of Krqalla. 
Total x>opulation 



119,955 

160,490 

4- 

25*4 

Population (without estates) . . 



116,687 

128,041 

4- 

10-2 

Estate population 

. . 


3,268 

21,849 

4- 

568*6 

Four Korales. 

Beligal 



81,806 

84,818 

4- 

9*6 

Gal^da 



20,431 

20,005 


2*1 

Kinigoda 



13,270 

15,188 

+ 

14*4 

Paranakuru 



28,672 

25,011 


5*6 

Three KoraUe, 

Atulugam 



7,686 

9,255 

4- 

20*4 

Dehiganipal 



10,202 

18,260 

4- 

29*9 

Panawal 



4,488 

5,114 

4- 

16*4 

Lovoer Bulatganux,. 


•• 

5,687 

‘6,495 

4- 

14*2 

Census Office, 

Colombo, May 9, 1891. 



LIONEL LEE, 
Superintendent of Census. 
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The following statement shows whnt was the increase in numbers of the races of the 
population in 1881 as compared with 1871, and in 1891 as oomi)ared with 1881 ; — 



1871 and 1881. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Percent* 
age of 

Total Population 

189,424 

169,984 

350,358 

Increase* 

14*9 

Bnropeans 

Burghers 

998 

584 

1,577 

48 '5 

1,191 

1,860 

2,651 

16*6 

Sinhalese 

94,029 

88,126 

182,155 

10*9 

Tamils 

79,882 

69,602 

149,184 

27-8 

Moors 

11,926 

8,887 

20,813 

12-7 

Others and Malays 

1,344 

1,286 

2,630 

19*1 

Veddahs 

109 

89 

198 

9*8 

Total Poimlation 

1881 and 1891. 
128,828 

124,228 

248,051 

9- 

Europeans 

—200 

42 

—168 

-8-2 

Burghers 

1,607 

1,738 

8,815 

18*7 

Sinhalese 

100,709 

98,835 

194,544 

10*5 

Tamils 

15,625 

20,980 

86,605 

5*8 

Moors 

6,866 

7,258 

12,624 

6-8 

Malays 

640 

598 

1,288 

18-9 

Veddiihs 

—625 

—474 

—999 

—44*8 

Others 

601 

261 

S52 

11*4 



APPENDIX X. 

{Circulars published in England^ 

TAXATION IN CEYLON. (I.) 

MEDDLING AND MUDDLING OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 

Lord KnuUford^ an Secretary of State for the Colonies^ acting in opposi- 
tion to the opinion of five ex^ Administrators of Ceylon affairs, and 
• retaining a 10 per cent Customs Duty o7i rioe affecting the poorer 
natives, while abolishing the Excise Itent of the land-owning rice 
cultivators, and increasing the most obnoxious of all taxes — that on 
Salt, 


A Eoyal Commission of Inquiry called for. 

(1) Lord Knutsford, Her Majesty’s Vrincipal Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, has recently decided that the rent, or tax, hitherto collected 
on the rice fields of Ceylon, popularly known as the ‘‘ paddy tax,” is to 
be abolished from January next ; while it is announced that the 
Customs duty on rice imported from India, the staple food of the people 
in the towns, of the Tamil coolies on the plantations, and of some of the 
very poorest, because landless, people in the villages, is to remain intact, 

(2) Nearly the whole of the net amount of the paddy rent received 
of late years in Ceylon has been spent in restoring Irrigation Works and 
in promoting Irrigation generally for the benefit of the poorest and most 
backward native districts. In round numbeiB the two levies on rice 
niay be said to have yielded gross revenue as follows : — 

Customs Duty, rising to Kupees 2,200,000 

Paddy Bent „ „ „ 1,000,000 

With the paddy rent abolished, the import duty proposed to be retained 
will of course be paid chiefly by the people who possess no land of their 
own, and yet out of the proceeds of this tax, Lord Knutsford proposes 
henceforward to take votes for Irrigation Works for the benefit or rice 
cultivating natives. A greater anomaly, or a moi^ unjust proceeding in 
respect of the poorer natives in the towns and villages, was never 
heaixi of. 

(3) The writer is among those who (with five past Oovernors of the 
Colony, nearly all the members of the Civil Service, and many old 
residents both native and European) have felt that the proper time 
would not Arrive for superseding these rice taxes, by more direct scien- 
tifle levies, until popular education and facilities in transport by roads 
and railways had been more extended in the Island, and a good deal 
more public money had been spent on Irrigation Works, 

412 
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(4) On the other hand, the \sTitcr (as well as the authorities named) 
has most consistently and strongly urged for many years, that the one 
nice tax would be entirely indefensible without the other, and that both 
equity and policy demand they should stand or fall together. 

(5) If, therefore, the abolition of the paddy tax is to be regarded as 
final, ho would, as a thirty years’ resident in the Island, urge most 
earnestly on all concerned, the prudence and justice of simultaneously 
abolishing the corresponding Customs duty on rice. 

(6) A very brief review of the history of rice taxation in Ceylon will 
make plain how contrary to justice and policy will be the continuance 
of the Customs duty after the paddy tax has been abolished. 

(7) The paddy rent, or tax on rice fields, was inherited by the British 
. Government from their predecessors the Dutch, Portuguese, and native 

Sinhalese authorities. To balance it, a Customs duty equivalent in 
incidence was placed on imported rice. It is this Customs duty that 
has, up to the time of Lord Knutsford, been considered the more 
obnoxious from the British statesman’s point of view, as specially 
opposed to a Free Trade Policy. Sir Emerson Tennent wished to 
abolish it 46 years ago, and at intervals since there has been agitation 
towards giving it up.- But the policy now announced is while 
abolishing the inland rent or tax or immemorial standing, to maintain 
intact the Customs levy. 

(8) This will not only be a “ protection ” tax in favour chiefly of com- 
paratively well-to-do landowners, but a levy on the native mnhalese; 
Tamils, and other races, who, having no lands of their own, are among 
the very poorest, and are solely dependent for tl^eir staple food on 
imported rice. The result will be, at the most favourable calculation, 
that 1,600,000 of natives will be eating untaxed rice, while 1,600,000 
(including some of the poorest) will be paying 10 per cent, ad valorem 
on their staple food, imported rice from India.* 

(9) It is no wonder, therefore, that nearly the whole of the Civil 
Service, and no less than five past Governors of Ceylon, should be 
opposed to such a policy. The following, among other Administrators, 
have considered it would be unjust, as well as impolitic, to maintain the 
Customs duty after the abolition of the Excise rent or tax ; — Sir 
Hercules Robinson, who was Governor of Ceylon from 1866 to 1871 ,* 
the late Sir William Gregory, who administered from 1872 to 1877; 
Sir Arthur Birch, who was Lieut.-Govemor and Colonial Secretary for 
five years; the late Sir James Longden, who was Governor foom 1877 to 
1883 ; and Sir Arthur Hamilton Gordon, who administered the Colony 
from 1883 to 1890 ; and their opinions, in opposition to Lord Knutsford, 
have been shared, with only two or three exceptions, by all the revenue 
officials of Ceylon. All have been clear that the rice taxes should 
stand or fall together, and this is still the opinion of the surviving 
ex-administrators of Ceylon Sir Hercules Robinson, Sir Arthur Birch, 
and Sir Arthur Gordon, 

(10) The late Sir William Gregory — ^whose recent death is regarded 
as a public calamity by the Ceylonese and all friends of the Colony — 
felt so strongly on the matter, that he personally declared to the writer, 
in December and January last, that the Ceylon Customs duty on rice 
without thejexclse on paddy would be absolutely indefensible, that such 

» This rice imported from India pays in rent and export duty to the Indian 
Government as much as 20 to 30 per cent, while it wm now be further taxed 
10 per cent, to the Colombo Customs before it comes into competition with 
Ceylon-grown rice which is to be freed of the immemorial rent. 
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a one-sided unjust levy would not stand half-an-hour’s honest discussion 
in the House of Commons ; and he added in a letter : I know if I 
were Under- Secretary of State, I should then (after the abolition of the 
paddy rent) refuse to defend the Customs duty on rice in the House of 
Commons.” 

(11) In the chief towns and villages, there are to be found by far the 
heaviest taxed, and yet some of the poorest jieople in Ceylon ; for, with- 
out lands of their own, these have Municipal, or Local Board, levies to 
pay in addition to the general taxes of the Central Government. They 
will have to continue to pay 10 per cent, ad valorem on their staple food, 
while their better-off, land-owning countrymen in the rice districts, a 
few miles distant, are freed of one of their very few contributions to the 
revenue. Most of the well-to-do natives in Ceylon are land-owners in 
the rice districts of the Western, Southern, Central, and Eastern Provinces 
— the last exporting surplus rice crops to sell in the Northern Province— 
and these native capitalists (a meeting of whom has just been held in 
Colombo to thank Lord Knutsford for the paddy rent abolition so 
advantageous to their pockets *) will profit rather than the mass of their 
dependants, the field workers, by the policy of the Secretary of State. 
Already this fact has been brought under the notice of the Government, 
for in a petition laid before the Legislative Council of Ceylon in December 
last, some of the poorest inhabitants of villages in the Southern Province, 
in complaining of a local tax affecting them, state, that although some 
people talk much against the paddy rent, it only affects the comparatively 
well-to-do among the natives. It is worthy of note that the mass of the 
rice cultivators never complained of their rent, and that the only feeling 
raised against it was by outsiders among a certain number of those 
near the towns. 

(12) But still worse, as if to add to the burdens of the poorest class 
of natives, the present Ceylon Government, under Lord Knutsford’s 
direction, has, according to mail news received this week, proceeded to 
make up part of the loss of revenue caused by the paddy tax abolition 
by increasing the Salt Tax — the most obnoxious of all taxes affecting 
the mass of the people in India and Ceylon, the very firet taso, in the 
opinion of Sir Arthur Gordon (our late Governor), •which ought to he 
abolUshed^ as well as the Customs duty on kerosene oil, which is used for 
lighting purposes by the poorest of the people in towns and villages. 
This action has been strongly opposed by several members of the 
Legislature, and is likely to be made the subject of protest to the 
Colonial Office by the Colombo Chamber of Commerce. Those who have 
seen the vile black stuff which is retailed to the people as salt in some 
parts of Ceylon, and have known good white salt wilfully destroyed in 
places where there are no regular salt works, lest the people of the 
neighbourhood should use it, cannot but deeply regret Lord Knutsford'’a 
backward policy in this respect. In the House of Commons (June 20th) 
it has just been announced that the Indian Government intend reducing 
the salt tax in India, just as the same levy in Ceylon is to be increased. 

(13) It is evident to all with prolonged experience in our Administra- 
tive affeirs, that the paddy rent or tax was as the keystone of the arch of 
finance in Ceylon, and that with the driving out of that key by Lord 
Knutsford, nothing less than an entire alteration in the system of 

* ** The native upper classes and their wealthv friends have reason to be 
grateful to Lord Knutsford and Governor Sir Arthur Havelock, for it is they 
who will benefit most largely by the abolition of the Paddy tax, whilst the 
poor goiya, .who cultivates the land under them, will be but little advantaged 
by it.”— Time#, May 80th 1802. 
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taxation in the Island will suffice. Colombo is now the great steamer 
calling port of the Bast, and rivals Singapore and the Indian Presidency 
capitals as a centre of trade ,* but unlike Singapore (which is a free 
port) and Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, where Customs duties have 
been greatly restricted, Colombo will continue to have, through Lord 
Knutsford’s policy, a heavy 10 per cent, import duty on the staple food 
of the Ceylonese (while losing the counterbalancing Excise rate), and 
will continue to levy the duties on cotton goods and other English 
manufactures while increasing that on kerosene oil. 

(14) Surely neither Mr. Gladstone — should he come into power — nor 
Mr,. Chamberlain, should he be once more the all-po'werful adviser of a 
Unionist Government, can approve of a financial policy so backward 
and unequal, in fact so partial and unjust. 

(15) Every consideration of prudence, as well as good policy, should 
now indicate the present year as the right time for the issue of a Royal 
Commission — composed, say, equally of British, Anglo-Indian, and Ceylon 
finance authorities — to examine the whole question of taxation in Ceylon, 
with a view to revision, and to place the same on a sound and equitable 
basis ; rather than that Lord Knutsford should endeavour to postpone 

the inevitable ” by a miserable attempt to increase obnoxious taxes — 
such as those on salt and kerosene oil in lieu of the paddy rent — while 
leaving the Customs duty on rice as one of the most one-sided and 
unjust levies in the whole history of Colonial Administration. 

(16) Many of the very gentlemen who have most influenced Lord 
Knutsford in abolishing the paddy tax, fully acknowledge that the 
Customs duty on rice must fall ere long: indeed, an article in the 
Manchester Guardiart .of January 27th last says : — When the paddy 
tax is got out of the way, the removal of the Import duty must speedily 
follow ” ; and several probable members of the next Parliament are 
pledged to raise the question at an early date, and press for abolition. 

(17) But, apart from the injustice of maintaining the one rice tax for 
a single day after the other is taken away, it will in reality a species 
of refined cnielty towards the Ceylonese rice-cultivators-— ignorant as 
many of them are, and most strongly opposed to changes in revenue 
levies — to abolish the rent or paddy tax from January Ist, 1893, and 
then, when the Customs tax is removed, say a year or two afterwards, 
to come and tell them to be prepared for a general land tax, such as 
their neighbours on the continent of India pay. Far better, if there is 
to be a reform in the system of Ceylon taxation, which hitherto has 
been dependent mainly on the balancing of Excise and Custom duties, 
to introduce the new system at once, after a broad, equitable, permanent 
fashion. Even the ignorant native cultivators can understand one tax 
taking the place of another ; but after accustoming them to no Govern- 
ment rent at all, to begin a new land tax after a longer or shorter 
interval wiH be the occasion of many loud and grievous complaints 
against what they will conceive to be a new burden altogether. Any 
delay will make the introduction of a proper system far more trouble- 
some and difficult. 

(18) I urge therefore, in the name of common sense and prudence as 
well as of equity, that whoever may, as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, preside over the destinift of Ceylon after the General Election, 
whether a Unionist or Home Ruler, he should make it his business to 
delay giving effect to the several Ordinances abolishing the paddy rent, 
increasing the salt tax, and increasing the Customs duty on kerosene 
oil in Ceylon, until, by a Royal Commission of Inquiry, the whole 
question of the future taxation of the Colony has been taken into 
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consideration* For I think I may aver that I am fortified by the 
opinion of five of the most expciienced of Colonial Administrators — 
three of virhom, Sir Hercules Kobinson, Sir Arthur Gordon, and Sir 
Arthur Birch, are still available to bear testimony— in saying that Lord 
•Knutsford is likely to leave the taxation and finance of the leading 
Crown Colony entrusted to his care in the most unsatisfactory and 
unsafe condition it has been in since the time — forty-three years ago— 
when Mr. Gladstone and Mr, Disraeli stood together' in carrying an 
Inquiry into Ceylon Ajffairs, against Lord John Russell’s Government of 
that day. 

J. Ferguson, 

Of the “ Ceylon Ohserver ” and ** Troincal Agrioulturutf 

London, June 1^92. 

Postscript^ June 30th. — Since writing the above, another mail has 
come in from Ceylon bringing intelligence of the Report made by Mr, 
Edward J. Young — a very experienced 2 :)roprietary Ceylon planter — on 
his Labour Mission to Southern India. Mr. Young offers reasons why 
the immigrant Coolies in Ceylon should have cheaper rice, and he 
evidently considers this to be an important means towards rendering 
the Ceylon planting districts more attractive to the labourers from 
Southern India whose services are now eagerly sought after in Burmah 
and the Straits Settlements. Mr. Young writes as follows : — The 
present Ceylon wages are ample for the Coolies’ services, and compare 
favourably with what he can earn at home or elsewhere ; at the same 
time, I tjiink more could and should be done for him by the supply of 
cheai)er and better rations. Now that the paddy tax has gone, the 
sister food tax levied on rice at the Customs must necessarily follow 
suit ; this would considerably cheapen rice, and it should then be a rule 
to issue it at Bt3 per bushel.” This forms a new and important argument 
for the early abolition of the Ceylon Customs duty on rice, the staple 
food of the Coolies, and imported from India ; for no one will deny that 
on an increasing and abundaiit supply of labourers from Southern India 
largely depends the continued success of tea cultivation, on which again 
the financial and general prosperity of Ceylon at present mainly rests. 
Free, cheap rice in Colombo and the planting districts would certainly 
be one of the best means of attracting more coolies. — J. F. 


TAXATION IN CEYLON. (II.) 

F)*om the ** Times of Ceylonf with notes hy Editor “ Ceylon Ohserrer, 

[The following circular or leaflet, drawn up by Messrs. T. N. Christie 
and Seneviratne, has been circulate very largely in London amongst 
those interested in Ceylon, copies having been sent to the Cobden Club 
and other similar institutions. It is a counterblast to Mr. John Ferguson’s 
circular on the same subject, and bears the impress of Mr. Christie’s 
hand.] ^ 

“ As a leaflet on the above subject recently circulated by Mr. John 
Ferguson, Editor of the Ceylon Ohsev'oer^ contains much that is inaccurate 
and misleading, the undersigned, who happen to be in England, desire 
to offer some explanation of Mr. Ferguson’s attitude and of the, rice 
taxes* 
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“ There was no tax in the whole British Empire at all similar to the 
recently abolished paddy tax of Ceylon ; it was of itself unfair, and 
its collection led to the eviction, in a state of destitution, of many 
thbusands of the native peasantry from their homes and small ancestral 
holdings. To these evictions, and the consequent distress, the attention 
of Parliament was directed two years ago.” 

[The Indian land tax differs only in the fact that all products of the 
land are taxed and not merely one, the greatest and most fruitful, 
Government having voluntarily abandoned its indefeasible right in the 
case of all others. Not only distress but famine and evictions , are 
frequent in India ; but no attempt has been made to abolish the land 
tax, which is rated according to the value of produce. — Ed.* C» 0J\ 

“ Mr. Ferguson strongly opposed the abolition of this native tax, and 
predicted that its abolition (which was the policy of a rival newspaper) 
would lead to the abolition of the import duty on grain, that the abolition 
of the import duty must lead to a general land tax, and that the 
imposition of a general land tax would have grievous effects. lie now 
apparently would, in order to prove himself to be a true prophet, try to 
bring about the very evils he was at one time so solicitous of avoiding.” 

[The remark about the policy of a rival newspaper is an offensive 
impertinence. The Observer opposed abolition for a quarter of a century 
before Mr. George Wall took to editing a paper; and the Observer 
editors ever held that the moment the internal tax was removed the 
import duty, becoming protective against our Indian fellow-subjects, 
was indefensible and therefore doomed. It is now our duty to denounce 
and secure the removal of a protective and pax’tial tax. — Bd. t?.] 

The import duty is not, as stated by Mr. Ferguson, ad.valoren}, but 
is a fixed sum of 29 cents (4, id.) per bushel, equal to about i*^th of a 
penny per lb. weight. 

“It dpes not press on the poorest as the paddy tax did, for the 
importecl rice is chiefly consumed by the Tamil population from Southern 
India, and a very large share of the duty is paid by the prosperous 
European tea-growing industry. The town residents, who also consume 
imported rice, are generally well-to-do people, and Mr. Ferguson is the 
first to find out that the tax possesses any hardship beyond that common 
to all taxes. It is not in practice a protective tax, for the Indian-grown 
and Ceylon-grown rices never come into market contact,” 

[All of which statements we traverse, especially the monstrous asser- 
tions that the urban population are all w611-to-do, and that imported 
and home-grown rice do not come into competition. The “ prosperous ” 
tea planters have to pay not only old taxes but new ones imposed to 
replace the paddy tax. — E d. C. 0,\ 

“ Mr. Ferguson will find it diflSicult to reconcile his present position, 
that the import duty is in effect protective, with his, repeated statements, 
made when he hop^ to maintain the recently abolished tax, that the 
abolition of the paddy tax would not encourage the native industry, W 
would, if anything, lead to a diminution of the rice cultivation of Ceylon 
Mr. Ferguson’s circular would invite attention* to the present porition 
of the import duty on grain in Ceylon, as if that position were singuhu: 
to Ceylon, or that the recent abolition of the paddy tax had effected 
some unheard-of and intolerable economic change. As a matter of feet, 
the abolition of this tax has merely removed Ceylon from what was an 

* 27 
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absolutely singular position, and placed it on a par with the other 
Colonies of the Empire. 

“ Not only have the self-governing Colonies import duties on grain, 
but the Crown Colonies— such as Natal, Bemerara, Jamaica, etc. — have 
import duties at much higher rates than Ceylon.” 

[Import duties on grain are in the self-governed colonics avowedly 
protective ; and in Jamaica, Malta and others are defensible from 
necessity and from the fact that grain is not locally grown. Ceylon is 
the only Crown Colony in the British Empire which levies what is now 
a distinctly protective grain tax ; and w^c may rely on it, she will not 
be allowed long to occupy this position : vide the expression of hope by 
the Cobden Club. We trust Messrs. Christie and Seneviratne will enjoy 
paying the mass of new taxation which the inevitable abolition of the 
import duty will render necessary. — Ed. C. 0.^ 

Those who sign the paper have no affection for any food tax, and 
they will welcome the day when, without raising greater evils, the 
Ceylon import duty on grain can be done away with; but they recognise 
the danger of too suddenly applying Western principles to an Eastern 
country, where direct taxation is extremely distasteful to the people, and 
in its collection invariably brings discontent and distress. 

“ The members of the Ceylon Legislative Council, who arc best able 
to weigh comparative evils of the import duty and of the necessary 
alternative taxes, may be trusted to watch for any opportunity of 
effecting a beneficial change of system, and if necessary of drawing the 
attention of members of the House of Commons to it. 

“ A. Skneviratne, 

Member of the Ceylon Legislative Council ny resenting the Sinhalese, 

“Thos. North Christie, 

Lately Member of the Ceylon Legislative Couneil representing the 

Planting^ Community, 

“ London, July 30^^, 1832.” ' 

The danger of too suddenly applying Western principles” is 
exceedingly rich from men who have helped to get an immemorial 
Oriental tax abolished by the rash application of Western principles. 
Some of the results are already apparent in taxing Ordinances. But we 
have not yet seen all. — Ed. C, 0,] 


- TAXATION IN CEYLON. (III.) 

A few words of coiTection and explanation are necessary, by way of 
rejoinder, to a leaflet recently issued by Messrs. A. Seneviratne & T. N. 
Christie on the above subject 

Alluding to their connection with the Ceylon Legislative Council, 
these gentlemen indicate that members of that Council are best able to 
Mvise as to a change of system of taxation ; but they ignore the fact 
that two members of the Legislative Council--one of them Mr. Christie’s 
successor — have already been opposing the new taxes arising out of the 
paddy rent abolition, and that a formal protest against the same has 
been sent home to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Messrs. Seneviratne & Christie further forget that the new burden on 
salt — the tax above all others in Cejlon calling for reduction or remis- 
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sion— and the increased import duty upon kerosene oil, have created 
very general dissatisfaction. 

The Chamber of Commerce and the Planters’ Association have con- 
demned these new burdens and other recent financial arrangements, 
such as the vote for Irrigation Works out of Customs Ke venue. 

On the other hand, Messrs. Bencviratne & Christie declare that the 
import duty on rice does not press on the poorest natives as the paddy 
tax did ; whereas in a memorial to the Legislative Council from village 
natives who are consumers of imported rice, the paddy cultivators are 
described as comparatively well-to-do ; and it is notorious that in the 
Western, Southern, and Eastern provinces, nearly all the Sinhalese and 
Tamil paddy land-owners and farmers are exceptionally well-off. 

The import duty of 4Jd. per l^ushel of rice, the value of which is 
about 3s. 6d., maybe equal to “xml'll a* penny per lb. weight,” but it is 
also 10 per cent, ad valorem, and must be contrasted witli the average 
earnings of a native labourer, which cannot be put atrinore than 2s. Od. 
to 3s. per week. 

A large proportion of the natives in the villages and towns, consumers 
of the imported and taxed rice, are among the very poorest of the 
Ceylonese, and many of them are taxed out of all proportion to the 
class just relieved. 

Messrs. Bencviratne & Christie state that “ the Indian-grown and the 
Ccylon-^ovvn rices never come into market contact.” This is explicitly 
contradicted by the Ceylon Customs and Provincial E’eports, which 
show (1) that a large quantity of surplus rice grown in the Batticaloa 
district is exported to compete with Indian-grown rice in the Jaffna 
district ; (2) that rice grown in the Southern province has been sold in 
bazaars alongside of Indian rice as far north as Kegala ; and (3) that 
the North- Central Province has begun to send a considerable quantity of 
rice to sell in other districts. All such island-grown rice it is proposed 
now to fi’ec of rent or tax, while maintaining a 10 per cent, import duty 
on imported rice, so establishing Protection in its worst form, and taxing 
the people of the towns and villages for the benefit of the paddy culti- 
vators and land-owners, their fellow-countrymen. 

The anomalies and injustice involved in such legislation — paddy tax 
abolition, increase of burdens on salt and kerosene oil, and irrigation 
votes for the class just freed from rents — have provoked much criticism 
from the public and press of Ceylon ; and it is admitted on all sides (in the 
island, as by the Cobden Club and by officials in England) that the Customs 
duty on imjported rice cannot stand alone, but must ere long be' abolished. 

Seeing then that a further change will have to be faced — and this 
even Messrs. Seneviratne & Christie seem to allow— a little reflection 
will show that the present affords a far better opportunity for complet- 
ing the revision of .Ceylon taxation than is likely to recur ; (1) because 
this is a time of comparative prosperity in the island owing to causes 
which may prove temporary ; (2) because the natives themselves are, at 
present, prepared for a change of system and (3) because experienced 
Civil Servants, who have not lost touch with the people, are still avail- , 
able to introduce an equitable and permanent system. 

It is under these circumstances, therefore, that a Royal Commission of 
Inquiry is desirable, in order to place the Ceylon system of taxation 
once for all on a safe, equitable, and, if possible, permanent footing. 

J. Fbeguson. 

Of the ** Ceylon Observer '' and Tropical AgrieulturUtf 

EdiKBXJRGH, August 1802. 



APPENDIX XT. 

ESTIMATE OF GOVEBNOR SIR HERCULES ROBINSON IN 
CEYLON. 

(Feom Major Skinner’s “Fifty Years in Ceylon.”) 

In March 1866 Sir Hercules Robinson arrived as Governor, and the 
month after his landing gave earnest of the intei*est he intended taking 
in the welfare of the island by starting on a tour through Happootella 
and Saffragam. The Colony was much to be congratulated on the 
advent of such a Governor, the most pains- 
taking, hardworking man I have ever met in 
his ix>sition. An extraordinary love of justice 
-was lus most peculiar characteristic, and I 
have seen frequent instances of this when 
travelling with him j he would not decide 
any claim on a superficial view of the case, 
but would insist upon receiving the most 
minute details before giving an opinion. 

He astonished me on one occasion, when,, 
on a very remote journey, he called me in to 
his temporary office, and said, “ At last I have 
SIB HBKOULE8 B0BIN80H. the bottom of that case of yours ta ve 

Modelair Fonceka. 

This was a man who had been in my department for upwards of thirty 
years, and was most efficient and economical. In a revision of the 
establishment of my department, I had recommended this faithful old 
servant for a higher class of pay ; but the Colonial Secretary refused me 
on the plea that eight or nine years before he had given false evidence 
in a court of law prejudicial to the interests of the Government. I 
admitted that at one time I Imd entertained a similar impression of the 
man’s conduct, but that circumstances had occurred which biul com- 
pletely exonerated him ; and I stated that, had not this been the case, 
it would have been my duty to have represented his conduct and to have 
recommended Government to dismiss him, and that the Government 
itsdf, if convinced of liis having played it false, would not have been 
justified in keeping him in its service. The fact of the Government 
retaining his services for eight or nine years subsequently showed that 
his former supposed delinquencies were condoned. The subject had 
been laid before the Government three or four months previously ; but 
the papers had been repeatedly referred backwards and forwards to the 
Supreme Court, to the Queen’s advocate, and to my office. At last,' while 
in a temporary resting-place in a remote out-of-the-way jungle, Sir 
Hercules investigated a mass of correspondence and judgments in Court, 
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«howing that Sir Henry Ward, the judge, and the Queen’s advocate had 
all exonerated this man; and His Excellency had the satisfaction of 
unravelling Modelair Fonceka’s case, and of giving him the increase 
of pay which he so thoroughly deserved, and for which he had been 
recommended. 

In travelling with Sir Hercules, he would often discuss subjects of the 
kind with me, and never would he allow the humblest person to rest 
under a sense of injustice ; he would require, to be satisfied, that every 
real giievance should be thoroughly investigated. This is a beautiful 
trait in the character of a public man ; but it requii-es a very peculiar 
temperament to carry it to the extent to which Sir Hercules Robinson 
did. 
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THE BiaHT HONOtJRABLE SIR WILLIAM H, GREGORY E.C M G. 

GOVERNOR OF CEYLON^ ’ 


Emm bytU IMntanta of the Mand in front of the Colombo Museum in Commpnmva 




APPENDIX XII. 

THE LATE SIR WILLIAM GREGORY AND THE COLOMBO 
MUSEUM. 

Reference to Enobavino. 

The inscription on the statue to Governor Sir William Gregory tells its 
own story to some extent, but it may be added that a sum of about 
R25,000 was subscribed by all classes — chiefly by Ceylonese, and especially 
the Sinhalese section — for the erection of the statue. It was executed by 
F. Boehm. A.R.A. It is erected in the Cinnamon Gardens, in front 
the Colombo Museum —the most interesting and most generally xisef ul, 
as well as handsomest, public building erected in Ceylon during British 
times. The conception, arrangements, and carrying out of this museum 
were entirely due to Governor Gregory. He had for his architect Mr. 
J. G, Smithcr, F.R,I.B.A. The structure, laying out of grounds, and 
surrounding wall cost about ^12,000. The museum is occupied 
entirely with Ceylon exhibits, and presents a very adequate display in 
all departments, and especially interesting archaeological exhibits referring 
to the early days of the Kandyan kingdom. An Oriental library 
occupies one part of the building, and the Ceylon branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society holds its meetings in an adjoining room. The natives of 
all classes and races visit the museum in great numbers, and it is a 
centre of attraction to visitors — passengers landing at Colombo — from 
all quarters. 


The Colombo Museum. 

(A?y a Ceylon Writer in 1882.) 

If want of interest in local exhibitions was not so commonly 
observable amongst the residents of almost all the principal towns and 
cities of the civilised world, it might, perhaps, be considered remarkable 
that so few of the European residents of Colombo take any interest in 
the beautiful museum which stands so prominently amongst the buildings 
in the Cinnamon Gardens. It is merely another phase of the principle 
involved in the assertion that a prophet is not without honour, save in 
his own country an# his own father’s house. Our museum is by far 
the most beautiful buildijig in Colombo r it is pleasantly situated and 
surrounded by prettily cultivated grounds ; it is, moreover, repletb with 
objects of local interest, and entrance is free to all. And yet, with all 
these attractions, there is scarcely one in a hundred of us who has done 
himself the pleasure of paying a visit to the building, or, if he has, it 
was, in all probability, several years ago, or when the collection of 
specimens was of such a meagre and rudimentary nature as to scarcely 
merit the name of collection at all. In those days, possibly, visitors 
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may have been justified in making use of such expressions' as * Really, 
there is nothing worth seeing or worth the trouble of a visit * ; but at 
the present day the visitor would indeed be hard to please who could 
not find many objects in which he takes an interest, or which are 
calculated to attract his attention. In spite of many difficulties, the 
lukewarmness of tlje authorities, the inefficiency, if not worse, of the 
assistants, the active opposition of the few, and the discoui'aging 
callousness of the many, and in spite of the disappointment which 
must necessarily arise from want of intelligent interest in the work by 
the greater number of the European pommunity, the curator, with the 
aid of great industry and an affectionate interest in his work, has suc- 
ceeded in getting together a very goodly show wherewith to minister 
to the amusement and instruction of those who make the museum 
a pleasurable resort. 

“ The collection — entirely of an insular character — already comprises 
such a number of interesting specimens, that the scanty half-hour of an 
afternoon, which is generally all that most residents can afford for the 
purpose before the doors are closed at six p.m., is all t>oo short for even 
a casual glance at one-half of them, much less a careful examination ; 
and we would advise any one who really wishes to see the museum 
thoroughly, and acquire a knowledge of what it contains, to take it in 
instalments at their leisure, as opportunity offers. Inspection of the 
contents of the lower room might well occupy the whole of the first 
visit, whilst there need be no waste of time if the gallery is to be got 
through in an hour and a half. In writing this we must not be under- 
stood to be addressing the passengers from the steamers in the harbour 
who want to see all Colombo in the afternoon, travel to Kandy during 
the night, drive round the town before the seven o'clock train leaves, 
and be on board ship again by noon, having learnt all about Ceylon, and 
a great deal more besides, in less than twenty-four hours ; and yet we 
are assured that out of the 9062 Europeans who during the past year 
have visited the museum, the greater number are visitors from the 
shipping. There can be but little doubt that the exhibition has been 
subjected to one very serious drawback during past years, and that is 
the constant state of change in detail and arrangement which have 
occupied the officials so incessantly. 

“ Complaints were rife of empty cases and lack of specimens, and 
the justness of such complaints could not well be gainsaid ; but it was 
an unfortunate state of affairs which has absolutely necessitated, as 
experience proved, the utility of change of position, or as the growth 
of the collection called for more accommodation. The extraordinary 
dilatoriness of the Public Works Department has, without doubt, done 
much to injure the good fame of the museum, and even now there are 
a very great number of specimens which are lying idle in the store- 
rooms for want of cases in which they could be exhibited ; and with the 
transport vote cut down as it is to half the usual amount, and altogether 
inadequate to the necessities of the case, there seems to be little hope of 
progress in the* immediate future. This transporIN’ote, we may explain, 
provides for all the cost of collection by the curator and his assistants, 
taxidermists and peons, cart and coolie hire, tolls and canoes and 
travelling expenses, purchase of specimens, etc., etc., and, when it is 
reduced as it has been to such an insignificant amount, the resources of 
the collector's establishment are entirely crippled, and progress most 
effectnallr stayed. There have been many critics from time to time who 
have not been backward in attributing blame to the curator, when, had 
they only been aware of the true state of the case, they would, without 
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doubt, have been astonished that so much has been done with so little 
in the way of support. Lately, however, very considerable changes 
have taken place in the ari'angement of the collection, many of them 
most advantageous, whilst some, we think, will have again to be altered. 
The entmnee hall, once crowded with gigantic fishes, requires something 
to do away with the idea of emptiness which cannot fail to strike a 
visitor, whilst the two bare benches which are placed in it are by no means 
ajsthetic in appearance. The west room on the ground floor, known as 
the Ceylon Products’ Room, has much that is new, and more is promised. 
Zoology has been relegated entirely to the upper story, save the new Fish 
Room, to which we shall further allude presently, and the minerals have 
been brought downstairs. These have been very cleverly placed in 
cases against the wall, and make a very interesting show, though neces- 
sarily tliero must in time be many more specimens collected, until 
eventually they will require a room entirely devoted to mineralogy. 
Perhaps the most interesting exhibit in this section is the series of fossil 
deposits showing the formation of the west coast of the island, from 
Dondra Head on the south, to Karativo on the north-west coast. There 
are also many specimens of sea shells taken from the forests of the 
Northern Province, and a piece of fossil coral (if we may be allowed to 
make use of such an expression) from the summit of Tangala Hill, say, 
150 feet above the sea Ipvel. This room having now been rendered 
secure with iron bars, the gold Buddhas and jewellery, which had been 
placed in s«afety after the disappearance of a portion of them, as well 
as the collection of coins, arc now exhibited again in central cases. 
The new arrangement of the coins is especially happy, and this part of 
the collection looks peculiarly neat and appropriate. The exhibition of 
Ceylon products is at present insignificant and altogether unworthy of the 
institution, but this want will happily be very shortly amended on the 
arrival of the two hundred samples which are to cotne from the Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition in London. These will all be shown in goblet- 
shaped bottles, and will, without doubt, look very well. They will be 
supplemented, it is hoped, by contributions supplied by the principal 
producers in the island. Perhaps the most interesting specimen at 
])re8ent on view is a sample of clean coffee, exhibited by the Messrs. G. 
& M. Worms at the London Exhibition of 1851. This may be regarded 
as a curious relic rather than an object of any special value. The 
Exhibition itself is seldom alluded to in the present day, except as the 
father of all the exhibitions which have been so numerous in all parts of 
the world of late years, and the memory of the Messrs. Worms is fast 
fading away, except in the recollections of a few of our older colonists. 

“We must not omit to make mention of another innovation in the 
conduct of the museum, which has its first results in the Ceylon Products* 
Room. This is the admission of loan collections, which it has at length 
been decided to accept for exhibition when opportunity offers. The 
first to avail himself of the permission has been Mr. D. W. DeAbrew 
Kajapakse, who has sent a tortoise-shell box an^Sinbalese gentleman’s 
comb, several ancient native swords, and two itudaliyar’s caps of the 
Butch period, say about 1790. It is to be hoped that other disinterested 
individuals will follow suit, and let the public of Ceylon have a sight of 
the treasures of many kinds which are at present hidden away in ancient 
almirahs in the recesses of the native walawas. Before we pay a visit 
,to the galleries, we must not forget to mention the newly-fitted ropm at 
the bock of the museum, which has been opened to the public as a Fish 
Room, in which are shown nearly all the great stuffed fishes which at 
one time or other have been seen in the hall or the gallery. In fact, 
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they are all here except the gigantic shark, which still remains in the 
cast gallery, and of which we shall have more to say by-and-by. ♦ The 
Fish Room is the first practical illustration of the necessity which is 
beginning to be felt for more accommodation, and it will not be very long 
before an additional building on a considerable scale will be urgently 
called f6r. In the meantime, visitors wishing to see the Fish Room 
should ask one of the attendants to show them the way, and they cannot 
fail to gain some knowledge of the monsters which people the Eastern 
waters. The smaller fishes and the crustaceans and other marine 
wonders will be met with upstairs.” 
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CEYLON AND ITS TROPICAL AGRICULTURE AND PRESS. 

gentleman whose portrait wc give opposite, is a veteran colonist and 
journalist * — a public man whose name is “ familiar as a household word 
in the ‘‘ first of Crown Colonies,” Ceylon, wliere he has resided for the 
long period of nearly 55 years. For 46 years of these, Mr. Ferguson 
has been connected with the Ceyloti Observer^ as chief proprietor and 
conductor, so that now in his 77th year he must certainly be the oldest 
British-born newspaper editor in Asia. Born in the far North Highlands 
of Scotland, in January 1816, Mr. A. M. Ferguson left for Ceylon, with 
Governor the Right Hon. J. A. Stcwart-Mackenzie of Seaforth, in June 
1837, landing at Colombo, after a voyage of over four months round the 
(?ape of Good Hope, on' November 7th, 1837. For 26 years Mr. Ferguson 
laboured in this tropical island without intermission, so that he had never 
travelled on or seen a railway — the first line to Blackwall was under con- 
struction as he left London 65 years ago — until, after being relieved in 
1861 by his nephdw and future partner and co-editor, Mr. John Ferguson, 
in 1863 he visited Bombay en rmite for Europe. The first railway in 
Ceylon, that from Colombo to Kandy, was opened in 1867. Previous to 
the advent of the Telegraph wire in conjunction with the then Oh»ervr.r 
proprietor and co-editor. Dr. Elliott, Mr. Ferguson, for eight years, from 
1860 to 1858, had a successful carrier pigeon service in full operation 
between Point de Galle, the mail steamer port, and the capital, Colombo, 
a distance of 72 miles. This distance the pigeons repeatedly traversed 
in 40 to 45 minutes, at the rate of 96 miles an hour, and carrying enough 
news to fill two pages of the Qraphw, In this way the news ot the 
Fall of Sebastopol first reached Colombo, and the Governor, Sir Henry 
Ward, caused a Royal Salute to be firecl on the faith of the “ Pigeon 
Despatch.” In 1881, Mr. A. M. Ferguson was chosen as Commissioner 
for Ceylon to the Melbourne Exhibition ; and, among other acknowledg- 
ments of his services on that occasion, he received from Her Majesty, on 
the recommendation of the Governor of the Colony, the honour of 
“C.M.G.”' Messrs. A. M. and J. Ferguson have written largely 
about Ceylon, in books as well as in the daily press ; and a monthly 
periodical, the Tropical Agriculturist^ originated^by Mr. John Ferguson 
in 1881, and dealing with all sub-tropical culture, has a standard value, 
and is regularly filed at the Rojral Botanic Gaidens, Kew, in the 
Agricultural Department at Washington, as well as by Agricultural 
directors i^nd the planters throughout India and the sub- tropical Colonies 
not tmly in the East and West Indies, but for the Straits, South and East 
Africa, besides the States of Mexico, Central and South America, 

• Since the above was written, Mr. Ferguson has passed away. He died 
at Colombo, December 26th, 1892, after three weeks* illness. 
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Messrs, Ferguson have done much to advance the cultivation of cinchona, 
cacao, and, of late years, tea, since coffee failed in Ceylon ; and now that 
colony is in a fair way to become one of the greatest tea-growing 
countries in the world, its exports of tea rising in twelve years from less 
than 100,000 lbs. to 68,000,000 lbs. ; while 1892 is likely to see an 
export approximating to 80,CK)0,000 lbs. Ceylon tea is used everywhere 
now, and appreciated in British households, and it is fast becoming a 
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great favourite in Australia, Canada, the United States, and over many 
parts of the. Continent of Europe. The subject of our portrait has 
taken a great interest in the tea cultivation industry, and ms plantation 
of “ Abbotsford,” finely situated on the slopes of the central mountain 
range in Ceylon, is frequently visited by travellers passing thro^h 
Ceylon. It is a matter of gratification to all interested in this beautiful 
island that all the work done on plantations has always been by free 
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labour, and that nothing deleterious is grown or exported, the list 
rather including tea, coffee, cocoa, cinchona bark, cinnamon, cardamoms, 
coco-palm nuts, oil, opium, coppara, punac, and fibre products, desiccated 
coconut for confectionery, citronella oil, ebony, satin, and other fine 
timbers, etc., etc. A paper, entitled ** Ceylon : Its Attractions to Visitors 
and Settlers,” was read by Mr. J. Ferguson before a full meeting of the 
lioyal Colonial Institutes in March, Lord Aberdeen in the Chair ; and 
a fourth edition of his volume ‘‘Ceylon Illustrated,” by the same 
gentleman, is about to be published, with a dedication to the Right 
Hon. Sir Hercules Robinson, G.C.M.G., who, amongst his 36 years’ 
service as Colonist Governor in nine separate dependencies, administered 
the affairs of Ceylon from 1865 to 1872. What ought to make Ceylon 
specially interesting to every British household is not only the fact that 
it supplies the delicious pure teas now so popular, but that (as Mr. 
Gosehen pointed out in the House of Commons) the transfer of the 
patronage from the impure and too often adulterated China Teas to 
those grown in our own dependencies, India and Ceylon, is one of the best 
means of putting a stop ^adually to the opium traffic between India, 
Persia, and China;' for it is with the money got for their tea that 
the Chinese buy the foreign opium. The photograph of Mr. A. M. 
Ferguson, from which our engraving is taken, was by the Colombo 
Apothecaries’ Company, Ceylon. 


“PIGEON POST.” 

A KECORD FROM CEYLON. 

To the Editor of the Daily OrajdiicJ* 

Sir, — I am somewhat surprised by a paragraph in the Daily Omphic 
of Friday, in which Mr. Walter Pilling, of Rochdale, correcting Mr. 
Cocker, of Sunningdale, stai-cs that the fastest time on record for 
England for the “ pigeon post !’ is 1879 yards a minute ; because, if this 
be the case, the record was greatly beaten well-nigh forty years ago, 
during the “pigeon service” established by the Colombo Observer ^ in 
the island of Ceylon. The history of* this service is well known to Mr. 
Tegetmcir and other authorities on “ homing ” pigeons, and it has also 
been the occasion of careful inquiry from military authorities of different 
countries ; but I question if there are more than a very few in England 
in the present day who are acquainted with what must be one of the 
most interesting and successful, because long-continued, services on 
record, maintained by carrier pigeons in the interests of the Press. 

This service was established by the then proprietor and editors 
(Messrs. Elliott and Ferguson) of the Ceylon Observer between the 
mail steamer port, Poiqt de Galle, and the capital, Colombo, a distance 
of seventy-two miles, along the palm-covered western coast of the island. 
It was commenced in 1850, and continued in successful operation without 
intermission for well-nigh eight years, until in 1858 the telegraph wire 
was introduced. The main object in view was to secure the prompt 
transmission to Colombo of specially prepared London despatches landed 
at Galle from the monthly or fortnightly mail steamers— a matter of 
•immense importance, as you may imagine, in ante-telegraph days, and 
more especially all through the Crimean War and the first portion of the 
Indian Mutiny, when the military and civil community of Colombo 
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were in a state of great anxiety over the fate of many relatives at the 
seat of war.” In this way the news of the Fall of Sebastopol was 
brought to Colombo by the Observer carrier pigeons, and the then 
Governor of the colony, Sir Henry Ward, ordei’cd a Royal Salute at once 
to be fired on the faith of this press intelligence. An illustration 
appeared in the Illustrated London of February 2nd, 2 856, of the 

sending of the news by pigeon express in Ceylon, with a brief statement 
of the facts. The scene round the Obsei'ver office each time the flag was 
hoisted, indicating the anival of a pigeon with despatches, became 
animated in the extreme. Europeans, including a large sprinkling of 
military uniforms, and natives of all classes — Sinhalese, Hindus, Mabom- 
medans — traders and merchants, anxious to learn the latest prices of 
produce in London, all crowded round for the mail news. 

But now for the practical experience in working. It is scarcely 
necessary -to refer to the training of the birds, or to the care taken in 
writing the despatches on specially thin paj)er — small square sheets 
which, wlien folded up to the size of a quill, could readily hang down, 

^ connected by soft twine with the pigeon’s leg just above the claw, so 
' that when flying the bird draws up the despateb* under the shelter of 
the wing. As much MSS. as would fill a page of the Daily Oraphic in 
small type was often received, and sometimes with two or three pigeons 
arriving close together enough to fill three or four such pages came in. 
As regards the important point of time and speed, which led me to take 
up my pen, I have to say that while usually the pigeons took from an 
hour to an hour and a half to arrive, they have frequently done the 
seventy-two miles in three-quarters of an hour ; while it is stated in a 
published account of the service that on one occasion it was believed 
a pigeon came in half an hour after its despatch from Galle. But 
leaving this out of our calculation as somewhat doubtful, I take the 
distance of seventy-two miles from Galle to Colombo (under a tropical 
sun), as traversed in three-quarters of an hour, “ repeatedly ” by the 
“ Observer Pigeon Express ” between 1850 and 1858, and I find that the 
rate of velocity in this case is equal to 2816 yards a minute, or 980 yards 
more than the Sunningdale pigeons did at their best over the same 
distance of seventy-two miles, and 937 yards better than Mr. Filling’s 
pigeons, flying from Swindon, but in this case for 1 42^ miles. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. Fekguson, 

Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., June 7th. 


To the Editor of the “ Daily Graphu'f 

Silt, — As you have inserted Mr. John Ferguson’s letter regarding the 

E igeon service which I suggested and the late Dr. Elliott carried out, 1 
ope you will add the accompanying explanation which I felt bound to 
send to the Observer, With all the qualifications made, the rate of 
speed attained by one of our pigeons on one occasion was very great — 
equal to the^ best performance of an American pigeon, which itself 
transcended anything I have found in the literature of the subject. I 
may add that the Intelligence Department of the Indian Army asked 
for and obtained the details of our eight years’ successful pigeon service 
from Galle to Colombo. 

The scene in the Observer office when a pigeon brought the details of 
the battle of Inkerman — one of the most terrible ** since war first cursed 
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the world — was memorable. Besides others who thus heard of the loss 
of relatives, Captain Cathcart, from India, was present, and thus got the 
first intimation that among the victims of that desperate conflict was 
his uncle, General Sir George Cathcart. — ^Yours faithfully, 

A. M. Ferguson, 

Of the “ Ceylon Observer” 

Abbotsford, Nanu-oya, Ceylon. 

July 4th, 1892. 

The following is the extract from the Ceylon Ohsenwr 

“ Mr. John Ferguson’s letter to the Daily Graphic regarding the excep- 
tional performance of one of the carrier pigeons employed in the very 
Buccessf ul Observer service from Galle to Colombo in the fifties requires 
a little qualification, inasmuch as his calculations are founded on the 
supposition that the flight of our pigeons was coincident with the length 
of the road. Now, remarkably straight as the road generally is, it takes 
a •marked bend to the eastwai*d between Balapitimodara and Galle. 
This bend was no doubt cut oflE by the pigeons, flying as they generally 
do in a straight line. I should think the odd two miles by road may be 
struck ofl: on this account, and another mile from the fact that the 
pigeons were let go about a mile from Galle on the road to Colombo, to 
j)revent the birds mistaking the walls and batteries of the southern fort 
for those of Colombo ; for be it rcmeml>ered that in the fifties Colombo 
had a fully- walled fortress, Coehorn’s great batteries not having then 
been levelled into the vast moat, which added so touch to the landward 
defences. Deducting three miles from the road distance, as I have 
indicated, wo get sixty-nine miles in three-quarters of an hour, or at 
the rate of a fraction over eighty-five miles an hour. This seems an 
astounding rate of speed :.but that it is possible and has been equalled 
elsewhere I know from the records embodied in an elaborate and splen- 
didly illustrated article on the performances of carrier pigeons in the 
United States, which appeared in the Century Magazine about two 
years ago. It was there stated that a pigeon had flown at the rate of a 
mile in forty-two seconds, or 85 10-42 miles an hour, almost exactly the 
same as the greatest speed in the records of our Observer experiment. 
Some of our pigeons specially excelled in power of flight and homing 
instinct (the birds had generally their mates in the pigeon-house at 
Colombo), and fine clear weather made a groat difference in favour of 
rapid flight. As the pigeons fly by sight, too, the absence of hills to 
intercept their view, and the presence of the line of sea skirting the land 
•were all conditions in favour of the birds. The exceptional performance 
was by one of our best and . best-trained pigeons, and in specially fine 
weather. It does not, of course, follow that the same rate of flight 
would have been continued had the distance to be covered been hun- 
dreds of miles- instead of sixty-nine. All qualifications taken into 
account, however, the rate of speed is marvellous— four times that of 
the most rapid steamship, and equal to the highest continuous rate of 
process as yet attained by steam locomotives. The frequency with 
which they had traversed the same route was, of course, in favour of 
Dr. Elliott’s pigeons ; but it is quite wonderful what these valuable 
birds can do over distances which they have but rarely tra versed* before.’* 

It would be of interest now to know whether the English reporters 
took their distances according to road, or on the map in a straight line, 
between the different towns. 
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MININGf IN CEYLON. 

INTERVIEW WITH MR. JOHN FERGUSON, OF COLOMBO. 

From the “ Minirnj Jimrital^' Koermher 26^//, 1892, 

Although there is, probably, no part of the Queen’s dominions about 
which more has been written, and about which the average intelli- 
gent stay-at-home book-reading Briton has read more than Ceylon ; 
yet, on the other hand, the vast resources of the “ utmost Indian isle ” 
are but imperfectly understood and appreciated by most except those 
whose immediate business relations necessarily place them in possession 
of more than a merely superficial knowledge of the colony. In com- 
mercial geography it certainly, and most deservedly, occupies an 
important position, as it should, in view of its large and yearly increasing 
exports of such staple commodities as tea, cocoa, coffee, cinchona bark, 
cinnamon, coconut oil, and plumbago to the United Kingdom and other 
countries. But as a modern mining country it is not yet recognised, as 
we reckon mining countries here at home. Yet it has vast treasures of 
mineral wealth, although, j)erhap8, these do not cover any great range in 
the matter of variety. It is one of theuse colonies whose mineral re- 
sources have yet to be exploited in the light of modern mining and 
financial practice, and the first step towards any such consummation is 
to let it become more generally known w^hat the character and extent of 
its mineral deposits are. 

With a view to placing our readers in possession of some reliable data 
on this point, we have taken advantage of the presence in this country 
on a short visit of Mr. John Ferguson, of Colombo, a gentleman who is 
regarded by general consent as a leading authority on all that pertains 
to the social and material concerns of Ceylon. Mr. Ferguson recently 
read a paper on “ Ceylon : Its Attractions to Visitors and Settlers ” 
before the Royal Colonial Institute, necessarily referring en paBsant to 
the gem digging and plumbago mining interests of the colony. But 
what wc desireci to obtain for the benefit of our readers was the most 
up-to-date and authentic information we could secure. On representing 
our wishes to Mr. Ferguson, he very courteously consented to being 
interviewed, and called by appointment at the Mming Journal t)flice 
for that purpose, having also, with much kindness, placed documents in 
our hands which enabled us to gather other useful information for 
present or future use. 

Mr. John Ferguson, whose portrait we give — and we do not mind 
saying that it is an excellent likeness — ^is a Scotsman by birth, which 
goes at once to prove what an admirable colonising race our friends 
beyond the Tweed are. And, more than a Scotsman, Mr. Ferguson is 
also a Highlander, w^hich is a synonym for grit, and pluck, and energy, 
and staying power. He was bom at far-off Tain, in Easter Ross, in 
December 1842, and was educated at the Royal Academy in that 
town, where he won the distinction of being gold medallist. He 
prepared for his press career — ^for be it said Mr. Ferguson is co-editor 
of the Ceylon Observer, the chief newspaper in the colony — in Inver- 
ness and London, and left for Ceylon, which has been his home ever 
since, in October 18(51, to become assistant-editor of the important 
and well-known journal just mentioned, and at that time a bi-weekly. 
Two years afterwards he was enabled to allow his uncle, Mr. A* M. 
.Ferguson, C.M.G., the proprietor and editor of the Ceylon Observer, to 

28 
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have his first holiday trip home after twenty-six years’ residence in the 
island. Mr. John Ferguson extended the bi-weekly paper into a tri- 
weekly, and at a later period it became the daily newspaper which it is 
at present, while the overland mail edition for Europe, etc., became a 
weekly instead of a fortnightly publication. Mr. John Ferguson became 
partner and co-editor with Mr. A. M. Ferguson in 1877. 

Tropical agriculture being, necessarily, the subject most largely dealt 
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with in the columns of the Ceylon Ohsei'veVf Mr. John Ferguson, in 1881, 
when his uncle and partner was acting as Commissioner from Ceylon to 
the Melbourne Exhibition, started a monthly periodical entirely devoted 
to the products grown in the tropics, including coffee, tea, cacao, frnit 
trees, sugar, rice, cinchona, tobacco, cinnamon, etc., etc., and calling it 
the ik'opical Agriculturist, This publication, unique of its kind, is now 
circulated all over the world, and is, we believe, regularly filed in the 
Agricultural Department at Washington, by the different West Indian 
and Colonial, and by some of the Australian, Central and South American 
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Governments, and in all the Indian Agricultural Departments, besides 
circulating freely amongst the planters of India, the Straits Settlements, 
Java, Sumatra, ]3ornco. West Indies, Queensland, Florida, California — 
in short, throughout the whole tropical-agricultural world. 

Besides being an indefatigable worker in the field of journalism, Mr. 
John Ferguson has indulged in authorship in other directions. He is 
the author of a popular illustrated work on Ceylon^ which has passed 
through three editions, a fourth being now in the press ; and for many 
years he has been responsible for the compilation of the Ceylon Ifand^ 
hooh and Directory^ which is, perhaps, the most complete volume of 
agricultural statistics published for any colony. To this Ilandhooh Mr. 
Ferguson s])ecially contributes a Review of Planting and Tropical 
Agriculture,” including in its main features the sub-tropical world. He 
has also edited and aided in compiling a series of “Planting Manuals,” 
and other works. 

Mr. John Ferguson is Hon. Corresponding Secretary for the Royal 
Colonial and Imperial Institutes in Ceylon, and in the former cai)acity 
read, as already mentioned, a paper on “ Ceylon,” before a crowded 
assembly in the Whitehall Rooms in March last, when Lord Aberdeen 
occupied the chair, and a number of Colonial authorities took part in 
the proceedings. Mr. Ferguson is also to read a paper on “ Tropical 
Ih-oducts ” before the London Chamber of Commerce about the end of 
July. 

It is interesting to add that Mr. A. M. Ferguson, C.M.G., is the oldest 
British editor in Asia, having been bom in Wester Ross in 1816, arriving 
in Ceylon in 1837. After being in business, trying planting and Govern- 
ment service, he became co-editor of the Observer in 1846 with Dr. 
Elliott, purchased the paper from him in 1859, and was joined in 1861 
by his nephew, who relieved him from office duties in 1879, though he 
has continued to take an active part in writing for the Observer, In 
1882, in acknowledgment of his services as Commissioner for the Colony 
at the Melbourne Exhibition, Mr. A, M. Ferguson was made a C.M.G. 
He began the series of Ceylon Handbook and Directory in 1869, since 
1863 continued by his colleague. He published his illustrated Souvenirs 
of Ceylon in 1864, and has since written many papers which have been 
published in pamphlet form. In colonists of the stamp of Messrs. A. M. 
and John Ferguson >ve find those who, by ceaseless ehergy, abundance 
of mental resource, tact, and tenacity of purpose, have contributed more 
than the conquering and destroying sword to make our colonies what 
they are, and our Empire as a whole the mighty fabric which dominates 
the world, 

Bbautipui* Ceylon. 

It goes without saying that Mr. John Ferguson is a great admirer of 
Ceylon, To him that land of “ the hyacinth and the ruby,” that “ pearl- 
drop on the brow of India,” is a sort of materialised fairy vision of 
tropical beauty. As has been said by a visitor whose words formed the 
closing sentences of the paper read before the Colonial Institute, “ The 
way there is, in these days, as easy as rolling off a log ; it is only the 
way back that is hard — hard, because as the low, palm-fringed shores 
sink beneath the horizon, and the Peak of Adam cloaks itself afar in a 
mantle of majestic mystery, you feel and know that yonder flashing 
point of light in your wake keeps watch by the gateway of an Eden 
where you fain would have lingered, and marks the portal of a summer 
isle where the brain-fagged workman may stand apart from the strain 
and stress of life, and the lotus-eater may take his fiU.” 
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Nor is Mr. Ferguson alone in his eulogy of the glories of Ceylon. Its 
praises were sung even by ancient Greeks «aiid Homans, and it was the 
“ Serendib ” of Arab and Persian geographers. The Portuguese historians 
of four centuries ago wrote of it as “ the island of spices.” In later years 
its almost every aspect has been written upon over and over again, and 
it has even been seized as a picturesque setting for romantic fiction. Of 
its natural beauty, all who have visited it speak in rapturous terms. “ It 
is one botanic garden,” says Mr. Ferguson, and his statement needs no 
confirmation. It would seem to be 

An Eden of the Eastern wave 

alike for the tomist, the health-hunter, the sportsman, the naturalist, the 
aiitupiarian, the Orientalist, or the sociologist ; in short, as Mr. Ferguson 
puls it, it is “a paradise . . . for the intelligent traveller” of every 
sort or condition. The time may come wlien it will be all this and 
something more to the British mining engineer and the British mining 
investor. 


The Mineral Resourceh of Ceylon. 

With the multifarious natural resources of Ceylon we cannot, obviously, 
deal on this occasion, but it will serve a useful purpose to investigate its 
mineral products and its mining possibilities. To do this we fall back 
on Mr. Ferguson’s encyclopiedic knowledge of the island. 

“ What, Mr. Ferguson,” asked our editor, as soon as our visitor was 
comfortably seated in the editorial sanctum at Finch Lane with his 
memoranda before him, ready for the imminent extraction process, 
“ broadly speaking, are the mineral resources of Ceylon ? ” 

“ The only commercial mineral of importance,” replied Mr, Ferguson, 
“is graphite or plumbago.” 

And it is extensively w'orked, 1 think ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ The industry is progressive, is it not ? ” 

“ Yes. Of late years there has been considerable development, as you 
will see from the figures I hand you (given farther on). Geologically 
speaking, a large portion of the island is composed of ancient sedimentary 
beds. Our mountain ranges arc primary metamorphic rock. The 
principal rock is gneiss, with beds of laterite and dolomite. There is 
plenty of iron ore in Ceylon, some of it yielding up to 90 per cent,, 
but there is little or no trace of coal. The only professional mineralogist 
we have ever had inspecting (Gygax), about io years ago, left a report, 
in which he stated there was plenty of anthracite coal, but since then 
we have never been able to find it. It is now thought he made a 
mistake.” 

“ Has anything been done in the way of iron mining ? ” 

“ Nothing European. Cheap iron coming from England has long ago 
cut native iron out completely. The Sinhalese had been accustomed for 
hundreds of years to work their own iron, and they have shown wonder- 
ful skill in making tools and muskets from imitation. Traces of their 
smelting furnaces are to be found all over the country. Manganese and 
platinum are found in small quantities, as well as abundant traces of 
gold in many of our rivers, but too fine to pay as far as we have yet 
discovered. The Sinhalese must have worked gold in ancient times, 
from their names for a number of places we know. Of recent years we 
have had experts who declared that the rocks showed very promising 
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quartz, but we have never yet made a thoroughly systematic investi- 
gation,” 

What is your own view. Do you think it would pay to prospect ? ” 

“ If I had the money to spare personally I should scarcely be justified 
in taking the risk. It is a thing only a syndicate could manage.” 

‘‘ Do you attach any importance to Ceylon as a place for prospecting 
for gold ? ” 

Seeing the success of the gold mining in certain parts of Southern 
India, I do think there is encouragement to extend operations, after 
careful investigation, farther south, and to the Ceylon hill ranges. I 
think there is room for a powerful syndicate to do the thing thoroughly, 
with a good chance of getting a paying return. Our gold-yielding 
quartz has never been properly and fully tested. Referring to other 
features, nitre is found in caves. Salt forms naturally on the coast and 
is also manufactured. We have very slight evidences of volcanic action, 
and only get the outside of earthquake shocks from Java. Ceylon is too 
far south to be affected by the cyclones from the Bay of Bengal, and too 
far cast for the hurricanes of Mozambique. Gems are abundant in the 
island.” 


Gem Digging and Plumbago Mining in Ceylon. 

“You consider the industry and trade in precious stones second in 
importance to that in plumbago, do you not ? ” 

“ Oh yes, certainly.” 

“ How arc the present gem-digging enterprises carried on ? How are 
they capitalised ? By local or by English capital ? ” 

“ Europeans are only just beginning to attempt to work gems ; it has 
hitherto been a purely native industry.” 

“ It is worked, too, in a primitive fashion? ” 

“Yes, very primitive.” 

“ Now, as to the gems ? ” 

“ A few years ago, attention drawn to the gems in Ceylon led to the 
formation of syndicates to exploit for gems and plumbago, and these 
sent out men of high repute in the mineralogical, if not in the mining, 
world, one of whom at least (Mr. Barrington BrouTi) gave a very 
favourable report ; but the depression in the financial world (the 
Barings’ crisis) preventer! the intended action. One company which set 
to work rather hurriedly was not very successful in gems ; but the other 
sent out a practical engineer, who found that the employment of 
European machinery would save time and labour in working the 
plumbago pits. Both companies took up a number of native pits and 
leased them, and also land supposed to contain plumbago.” 

“ Are there any open works ? ” 

“ Plumbago is occasionally found near the surface, but in some cases 
the native miners have gone down some 300 feet. As a rule, the best 
mineral is found in depth. There is a great deal of plumbago land in 
the hands of the Crown still not taken up.” 

“As to the facilities offered by the Crown, I take it that there is 
nothing to keep mining back ? ” 

“No; nothing at all. But there is generally keen competition 
among the Sinhalese for plumbago land.” 

“ What officials control the mining ? ” 

“ There is no special mining officer. It is generally under the control 
of the district revenue officials. Since 1880 the development of the 
plumbago trade has been enormous ; the exports having doubled in ten 
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years, But the gems have been worked by the natives for 2000 years, 
and are still worked very much in the same primitive fashion,” 

“ Could they be worked according to modem principles ? ” 

“We feel out there that the application in well-selected spots of 
machinery, such as is used for diamond mining in South Africa, should 
lead to a profitable industry for European capitalists.” 

“ Do the gems run into great variety ? ” 

“ The valuable ones are limited. Gygax has stated that the Ceylon 
sapphires are among the finest in the world. The rubies are the most 
valuable after those of Siam, and are found in the beds of rivers, or in 
dolomite and clay ironstone dSbris, Cat’s-eye, or Chrysoheryly are found 
sometimes of fine quality, with an olive tint behind the ray. One piece, 
found eighteen months ago, was valued at about £1600. As many as 
20,000 natives (men, women, and children) are chiefly dependent on 
these gem diggings.” 

“ Is it remunerative to them ? ” 

“ There must at least be £20,000 worth of precious stones got every 
year, on the average, to support these natives. It cannot be less than 
that. Then there are moonstones, a species of Adularia ; an inferior 
diamond ; zircon ; another stone called Alexandrite, hard and useful, of 
a green colour by day and red by night. The Oriental topaz, too, is 
much prized by the natives. It is a yellow variety of sapphire. A 
variety of spinel, of a fine green colour, is known as the Oriental 
emerald. A purple variety is the amethyst ; a yellow variety, the 
garnet, is known amongst the Orientals as the hyacinth. A trade had 
been carried on between China and Ceylon so far back as a.d. 400. The 
Chinese got precious stones, and gave, in exchange, porcelain and 
copper. Ceylon was always noted in early times for its gems. Marco 
Polo, in the 13th century, reported that the grandest ruby in the world 
was that owned by the Emperor of Ceylon. It was a span long, thick 
as a man’s arm, without a flaw, and of a brilliant colour. Experts now 
believe this must have been an amethyst. Chinese history reports that 
in the 14th century an official was sent to purchase an enormous car- 
buncle, and it was used as a ball for the Emperor’s cap. It was shown 
at night, which got it the name of the Red Palace Illuminator, Some 
of the most valuable of the stones in the Island are in the Kandy 
Buddhist Temple. They are held by the priests, and, perhaps, the only 
time of late years they were fully on view was on the occasion of the 
visit of the Prince of Wales. It is believed by experts that as fine 
stones can be dug out as any the natives have yet obtained.” 

“ How deep have the native miners gone ? ” 

“ The greater part is mere surface work. But on some parts of the 
hills they have gone down forty and fifty feet.” 

“ I take it that all an English syndicate would have to do to proceed 
to work would be to secure a license 1 ” 

“ There has been a change of law inaugurated with regard to gem 
digging which has been a great deal complained of as unworkable, but 
it is almost certain to be modified, and the license on easy terms again 
introduced. Attempts have often been made by individuals to find the 
matrix of the gems, the last being by Sir Samuel Baker when on a 
hurried visit, but with no special results. In Colombo there are 
quantities of artificial stones, poor gems, which are sold by the native 
jewellers to visitors and passengers on steamers, but the greater part of 
the valuable gems are taken to India, though they are never entered in 
the Customs returns. They are smuggled out of the colony by many 
ingenious devices. A ready market is found for them at the Courts of 
the Indian Rajahs.” 
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Then, as a matter of fact, the returns published do not give a true 
representation of the quantity of gems in the island ? ” 

“No, the returns are very imperfect. Amongst the Sinhalese jewellers 
there are silversmiths’ and goldsmiths’ castes. In the north of the 
Island-— Jaffna— the Tamils do gold filigree work, which is minute and 
highly finished, like the Maltese, but it is generally worked with 
tortoise-shell and pearls. The Sinhalese of the low country have got 
into the Portuguese way of working their jewellery. The lapidaries cut 
their precious stones after a very primitive fashion, and sometimes 
rather spoil valuable gems.” 

“ What about mica, Mr. Ferguson ? ” 

“ Of late years an industry has been started in exporting mica sheets. 
Kaolin, or pottery clay, is found in some parts of the island, and it is on 
record that six hundred years ago the Chinese got pottery clay from 
Ceylon.” . 


Facts and Figures About Ceylon Plumbago. 

Before leaving the subject of mining in Ceylon, we find some inter- 
esting statements as to the position occupied by plumbago in the 
commerce of the island in a monograph by Mr. A. M. Ferguson read in 
1885, and published in the Journal of the Ceylon branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. It is there mentioned that Thunberg, the Scandinavian 
naturalist, who wrote in 1777, was the first to notice plumbago as a 
product of Ceylon. In modern times, as our interview with Mr. John 
Ferguson demonstrates, the plumbago interest, even in its present 
position, is a considerable one for the island. It has, of course, its 
drawbacks, as all mining and other enterprises have, but the author of 
the paper on plumbago which we are now dealing with — probably the 
most elaborate and complete of the kind ever published on plumbago, 
and brimful of interesting facts and figures respecting that mineral 
generally — contends that, “ with all its drawbacks, the plumbago enter- 
prise is invaluable to the country, not only for the revenue it yields, but 
for the generally remunerative employment it has given to many 
thousands of the ’ population (from 20,000 to 40,000 men, women, and 
children, probably, including cartmen and carpenters), especially since 
the period when the collapse of the once great coffee interest led to so 
much distress in the country.” 

Analysis of Ceylon vein graphites has given the following results : — 


Variety, 

f^pecific 

Gravity. 

Volatile 

Matter. 

Carlx)n. Ash. 

Columnar... 

2-2071 .. 

per cent. 
0158 ... 

per cent, per cent, 

99-792 ... 0*060 

Foliated ... 

2-2004 .. 

0-108 ... 

99-079 ... 0-218 

Columnar... 

2-2540 .. 

0-900 ... 

08-817 ... 0*288 

Foliated ... 
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0-301 ... 

99-284 ... 0-415 

The following 
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certain years ; — 
Year. 
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1834 ... 

%m ... 


12^064 

1850 ... 

... 23,021 ... 


38,830 

18G0 ... 

... 76,660 ... 


239,635 

1870 ... 

... 86,248 ... 


845,622 

1880 ... 

... 205,738 ... 


2,057,886 

1891 ... 

... 400,208 ... 


4,002,680 
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These figures sufficiently indicate the progressive character of the 
Ceylon plumbago mining industry, even under present conditions. 
What it might become with the introduction of British capital and 
modern systems of pumping and mining is sufficiently evident to 
suggest that British enterprise might do worse than direct its attention 
to it, as well as to the gem-fields and the' quartz reefs in Ceylon. 

There is much more that we might add here to what we have already 
said, but the exigencies of sj)ace compel us to desist. We hope, how- 
ever, to return to the subject of Mining in Ceylon on another occasion ; 
and for the present we desire to acknowledge our indebtedness for an 
instructive, interview and for much valuable information to Mr. John 
Ferguson, whose zeal and enthusiasm for the industrial welfare of 
Ceylon may, we hope, be permitted to continue unabated for many 
years to come. 


GEMS AND GEM-DIGGING IN CEYLON. 

It is now over thirty -seven years since the late Dr. Gygax wrote the 
results of his geological and mineralogical researches for Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent. In describing his examination of the southern slopes of the 
great Himapahura range of mountains above Boltumbe and Bambara- 
botuwa, he says : — I found about the middle of the ascent a stratum 
of grey granite, containing, with iron pyrites and molybdena, innumer- 
able rubies from one-tenth to a fourth of an inch in diameter, and of a 
fine rose colour, but split and falling to powder. ... I carefully examined 
all the minerals which this stmtum contained — felspar, mica, quartz, 
malybdena and iron pyrites—and found all similar to those I had pre- 
viously met with, adhering to rough rubies offered for sale at Colombo^ 
I firmly helleve that in mch strata the ruhirs of Ceylon are originally 
to he fovndy and that those met with in the white and blue clay at 
Balangoda and llatnapura are but secondary deposits.” And Sir James 
adds, pi’obably on Gygax’s authority : — “ It is highly probable that the 
finest rubies are to be found in the above-mentioned strata, perfect and 
unchanged by decomposition, and that they are to be obtained by 
opening a regular mine in the rock, like the ruby mine of Badakshan 
in Bactria, described by Sir Alexander Burnes.” 

1 was very intimate with poor Gygax, and frequently accompanied 
him in his exploring excursions. He constantly uiged his reasons for 
recommending that the search for gems should be undertaken on scien- 
tific principles, but in those days we were all so certain that we should 
make rapid fortunes by coffee-planting that it seemed absurd to think 
of wasting time in any other speculation. 

Although the operations carried on in the search for precious stones 
are still of the same rude and primitive character as they were at the 
time Gygax wrote about them, yet their localities have extended very 
considerably, and of late years they have been put in practice on the 
sides of the Himapahura range. About two years ago, native dij^gers 
flocked in large numbers to Bambarabotuwa, spreading over a consider* 
able extent of ground. Near Kekunagahadola fully a thousand were 
at one time congregated, and w^ere hard at work digging pits and washing 
the excavated earth. The pits are generally about twelve feet deep, and 
the same in diameter ; as the rainfall is heavy in this part of the iidand 
the work of baling out the water absorbs a large portion of labour. 

For obvious reasons the diggers keep the results of their exertidns 
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A aEM-DIGGER*S HUT IN CEYLON. 

Sketch given, and Dewi’ptlon, by John DphI Yovng^ rfiircd officer of the Pvhjir TTorl* Department^ Ceylon. 
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very much to themselves, and no information that can be relied on is to 
be obtained respecting the value of what they find. Speaking of the 
same stratum alluded to in the above quotation from Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent’s book, Dr, Gygax adds, that “having often received the 
minerals of this stratum with the crystals perfect, he had reason to 
believe that places were known to the natives where such mines might 
be opened with confidence of success.*’ I cannot agree in this opinion, 
although I have no doubt that there are many natives in possession of 
experience that would be very valuable to a stranger who might wish to 
commence the search for gems on a regular system. 



APPENDIX XIV. 


TYPES OF RACES AND AMUSING CHARACTERS IN 
CEYLON. 

(Being Sketches and Cabicatures given in the “ Souvenirs 
OF Ceylon,” by A. M. Ferguson.) 

Thp: Kandian Adigar (“ the supreme one ”) represents a dignity next 
in rank to the Kandian Sovereign. These were the first, second and 
third Adigars, conjoint Prime Ministers, Commanders in Chief, and 
Judges of the Appellate Court. After being long extinct, the dignity 
has been revived of late years. The folds of stiff muslin worn by the 
Kandian Headmen give them an odd appearance, and led a late facetious 
Judge of the Kandy District Court to place to their credit the invention 
of crinoline. At Pavilion levees anti on other state occasions the Kandian 
Chiefs still appear in full dress, and their coronet-like caps relieve the 
effeminate effect of “all this muslin,” and show to advantage when 
compared with the comb-adorned heads of 
The Maritime Sinhalese Modliars.— The figure represents one of 
these, the highest Native Chiefs in the low country ; for the rank of 
Maha Modliar (Great Modliar) is the very highest in the Maritime 
Districts. Modliar, or Mudianse, is a military term about equivalent to 
the rank of Captain of a district, and in the olden days, even in the 
Dutch times, each Modliar had his guard of Lascoreens or native soldiers. 
Originally there was a Koralle, the highest civil authority, and a Modliar, 
the highest military power, in each Korle or county. But collisions of 
authority led to the suppression of the civil rank in the Dutch time, and 
the concentration of all power, civil and military, in the Modliar — whose 
sword, worn conspicuously at leoies and on other full-dress occasions 
attests the origin of the rank. The effect is not more ludicrous than the 
sword which forms an essential part ofjthe court-dress of England ; though 
here, in Ceylon,* every interpreter of the Supreme Court or of a Govern^ 
ment Agent’s Outcherry (oflace), and of a District Court, with all 
Secretaries of District Courts who are natives, are eas officio Modliars. 
The Modliars of Kories are the Government Agents* right hands in 
matters of revenue, title to lands, etc. ; and the Government can reward 
meritorious servants of Government, or natives in private life who dis- 
tinguish themselves by acts of public spirit, with the much-coveted 
distinction of Modliar of the Governor’s Gate. For instance, Modliar 
of the Gate de Soyza of Morottoo, received his high rank for opening a 
road in Hewahette. In former days the different castes had each its 
headman ; but these are now abolished, and officers for the different 
districts only are appointed, irrespective of caste, the offices being open, 
indeed, to all competent natives, as is the use of velvet, a fabric which 
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was once restricted to Maha Modliars by a sumptuary law. This law 
regulated the most minute particulars of the dress of headmen, and 
rendered it penal for private individuals to ape their betters in such 
matters. All such laws have now been swept from our Statute Book. 
The representative of the Sovereign can still make a belted Modliar, but 
the meanest in Ceylon may dress like the highest if he chooses. In our 
“ Ceylon Directory ” for 1863 we w'rote respecting the female comb and 
European coat of the Sinhalese, in noticing the figures of the bridegroom 
and bride, that “ the singular adoption by the rougher sex of an article 
elsewhere peculiar to females, is by some traced to the influence of the 
wife of a Portuguese Governor.” [As a cure for the untidiness of long 
and loose tresses, she made presents of combs, the use of which soon 
s))read.] The full-dress coat which covers the Sinhalese “Comboy”is, 
undoubtedly, of Portuguese origin. But different in appearance as the 
men of the broatlcloth and comb and those of the muslin and the cornered 
cap are, they are merely representatives of sections of the same Sinhalese 
race, the Highlander differing in his bearing from the Lowlander, as all 
Highlanders do, and differing, moreover, in having longer retained his 
independence of foreign domination. 

The figure of a Llama Etena, or Sinhalese lady of rank, is somewhat 
too European to be characteristic ; and the reproduction of a photograph 
of a Kandy lady does but scant justice to the original. What the Kandian 
notions of beauty are, may be gathered from the following description 
supplied to the late Dr. Davy by a Kandian chief : — 

“Her hair should be voluminous, like the tail of the peacock, long, 
reaching to the knees, and terminating in graceful curls ; her eyebrows 
should resemble the rainbow ; her eyes the blue sapphire and the petals 
of the manilla flower. Her nose should be like the bill of the hawk. 
Her lips should be bright and rod, like coral on the young leaf of the 
iron-tree. Her teeth should be small, regular, and closely set, and like 
jasmine buds. Her neck should be large and round, resembling the 
benigodea. Her chest should be capacious ; her breasts firm and conical, 
like the yellow coco-nut ; and her waist small, almost small enough to 
be clasped by the hand. Her hips should be wide ; her limbs tapering ; 
the soles of her feet without any hollow ; and the surface of her body 
ill general soft, delicate, smooth, and rounded, without the asperities of 
projecting bones and sinews.” 

The full-dress costume of a Sinhalese lady is well represented in the 
figure of the bride ; the ordinary female dress is shown on the coffee- 
picker and ayah, and in the two figures, especially that to the left, in the 
illustration of Demonolatry. 

Whether the Sinhalese were ‘‘always here,” as some think, or whether 
they came over with Wijayo five centuries or so before the Christian 
era, certain it is that they are the people of the country, speaking a 
language spoken nowhere else, except in the roots which are common 
to all the Indo-Germanic tongues. 

Very different are the cases of the two races represented by other 
figures. “The Chetty,” who is kin to the great Tamil family of 
Southern India, and the so-called “ Moobman ” [see engi'avings of Trader 
and Mason], who traces his origin, however remotely, to Arabia, are 
each a sojourner in the land, and were, in historic times, steangers to it. 
The Tamils [see engravings of Jaffna Tamil, Tamil Females, and Boman 
Catholic Tamil and his wife, with that of the Natucotya Chatty], off- 
shoots from the great Scythian race of Southern India, made themselves 
a footing by war ; the “ Moors ” are said to have sought an asylum from 
persecution ; but both have distinguished themselves in the walks of 
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■(Oriental) enterprise and commerce. Indeed, the word “ Chetty ” sipnifics 
merchant, and much of the native and intermediate ti*ade of Ceylon is 
carried on by the “ Nattucotya Chetties.” But these are men from the 
coast of Coromandel, turban-wearers and bearers of the insignia of 
heathenism, while the figure with the Portuguese cap and huge jewelled 
rings distending his ear lobes, is a representative of the Christian 
Chetties of Colombo” — a class largely employed as brokers, bhrolfs, bill 
collectors, and clerks. More strictly native are the Tamil man and his 
wife ; but these also being Christians (as the emblem worn by the male 
figure shows), there is a good deal of European modification in the 
man’s dress. An unsophisticated Tamil would content himself with 
three pieces of cloth : one bound round the loins ; one thrown over the 
shoulders, like the Highlander’s plaid ; and the third worn on the head. 
[See engraving of Jaffna Tamil.] The Moormen equally with the 
Chetties speak Tamil, which would seem to show that, directly, they 
came to Ceylon from Southern India. The tradition is, that seven wife- 
less Arabs, fleeing from their enemies, settled and married in Algootam, 
and so spread. The Mahommedans of Ceylon are bigoted but not 
aggressive. They arc the Jews of Ceylon, and are found everywhere, 
as pedlars, lapidaries, jewellers, masons, and shopkeepers. In the 
Kandian country they have devoted themselves with much success to 
the pursuits of agriculture. 

A Pettah Shopkeeper, such as we have represented in full dress, 
may often be seen driving as fine a horse and waggon as can be sported 
on the Galle Fabe — the “ air-eating ” resort of Colombo society. There 
is no mistaking our old friend “ Tamby,” the Master Mason, in the 
corner. The dress in this case, including the absurd funnel-shaped 
calico cap, is most truthful and characteristic. In the Kandian country 
the Moormen arc industrious agriculturists, and in former times much 
of the inland traffic was conducted by them, by means of tavdam or 
pack bullocks. 

“ Papa I don’t the Moormen marry ? ” was the question put by a rather 
sharp child, when he. first saw the page of engravings, ana his eye rested 
on the solitary Tamby. The fact is that these Mussulmans have a great 
repugnance to allowing their women to be seen ; and an artist whom we 
asked to represent a Moor lady, said he could only draw a female figure 
completely draped, with no part of the body visible save the ring-adorned 
ankles. For the present, therefore, we cannot gratify the curiosity of 
those who would wish to see what a Moorwoman looks like ; but we 
trust to add a Ceylon Mussulmanee on a future occasion. 

Time was, when with British merchants the word of a Moorman, but 
especially that of a Chetty, was deemed as good as his bond. There was 
a species of “ socialism ” which prevailed amongst the Chetties especially, 
which gave the European merchant additional security. But with the 
wild speculation of the cotton crisis and the extension of commerce, 
things have altered rather for the worse. The native who contracts to 
deliver cotton or coffee insists on heavy money advances, while he gives 
a promissory note at a long date for the Manchester goods he buys~a 
note not invariably honoured. 

Akin to the Moormen in religious profession, though widely different 
in race, are the Malays, who have found their way to Ceylon from 
the Straits of Malacca, mainly as soldiers of the Ceylon Eifle l^giment. 
Let us hope that the female sweetmeat-seller is anything but a repre- 
sentative of Malay beauty. The Malays have been highly prized for 
their soldierly qualities, and it becomes now more than ever a matter 
of an3dety to recruit the Ceylon Biffes, as a wing of .the corps is to fprm 
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a portion of the garrison of the Straits. There were formerly several 
Ceylon regiments, one of which was made up of Caffres from the 
Mozambique coast. 

The Pausees— descendants of the ancient Persian race, and still lire 
worshippers — are mere sojourners in Ceylon, their headquarters being 
Bombay and Surat, in Western India. The few residents here are, with- 
out exception, engaged in commerce. In physique and fairness of skin, 
they can scarcely be distinguished from Europeans proper. 

The “Appoo,” or head Sinhalese servant, in full dress of snowy 
white, in going to market is not likely to neglect the sacred duty of the 
brotherhood, that of charging a percentage on the purchases made for 
“ master.” The Ceylon servants differ from those of India in that the 
majority of them speak English very well indeed, far better than most 
Europeans can speak any native language. Their masters, especially 
young men who may have an old servant, generally shout “ boy 1 ” 
(properly Bhaee, the Hindostanee for brother) when they want attend- 
ance, there being no bells hung in the Ceylon houses ; but the, servants 
greatly prefer to be called “appoo,” which signifies gentleman. The 
Ceylon servants are not faultless, but there are worse in the world. The 
Sinhalese seem to have as little aptitude for equestrianism as they show 
for navigation, and a Sinhalese groom is as rare as a white crow or a 
perfectly straight coco-nut tree. The ** IIorsekeepers ” employed by 
Europeans arc universally Tamils, from Southern India, and so are the 
grass-cutters, who are usually the wives or female relatives of the horse- 
keepers, The grass-cutters forage for natural glasses, which they take 
from the ground, roots as well as leaves, and, after washing the grass, 
bring a bundle twice a day to their employers. Of course those who 
have Guinea grass plots can dispense with grass-cutters : but Guinea 
grass, while luxuriant in wet weather, is apt to fail in seasons of drought. 
As the best grass grows on the roadsides, and as the road officers wish 
to preserve this sward, while the grass-cutters seize every occasion to 
pare it off, the relations between the two classes is that of chronic 
warfare. It would be unjust not to acknowledge the natural talent of 
eloquence possessed by this class of people, eminently by the females. 
Their vocabulary may be limited ; but for emphasis of tone and energy 
of gesture they can bear comparison with the orator Who 

*' Shook the Senate and fulmined all Greece." 

As their discussions are usually carried on in the open air, thev can 
never put in the plea, “ Unaccustomed as I am to public speaking.” 

The cheapness of arrack in Ceylon does not improve the character of 
the horsekeeper class in Ceylon, and a drunken horsekeeper is a spectacle 
as common as that of a drunken Sinhalese house-servant is rare. 

The Immigrant Labourers who work on the tea, etc., plantations 
are of the same race with the horsekeepers, but they rarely take spirits 
to excess; and the large majority of them succeed in the object for 
which they come to Ceylon, — that of saving rupees to enable them to 
return to their “countiy ” : that country being amongst the rice lands 
of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and Madura, the palmyra groves of Tinnevelly 
or the coQO-nut “topes” of Travancore, rich enough to clear away 
encumbrances on their patrimonial fields, to add to those fields, or to 
become for the first time landholders on their own account. Immigration, 
carefully regulated as it is in the interests of the weaker and less in* 
telligent clalss. is an equal blessing to sparsely peopled Ceylon and the 
overcrowded population of Southern India. Happily no plantation in 
Ceylon hai^ ever been opened by means of slave labour (the mild prssdial 
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slaveiy which existed amongst the natives was finally abolished in 1844), 
and consequently the relations between the European planters and their 
Tamil labourers arc generally of a happy character. The Tamils are not 
strong (many of the poor creatures come to Ceylon resembling locomotive 
skeletons), but they are docile and good-tempered, and soon learn to 
perform very fairly all the details of estate work, — their small, lithe 
hands giving them eminent facilities for the important operations of 
pruning and handling the coffee bushes. Large numbers of these people 
are settling in Ceylon, acquiring competence as cart drivers, landowners, 
small traders, etc* 

To return to the Sinhalese. The Dhoby, or Washermak (there are no 
native washerwomen) is as invariably Sinhalese (except in the purely 
Tamil districts of the north and east of the island) as the attendants on 
horses are Tamils. These dhobies wash clothes beautifully white, but 
they require careful looking after, or they will lend out articles of 
clothing, or exchange bad for good. They must be warned, also, not to 
“ Europe ” the clothing too much, or they will beat them on flat stones 
in waterpools until cotton clothing is better fitted for the use of the 
papermaker than that of the owner. ** Fast colours ” very often yield to 
the bleaching of these dhobies. The Barber is a welcome daily visitor 
to young gentlemen, who, though they may not boast of much beard, 
delight in "receiving, and by means of the barber retailing, such gossip 
as that “ the Dutch have taken Holland,” that “ Smith is going to get 
married to Brown’s wife,” etc. The services of the Waterman will be 
required in a large portion of Colombo to boat over and distribute the 
drinking water from the wells in ** Captain’s Garden” (a peninsula 
jutting out into the lake opposite the Pettah), until the projected works 
for bringing the waters of the Kalany into Colombo are in operation. 
The Queen’s House Lascorben, clad in scarlet jacket and plumed hat, 
is one of the half-dozen attendants provided for the Governor, to receive 
visitors, go messages, accompany the vice-regal carriage, etc. The 
lascoreen survives as a reminder of the abortive attempts made to con- 
vert the Sinhalese into soldiers, A former Colonial Secretary said that 
you never could be certain that they would not fire the ramrod at you. 
Whatever they may have been in the time of the great Raja Singha, the 
Sinhalese are not now distinguished for military instincts or aspirations. 
Of the Buddhist Priest and the Toddy Drawer we have already 
spoken ; but we must not overlook the useful and industrious Fisherman, 
remarkable for his broad-brimmed straw hat and thick military coat, 
contrasting so strangely with his nude lower limbs. He r^resents a 
class composed very largely of Roman Catholic Christians, ^vier and 
other early missionaries having found ready converts amon^t the fisher 
caste all over India. In a MS. note attached by Mr. Yandort to his 
sketch of the fisherman, be writes ; — ** Being a devout Catholic, the 
fisherman dedicates a portion of his earnings to his patron saint, St, 
Anthony, He also gives up, according to old usage, an unlimited 
quantity of fish to the members of the barbers* community, who thus 
levy a tax on the fishermen for assisting them at weddings, funerals, etc. 
Like all sailors, the fisherman is very superstitious ; a certain public 
Government functionary in the employ of the Fiscal of Cobmbo [the 
executioner] derives a handsome profit (whenever he has assisted in 
turning off any unfortunate gallows bird) in selling pieces of the cord 
used on such occasions, the lucky possessors of whicn attach them to 
their nets to ensure miraculous drar^hts of fishes.” The liberalily with 
which these people support the faith they profess is calculated to put 
to shame more enlightened and richer Christians. Besides extraordin^ 
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contributions, the fishermen have almost universally agreed to bestow 
the tenth of the produce of their labours, which Government relinquished 
about a score of years ago, on the churches of their persuasion. 

The cry of “ Kaddcla ! kaddcla 1 kaddelay '? ’* which the Tamil pulse- 
selling woman sends forth is dear even to European children in Ceylon, 
who, however, listen with still greater delight to the cry of the sweet- 
meat-seller, “ Sinee-sakerec-metai I ” 

Of the Malay Pasono Woman ” Mr. Vandort writes : — “ Chiefly 
met with on Thursdays (the day before the Mahommedaii sabbath), 
‘ Pasong ’ is a sort of sweet pudding made with rice-flower and jaggery, 
with a frothy head of coco-nut milk, and rolled up in conical envelopes of 
pJaintain leaf, very difficult to be procured on any day except Thursdays. 
Malay women wear a dress similar to that worn by Moorish women ; the 
only difference is that the wrapper or overall is worn much more open 
by the Malays, and the material is not muslin, but a thick checked 
Oomboy or Sarong. The nose-rings, necklaces, anklets, and the rest of the 
dress is the same as those worn by the Moorish women. Having already 
noticed the musical mechanic, we would simply say in regard to the 
“ minstrel priest,” so called, that Hindoo sacerdotal beggars are, by the 
laws of Ceylon, exempt from the penalties with which those laws visit 
other able-bodied vagrants ; just as those professional (but well-to-do) 
mendicants, the Buddhist priests, are put in the same category with the 
Governor, the military, and immigrant labourers as exempt from the 
six days’ labour on the roads, or their money equivalent enacted from 
the adult males of all other classes in the colony. 

The truth as well as the cleverness of the Law Court Oddities will 
be recognised by those who know what law and litigation are in Ceylon. 
The whole population, men, women, and even children by their repre- 
sentatives, would seem to be engag^ in endless law suits. The law of 
iTiheritance, as it exists amongst the natives, has a good deal to do wfith 
this. The people dearly prize land and fruit-bearing trees, and most of 
the litigation refers to such matters as the title to “ undivided shares” 
of land and, the right in an almost infinitesimally fractional part of a 
coco-nut tree. The following statement, by a party to a land case, will 
show what is the nature of the questions which bewildered English 
magistrates have to hear and decide : — 

“ By inheritance through my father I am entitled to one-fourth of one- 
third of one-eighth ; through my mother also to one-fourth of one- third 
of one-eighth. By purchase from one set of co-heirs I am entitled to 
one-ninety-sixth ; from another set, to one-ninety-sixth more ; from 
another set, to one-iiinety-sixth more ; and from a fourth set of co-heirs 
to one-one-hundred-and-forty-fourth.” 

Caste and class distinctions are not now recognised by the laws of 
Ceylon, In the -period of Dutch rule the case was very different, and 
even in the early years of the British Government caste distinctions 
w.ere not only upheld but enforced. One of those worthy Dutch magis- 
trates whom the British continued in office after the capitulation, was 
in the habit of mixing up legislative and judicial functions after the 
fashion illustrated by the following decisions, in which Mynheer’s English 
must not he too severely criticised : — 

“ Pantura, Magistrates’ Court, 15th March, 1815. 
‘‘Sentenced Dinetti Carolis Silva Cangan to pay a fine of Rds. 10, 
that he, being a Chalia, allowed a mamed fisherwoman to remain in 
his gaa-den without the foreknowledge of her husband, nor of the police 
vidan of village. And liis son Dinetti Siman Silva do bail himself 
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in Eds. 25) and two surities for Eds. 25, that he shall not go to the house 
of complainer’s wife, neither talk with her. 

“ Saturday, 25th, Feb,, 1815, appeared Paniloewege Nicholas, of Labu- 
gama, 28 years old, heaven [heathen, F.] ; and requested to marry with 
Punchy Hamy. Ap{)eared Punchy Hamy, of Labugama, old 18 years, 
hearfen, and complains that she cannot remain at the Police Vidan, 
Kitiellege Don Juan ; because he beats her she went out of his house to 
the above Paniloewege Nicholas, as she is acquainted with him from a 
long time ; and requested to marry with him. Eitiellege Don Juan, 
Police Vidan, admitted that he had bated Poentjee Hamy. Ordered 
that Paniloewegey Nicholas, of Labugama, do mai-ry according to their 
law, with Punchy Hamy of Labugama.*' ^ 

The laws of Ceylon are now administered after a different fashion. 

The bar affords an atti’active field for the educated burgher and native 
youth, and the profession would be overcrowded, but for the inveterate 
litigation mania of the people. The Honourable Mr. Morgan, the able 
Queen’s Advocate of Ceylon, tells with great glee, a story of a native 
client of his, whom he had not seen for some time, and who apologised 
for neglecting to visit him by saying, Oh, Sir, I was ashamed to see 
your face, as I had no case to bring to you 1 ” The figures, as freely 
limned by Mr. Vandort, tell their own tale. There is — 

-the Justice 

In fair round belly with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe 

Full of wise saws and modern instances.” 

His dignified position (flanked by “ sword ” and “ mace,” with registrar, 
marshal, and crier in attendance), the envy and the hope of the contem- 
plative student, who sits listening to the opposite counsel, as they quote 
” Archbold's Keports,” “ Taylor on Evidence,” The Principles of the Eoman 
Dutch Code, as laid down by Voet (pronounced Foot), or Van Leuwen,” 
or “ The Mysteries of Kandian and ‘ Country * Laws.” The absorbed native 
jurymen (who keenly appreciate the deference with which they are 
appealed to as “ gentlemen,” and w’ho, on the whole, give fair verdicts), 
remind one of the question to which Thurlow’s personal appearance gave 
rise, “ I wonder if ever human being was as wise as Thurlow looks ** ; 
while the terrified expression with which the bewildered witness regards 
the stately interpreter (who never — ^no never — receives visitors and gifts, 
and never settles cases at his private residence), is a striking contrast to 
the impudent air of the well-conditioned criminal, with whom prison 
fare and gentle exercise have evidently agreed. If the prisoner’s gar- 
ments are somewhat scanty, the same cannot be said of the dark police- 
man, tortured and made hideous by the incongruous uniform, introduced 
by a former superintendent, who brought with him to the island implicit 
faith in the effect even of the dress of the Irish constabulapr. While we 
are writing, Mr. Campbell, the present superintendent, is sujperseding 
this stiff and inappropriate dress by one better suited for Asiatics and a 
tropical climate. The relations of a proctor in full practice to a client 
destitute of a full purse are significantly indicated in the figures of. the 
two characters ; while all the penalties of the law of libel staring us in 
the face prevent our even Mnting at the possibility of an argentine 
argument having influenced the nm est inventus of the fiscal’s ;^n or 
messenger. It is a curious fact, however, that some of the best Jcnown 
men of the community are, by some mysterious process, *! not, to be 
found,” when sought for, at the instance of disconsolate ermtom^ 
although they placidly dwell in their usual abodes and pursue tl^r 

29 
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ordinary avocations visible enough to the eyes of their neighbours. But 
‘the crier, in stentorian tones, adjourns the Court in the name of “ My 
Lord, the Queen’s Justice 1 ” and we shut up — our book. 

But we must not so conclude a work in which we wish the readers 
to find useful information as well as amusement. In the years of our 
residence we have seen many changes in Ceylon and its inhabitants. 
Mr. Spence Hardy, reviewing a period more extended by a score of 
years, thus indicates the difference between the Ceylon of the early 
years of the nineteenth centuiy, and the same country after Protestant 
missionaries had been at work in it for fifty yeai’s, and British planters 
for more than thirty ; — ^ 

“Were some Sinhalese appohAmy to arise, who had gone down to 
the grave fifty years ago, and from that time remained unconscious, he 
would not know his own land or people, and when told where he was, 
he would scarcely believe his eyes, and would have some difficulty with 
his ears ; for though there would be the old language, even that would 
be mixed with many words that to him would be utterly unintelligible. 
Looking at his own countrymen, he would say that in his time both 
the head and the feet were uncovered, but that now they cover both ; 
or perhaps he would think that the youths whom he saw with stockings 
and shoes and cap urere of some other nation. What he would say to 
his countrywomen, with their awkurard crinoline, we must leave to 
conjecture. He would be shocked at the heedlessness with which appbs 
and naidAs, and everybody else, roll along in their bullock bandies, 
passing even the carriage of the white man whenever they arc able, by 
dint of tail-piffling or hard blows ; and when 4© saw the horsekeepers 
dding by the side of their masters and sitting on the same seat, there 
would be some expression of strong indignation. He would listen in 
vain for the ‘ lio-he*voh I ’ of the palantjuin bearers, and their loud shouts ; 
and would look in vain for the tom Johns and doolies, and for the old 
laseoreens, with their talipots and formal dress. He would be surprised 
at seeing so many women \ralking in the road, laughing and talking 
together like men, but with no burdens on their heads, and nothing in 
their hands, and their clothes not clean enough for them to be going to 
the temple. He would, perhaps, complain of the hard roads, as we have 
heard a native gentleman from Oalpentyn, and say that the soft sand 
was much better. He would wonder where all the tiles come from to 
cover BO many houses, and would think that the high-caste families must 
have multiplied amazingly for them to require so many stately mansions ; 
and the porticos, and the round white pillars, and the trees growing in 
the comj^und bearing nothing but long thin thorns, or with pale yellow 
leaves instead of green ones, would be objects of great attraction. He 
would fancy that the Moormen must have increased at a, great rate, as 
he would t^o the tall chimneys of the coffee stores to be the minarets 
of mosques, until he saw the smoke proceeding from them, and then he 
would m puzzled to know what they could be. In the bazaar be would 
stare at the policemen, and the potatoes, and the loaves of bread, and a 
hundred Ihiugs that no bazaar ever saw in his day, and would wonder 
what they all meant. And the talk about planters, and barbecues, and 
coolie immigration, and the overland^ and penny postage, and hi^ops, 
and agents of government, and the tegiila^ council, and banks, msd 
newspapers, and mail coaches, would matane Mm by tim atrangmic^ 
the terms. He would listen incredulously when told there is no 
rdjakAriye, or forced labour, and no fish tax and tlmt there are no 
slaves; apd that you can cut down a cinnamon tree in your own ^iden 
without liaving to pay a heavy fine, Bemembering that when 0ovevncir 
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North made the tour of the island, he was accompanied by 160 palanquin 
bearers, 400 coolies, 2 elephants, and 50 lasooreens, and that at Matura 
burning incense was carried before him in silver vessels ; and knowing 
that when the adigar JEhsalapola visited Colombo he had with him a 
retinue of a thousand retainers, and several elephants, he would think it 
impossible that the governor could go on a tour of inspection, or a judge 
on circuit, without white olas lining the roadside, and triumphal arches, 
and javelin men, and tomtoms, and a vast array of attendants. Of course 
he would know nothing about steamboats, or railways, or telegrams, or 
photographs, as these would be wonders anywhere in the same circum- 
stances. He would ask, perhaps, what king now reigns in Kandy, and 
whether he had mutilated any more of the subjects of Britain: and 
whether there was any recent news about Napoleon Buonaparte ; and 
whether old King George had recovered his sight or his reason. 

“ From these supposed surprises we may learn something in relation to 
the changes that have taken place in the island since the commencement 
of the mission ; but we cannot tell a tithe of the whole.” 

After quoting the details of material, intellectual, and spiritual pro- 
gress during the fifty years’ existence of the mission of which he was so 
distinguished a member, Mr. Hardy thus winds up : — 

“ Nearly all the social and political privileges that Englishmen jwssess 
at home, the Ceylonese enjoy in this island, In Britain, lives without 
number have been sacrificed, on the scaffold and elsewhere, by its 
patriots ; tortures of the most appalling character have been endured, 
and battles mhny have been fought, to secure to its people the freedom 
they now enjoy ; and yet nearly every advantage ‘connected with the 
birthright of the Briton, thus dearly purchased, is now possessed by the 
natives of this and other colonies, though neither they nor their fore- 
fathers ever paid for them a faction of their property, or endured for 
them a single privation, or lost one life. The nations who can live on 
the produce or the coco-nut tree, and need no more clothing than a 
rag, to wrap round their loins, for decency rather than dress, would 
remain slaves as long as the race lasts, all classes exposed to the tyranny 
of every grade above them, without an effort to better their state, if 
men lYbo have breathed the rime and brayed the snowstorm did not 
break their fetters, and teach them to be free. In all that regards 
character and comfort, In all things that raise man in the ecale of 
being, in all that takes the rubble from within him and puts soubore 
in its place; the people of Ceylon are favoured with greater helps 
than have previously been known to any rice-eating nation in the 
world.” 

We close with the expression of our confident hope that ultimately 
the inhabitants of Ceylon will prove that the blessings of pure Chris- 
tianity and matured civilisation have not been brought to them in vain ; 
but that the island will yet be in truth what it has been styled in the 
narratives of tradition and the language of poetry, 

**Th^ Eden of the Bast” 

— ^a land not only of natural beauty but of spiritual purity, manliness 
and love. 



APPENDIX XY. 

NATIVE GLOSSABY. 

[ Prepared for the Ceylon Government hy the late Maha Mvdallyar J, 
Be Zoyza, Chief Tt'anslator.'\ 

[Abbreviations : — Skt. Sanskrit. P. PAli. S. Sinhalese. T. Tamil. ] 

I. — Religious Terms. 

Ahhldharma.-^OvLQ of the three divisions of the sacred writings of 
Buddhism, that which treats of metaphysics. 

Ahimla. — Demerit, sin. 

Amarapura Samdgama . — (From Amara2mra^thB capital of the Burmese 
Empire, and Sam&gama^ a society.) The Amarapura sect of 
Buddhists in Ceylon, who are in communion with the priests of 
Burma. This sect was introduced into Ceylon about A.B. 1800 by 
Ambagahapitiye, a priest of the Salagama (Chalia) caste. 

Andgdmi, — The third state of sanctification : the word signifies that 
which does not return ; regeneration in the human world being 
overcome. (Tumour.) 

Apdya , — A state of existence regarded as retiibutive punishment. There 
are four such states ; viz., 1, in hell; 2, existence as an irrational 
animal ; 3, as a PrHa^ a sprite, or hobgoblin ; and, 4, as an Amra^ 
a demon, an enemy of the gods. 

A’patti , — A misdemeanour committed by a priest. 

A*rya 1 The last of the four paths or stages of sanctification leading 

Arhyat 1 to Nirwdna, g.v. 

A rupa. — Incorporeal. 

Arupa Bhama . — (From a^ priv., rupa^ form, and hhawa^ existence.) 
Existence without a form. One of the Brahma 16ka in which the 
mind exists without the body. 

Asanhhya , — (From a, priv., sanhhya, number.) A number inconceivably 
vast. 

Aewra , — (From a, neg., and mra^ a god.) An Asur or Demon. The 
Asuraa are children of Diti by KAsyapa ; they are demons of the 
first order ; and in perpetual hostility with the gods. (Wilson.) 

eight precepts to be observed by an Updsaka (devotee) 
forl;?iid, 1, the taking of life ; 2, the taking of that which is not 
giv^n ; 3, sexual intercourse ; 4, the saying of that which is not 
trud ; 5, the use of intoxicating drinks ; 6, the eating of solid food 
aftdr midday ; 7. attendance upon dancing, singing, music, and 
ma^s, and the adorning of the body with flowers and the use of 
perfumes and unguents ; 8, the use of seats or couches above the 
prescribed height, BaeaHl and Pa'H^ehaeUaya,') 

The eight priestly requisites : 1, 2, 8, robes of different 
452 
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descriptions ; 4, a girdle for the loins ; 5, a pdtra or alms bowl ; 
a razor ; 7, a needle ; 8, a perahankada, or water strainer, 

Amdyd,—lgn,oTmGe, the cause of the continuance of existence. 

Bana.— The word of Buddha. 

Bana maduwa.-—A temporary building in which hana is preached. 

Banapirita, — (From ham^ and pirUa^ exorcism.) The reading of certain 
discourses of Buddha by way of exorcism. 

Banapota, — A religious book. 

BhagawL — A term for Buddha. 

Bhawa, — Existence. 

Bhdwand, — Meditation, 

BMTtshu. — (In PAli Bhikhhu,) A Buddhist Priest — lit., a mendicant. 

Bdgaha.—'HhQ B6 tree ifious religioBo), Gautama, the Buddha of the 
present age, is said to have attained Buddhahood whilst seated at 
the foot of a Bd tree at Buddha Qaya in India ; the tree is believed , 
to exist there still, and is an object of worship to the Buddhists. 
The B6 tree at Anurddhapura, planted there in the reign of 
D4wdnanpiyatissa, B.c. 306 — 266, is said to be the right branch of 
that tree. 

Bddhi. — The PAli form of the above. 

Bddhi manda. — The terrace of the B6 tree at Buddha Gaya in India. 

BddhisatwayiK — A candidate for Buddhahood. 

Bdsat, — Another term for the above. 

Usually called the Mab4 Brahma, the highest of the gods. 
The first person of the Hindu Triad. 

Brdhmana, — ^A Bmhman. 

BrdhnmTiawangL — The caste of Brahmans. 

Bralm.ayo,--A superior order of gods. The Brahmayd. 

BrahniaUhaya. — The world of the Brahmayd. 

Brahmacluiriydwa. —Continence, leading the life of a Bribrna who is 
free from passion. 

Bvddha. — (From the root hudha^ to know, to comprehend.) P, Buddhon 
commonly in S. Buduhu and corruptly Budun,) Buddha. The 
founder of Buddhism. A being who has attained perfect knowledge. 

Buddha warshA — The Buddhist era. It is reckoned from the death of 
Gautama Buddha, B. c. 543. 

J9i^/fwm.—(From Budu^ Buddha, and rea^ a ray of light.) Hays of 
light of the six primitive colours supposed to proceed from the body 
of Buddha, and also from shrines^ in which his relics are detailed. 

Buddhdntara, — The period intervening between the death of one Buddha 
and the advent of another. 

Chat\ya,--{^, Chetiya^ in Elu S4ya.) A depository of the relics of 
Buddha. A D4goba. 

Chatusmtyaya ) The four chief truths of Buddhism ; 1, That 

Guiturdrya aatyaya y every existent thing is a source of sorrow ; 

2, That continued sorrow results from a continued attachment to 
existing objects ; 3, That a freedom from this i^ttachment liberates 
from existence ; 4, The paths leading to this state, containing 
eight sections. (Gogerly.) 

Ddgoha.--i¥t(m dd, reScs, and gehUf a receptacle.) A bell-shaped 
structure in which the relics of Buddha and other holy persons^S 
are deposited, ft 

The canine tooth of Buddha. 

BaiddmMigdwa, — (From Baladd, the right canine tooth, and M&4gdwa^ 
a palace, a mansion.) The temple of the tooth-relic at Kmidy. 
Almsgiving, 
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J)a8a*pdrainitd , — The ten probationary courses or exercises of a candi* 
date for Buddhahood : 1, D4na pdramitd., the giving of alms ; 2, 
Sila pdramitd, observance of religious precepts ; 3, Naiskramya 
p^ramita, abandonment of wealth and retirement from the world ; 
4, Pragfid pdramitd, or virtue proceeding from wisdom ; 6, Wirya 
pdramitd, or virtue proceeding from determined courage ; 6, Kshanti 
pdramitd, or virtue proceeding from forbearance ; 7, Satya pdramitd, 
or virtue proceeding from truth ; 8, Adhishtdna pdramita, or virtue 
proceeding from unalterable resolution j 9, Maitri pdramitd, or virtue 
proceeding from kindness and affection ; 10, Updkshd pdramitd, or 
virtue proceeding from equanimity. (Hardy.) 

Vam-rdja-dhai^waya.—THh^ ten regal virtues are ; 1, the giving of alms ; 
2, the observance of the sil (religious precepts) ; 3, bestowal of 
wealth on deserving objects (liberality) ; 4, uprightness ; 6, mild- 
ness or generosity : 6, performance of penance ; 7, freedom from 
malice ; 8, abstaining from acts of oppression ; V, forbearance ^ 
10, consistency. 

Bma-nl . — The ten obligations binding upon the priest forbid ; 1, the 
taking of life ; 2, the taking of that which is not given ; 3, sexual 
intercourse ; 4, the saying of that which is not true ; 5, the use of 
intoxicating drinks : 6, the eating of solid food after midday ; 
7, attendance upon dancing, singing, music and masks, etc. ; 8, 
the adorning of the body with flowers and the use of perfumes 
and unguents ; 9, the use of seats or couches above the prescribed 
height ; 10, the receiving of gold or silver. (Hardy.) (^. Atmil 
and PaMunHlaya,) 

Derviyo, — Gods. 

DStvatd . — Another term for a god. An inferior god. 

DmdU , — A temple dedicated to a god. 

JMwc^an-nMhame ^ — ^An honorific term of address used to the kings of 
&ndy, answering to Your Majesty,” lit. “ your god-ship.” 

Diwi , — A goddess, a princess. 

PiwaUhaya , — The celestial world — the world of the Dewiyd (gods). 

Bhartna , — Doctrines of Buddba. 

Bhdtu, — Belies. 

Bhydna * — Abstract meditation leading to the entire destruction of all 
cleaving to existence. 

BwSsa* — Anger, 

Gana^dewiyd, — (Skt. Ganesha.) Son of Siva, the god of wisdom and 

remover of difficulties and obstacles, addressed at the commence- 
ment of all undertakings, and .at the opening of all composition.” 
(Williams.) 

Ganinndnae , — A term for a Buddhist priest. 

Garuda.->-A fabulous bird, the vehicle of Vishnu. 

Gdthd , — The PAli term for a stanza. 

Gmtama ^ — Thb name of the Buddba of the present kalpa or age. 

Ama.— The PAlirform of Gautama* 

A planet. 

Grahastd, — (Klu. gihi.) A layman. 

Grahapaii , — A householder, a layman. 

/rd/ti.-t^^pematuTal power. 

Z'«oar4^;i|-Another term for Siva, q , ». 

The book of birth-stories or histories of the life of Gautama 
Bud(^ in the vatious stages of existence, of which 550 are recorded. 
Hen4e the book is sometimes called Pan$iya-pana8-J4taka:pota» 
^ Th<i^ book of the 660 birth-stories*” iv 
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Karma , — ( P. Kamm^ Moral action, the power that controls all things 

Kdtm, — Desire, Inst. 

Kdma I6kaya , — The world of passion—the world inhabited by beings 
possessed of desire — in contrast to the Brahma lidkaja, or world of 
oeings free from all desire. 

KapvwA , — The officiating priest of a or Kdwila, q, r. 

Kathina , — The cloth, or robe, presented to a Buddhist Priest at the close 
of the Was ceremony (vide infra sub vooe * was 

Kataraqania The Indian god of war. The deity presiding 

at Eataragama D^w^l^. 

Kdmla , — A Hindu temple. 

Kvjsala. — Merit, meritorious action. 

Mahd The highest of the gods. The first person in the Hindu 

Triad — Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. 

MahanunndnsL — A term for a Buddhist priest 

Mahdmerv . — A fabulous mountain said to be in the centre of the world. 


The name of a future Buddha, the predicted successor of 
Gautama, the Buddha of the present age. 

MArayd , — A god, the enemy of Buddha, death personified. 

Mataha ddni . — Alms given for the benefit of the soul of the deceased. 

Mdha, — Ignorance. 

Mbhsha . — A term for Kirwdna, q,v, 

Narahddiya, —Hell. 

Nirwdna . — (Stated to be derived from neg., and desire.) The 

ultimate reward of a holy life through successive statw of existence. 
The precise nature of the reward is a moot point ; some believe it 
to be “ absolute nihility,” others “ exemption from transmigration 
in a state of eternal repose,” — a state incapable alike of pleasure and 
of pain. — The writii^s of Buddha teach that it is atoned by four 
paths, or states of sanctification ; 1, Sdwda^ in Botdpatti ; 
2, Sakraddffdmi ; fi, Andffdmi ; 4, Arahanta, 

O'papdtika , — “ Apparitional birth, the circumstance of Brahmas and 
Ddwas becoming suddently manifest as such in the appropriate 
regions.” (Armour.) 

Pdmmadutm.—(¥T:om Pdn, a lamp or light, and maduwa^ a temporarv 
building.) A ceremony in honour of the goddess Pdttini, in whicn 
a numlSr of small torches are lighted up by the Kapuwa, q, v, 

Pansaia , — The residence of a Buddhist priest. 

PaHohasTthandaya , — The five constituent parts or elements of a hnman 
being. 

PafiehaMimya , — The five objects of sense— form, sound, smell, taste and 
touch ; the gratification of the pleasures attached to the five senses. 

Pa^hasilaya , — (S. pansil . — llie five precepts to be observed by* all 
Buddhists.) These precepts fprbia : t, the taking of life 2, the 
taking of that which is not given ; 3, fornication and adultei^ ; 
4, the saying of that which is not true ; 6, the use of h^toxicaring 
drinks (ef Atasil ai^ JOasasU), 

Pdrdjikd , — A crime, the punishment for which is expulsion, frbm the 
priesthood. There are four such crimes, viz., sexual intercourse^ 
theft, murder, and false assumption of the chm'seter b£ a mhtstf or 
inspired priest. . ^ i 

PasaZusicafta.— Full moon, 

Pase Budn, — Pratyika Buddha^ V, Pachohdha 4*^ 

order of Buddhas inferior to the supreme Buddha. / 

Pattini The goddess Pattini. The patroness of 'ehasrity. 

PatieUolia samvppdda , — llie circle of existence, 
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Alms-bowl of a Buddhist priest. 

Perahera . — A procession, a festival. The Perahera takes place in Esala 
(July — August), commencing with the new moon in that month and 
continuing till the full moon. The most celebrated of these pro- 
cessions is held at Kandy. It is a Hindu festival in honour of the 
four deities, N&tha, Vishnu, Kataragama, and Pattini, but in the 
reign of Kirtissri (AD. 1747-1780), a body of priests who came 
over from Siam, for the purpose of restoring the Upasampada 
ordination, objected to the observance of this Hindu ceremony in a 
Buddhist country. To remove their scruples the king ordered the 
Baladd relic of Buddha to be carried thenceforth in procession with 
the insignia of the four deities ; nevertheless, the Perahera is not 
regarded as a Buddhist ceremony. 

Perdhan1tada,^VfKi^T strainer of a priest or devotee. 

Pin . — Meritorious action. 

Pindap&ta . — Begging of food. 

Pinltama . — A religious festival. 

Pirit . — Exorci sm. 

Pitaka . — A division of the sacred writings of Buddha lit. a handtH. 

Pdya. — The days on which the moon changes, held sacred by the 
Buddhists. 

PdyagL — A building in which certain priestly rites are practised on 
P6ya days. ^ 

Prdtimoksha . — A manual of rituals. 

PrSta . — A sprite, a hobgoblin. 

Pu^galtka , — Belonging to an individual. Ptidgalika wastuwa is pro- 
perty belonging to individml priests, as distinguished from Sdnghika 
wastnwa, property belonging to the body of priests in common, 

Rahat,—k fahat. One who has attained the four paths or stages 
sanctification leading to Nirwdm, A being entirely free from evil 
desire, and |)osses8ing supernatural power. 

lldga. — Lust, evil desire. 

Ravrawa , — A hell so named. 

RUlii , — A sage. 

Rupa, — Form, 

Rupahhawa , — Those Brahma worlds in which the body exists without 
the mind. 

S&dhu , — ^An expression of joy. Well-done I good 1 

SAhya . — A patronymic of Gautama Buddha. 

SdkyawaMa , — The royal race to which Gautama Buddha belonged. 

8Aky(mnni,--^k term for Gautama Buddha. 

Sdkrayd . — The chief deity of the six lower heavens. Indra. 

Satyakriyd , — Appeal to truth, by which miracles are performed. 

8aman J)miy6,—ThB tutelar deity of Samanala (Adam’s Peak). 

-The mountain Samanala (Adam’s Peak), on the top of which 
Buddhists believe that there is the impression of Buddha’s left foot. 

A power that enables its possessor to exercise an entire 
c^trol over his faculties, and keep them in perfect restraint.” 

Samindra^k novice, a priest who has not received the rite of 
Uptmmpadd ordination. 

iSidayAtf.— |rbe associated priesthood. 

to the priesthood in common. 

Sakwala,d^k system of worlds — ^the Universe. 

Sahrad&gimL-^TbQ second path or stage of sanctification leading to 
NirwAm, y.r. 
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* Sansdraya , — Transmigratory existence. 

SdnanS , — ^The Buddhist religion. 

iSfiZ.— Religious precept or observance. 

Simd, — Boundary. A consecrated place having certain limits, in which 
priests are ordained, and other religious rites performed. 

Siyam Samdgama . — (From Siyam^ Siam, and Samdgama^ society.) The 
Siamese sect of Buddhists in Ceylon introduced by King Kirtissri 

' RAjasinha, A.D, 1750. 

Sivd , — The third person of the Hindu Triad. The Destroyer. 

Sdwdn , — The first path or stage of sanctification which conveys the 
individual attaining it to other stages. Pdli, Sdtdpatts from 
a rushing torrent. (Turnour.) 

Sfi^amana . — A Buddhist priest. 

Bdtra , — A discourse, or sermon of Buddha. 

Sdtra pitaka , — One of the three divisions of the Sacred Writings of 
Buddhism. 

Sdjoarga. — Heaven . 

Temnndn»L-—K Buddhist priest of a superior order. 

There . — The Pdli form of tne above. 

'JHpitaka . — (From tri, three, and pitakOt a basket, a receptacle.) The 
three divisions of the Sacred Writings of Buddhism, namely the 
Ahhdi karma, Wimya and, Sdtra Pita has. 

Trividharatmya , — The three gems, viz., Buddha, his doctrines, and 
the associated priesthood. 

Tisarana . — ^The three helps, viz., Buddha, his doctrines, and the 
associated priesthood. 

Tumaranaya . — Another term for the above. 

Tnnlowa . — The three worlds, viz., the world of gods, the world of 
men, and the pdtdla or lower regions inhabited by demons and 
Asuras. 

Upasampadd . — Ordination to the order of Upasampadd or that of 
superior priest. 

Upddya . — The Chief Priest who presides at the ordination of priests. A 
religious teacher. 

Updaaha . — A lay devotee. 

ifpdsikd * — A female lay devotee. 

Veda. — Skt. ** The general name of the chief scriptural authorities of 
the Hindus ; it is most correctly applied to the four canonical works 
entitled severally the Rig- Veda, Yajur-Veda, Bdma-Veda, and 
Atharra-Veda, but it is ext^ded to other works of supposed inspired 
origin in the sense of a science or system, as A'yur-Yeaa, the science 
of life, Medicine ; Dhanur-Veda, the science of the bow, or 
military science ; Gdndharva-Veda, the science of Music, so named 
from the heavenly musicians or Gdndharvas.” (Wilson.) 

VihhUana . — A god — brother of Bdvand, the tutelar deity at Kelani. 

Vihdra . — A Buddhist temple. 

The second person of the Hindu Tiiad, the Preserver. The 
tutelar deity of Lan^ 

ifhs. — The four months of the rainy season from the full moon of July 
to the full moon of November ; during which priod Buddhist priests 
are permitted and enjoined to abstain from alms, pilgrimage, and to 
devote themselves to stationary religious observances.** (Tumour^ 

Whiayapitahi * — (From winaya^ discipline, and pitaha, a b^et, or 
depository. ) The laws of the Buddhist priesthood. Wimymitdia ' 
is that division of the Sacred Writings of Buddha which iroats^ 
the discipline and laws of the priesthood. 
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Wesmmni, — Th^e deity presiding over demons. 

YaM. — A demon. The term is also applied to the aborigines of Lank^ 
who were expelled by Wijaya, the first Sinhalese king. 

Yakumetimn, — A devil ceremony, dancing to propitiate the demons. 
Tama, — “ God of NaraUa or hell, Regent of tne South or lower world,, 
and Judge of departed souls, corresponding to the Grecian god Pluto, 
or to the Judge of Hell, Minos.” (Williams.) 

Ydga,—A religious ceremony of the Hindus. 


II.— Officers. 


AdiMmma, — (From S. Adhikdri),i AdiJtdrama, Corruptly Adigar, 
Adikar. Superintendent, Prime Minister, or Chief Officer of State 
under the Kings of Kandy. 

Anundyaka Unndnsd — Assistant or second Chief Priest. 

A'rachehUa , — Corruptly Aratehy, an officer over a village or group of 
villages, and in rank below a Kdrdla in the Kandyan, and below a 
Muhandiram in the low country. 

A^chchila. — A Kandyan form of the above word. 

Atapattuira, — The peon or messenger staff of the Disdwa. 

Atapattu Mttdiyanse, — Mudaliyar of the Atapattu. 

Atapattu Leltama , — The Lekama, (writer or secretary) of the Atapattu^ 

Atapattu A'rachcliK — A'rachchi of the Atapattu. 

Atapattupinma, — The Department of the Atapattu. 

I MBistant to a Kdrdla. 

Baundyaka Principal or lay incumbent of a Ddwdld, or Hindu 

temple. 

Disdwa, — Governor of a province. 

JDiyamaAana Nilame, — Principal lay officer of the Daladdmdligdwa 
(palace of the tooth-relic.) 

Biwa Nilame, — The usual title of the above officer. 


Bv^ganr^ayMavie^^A personal attendant on the king. 

Bugganna Peruwa, — The class from which the chiefs appointed personal 
attendants on the king. 

Bur ay d, — A headman of the Wamhumpura, Baddd, or Paduwd caste. 
Qabc^d Nilame, — Officer in charge of the royal stores. 

Gajamdyalia A'i'Zame.— Officer in charge of the elephants. 

Oalgdnd Hangidiya, — Chief of stonecutters. 

Gamardla, — A village chief or headman. 

Gammahe, — A village headman. A headman of Veddds. 
Gandraehehi,-^Axx A'rachchi of a village. 

Ifaluwaiana Nilame. — Officer in cbaige of the royal robes. 

Hangidiya, — Head smith. 

HvlavedMya. — A headman of the Bodiyds. 

HmUri A'u/ioMa.— Officer who supplies fresh milk. 

Koaakdra Zikama,-^,Of&£eT in charge of the whip crackers, or persona 
appbiuted to walk with whips in front of the Adikdrs. 

An inferior officer below the tanS of an A'rachebi. 
The^olice staff of the Disdwa. 

£el6 KaMa. — Officer in charge of forests. Conservator of forests. 
Kodituioiakhu JU^9»u».-^0fficer in charge of the Gingals (Artilleiy,) 
KodUuvMtu Muhand4rama ^ — The Muhandiram of the Gingal Depart-^ 
men^. > 

Mottalhii^6 mdldohdT^d,^‘BeeA ^ the artificers or smiths. 

Kdrdla,4:N Revenue officer under a Batdmahatmayd. 
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KliruwS Lihama. —A headman of the Kiiruwa or elephant department. 
Likama* — Writer, secretary, registrar. 

L6himmahatniayL — The above, with the addition of the honorific affix 
Mahdttnidya, 

Liyana A'rachcM, — writer, holding the rank of A'rachchi. 

Liymm Muharidirama , — A writer, holding the rank of Muhandiram. 
Liyana, Appu , — A writer, a clerk. 

Liyamrdia — Another term for a clerk, with the honorific affix ritZa, 
Maha Another term for the Adikdr, lit. the groat officer.*’ 

Maha Lika^na , — The principal writer or secretary. 

Maha MvdlyamL — Maha Mudal^ar. 

Maha Ndyaka UnndnsL— 'High, rriest. 

Maha Viddne , — ^A rank above an A'rachchi and below a Muhandiram. 
Malta Vidd7ia Muhandirama , — A rank higher than the above. 

Maha Viddna MudiyanU. — ^A mnk still higher. 

MohoUdla.-^A clerk. 

Mohottiyar, — A rank in the low country higher than a Mudaliyar, and 
above a Muhandiram. 

Mohotti MudiyamL — A rank in the low country higher than a Mohottiyar, 
but below an effective Mudaliyar, 

—Mudaliyar. 

Muhandirama , — A rank so called, below a Mudaliyar, and above an 
A'rachchi. 

on Viddne , — Vidana over the Oliyd caste or dancers. 

Panikhiyd,^A headman of low caste. 'An elephant catcher* 

Kandyan term for a headman of inferior rank. 

Paniwidaharana NtlamL — An attendant on the king, corresponding to 
a lord in waiting. 

Patahendd,—'k fisher headman. ' 

Patahendi A'rachchi. — A rank, generally held by fishers. 
Ilat6mahatmayd*--0h\Qt revenue officer of a Kandyan district. 
Viddnd.—iJ^iom Vidhdna haranawd to “order,” “to manage.”) An 
inferior officer so named. Corruptly Vidahn, 

Viddna A'rachohL — A revenue officer in the low country in charge of a 
village or number of villages. Corruptly Vidahn Aratchy, 

Viddna Muhandirama , — A rank higher than the above. 

Viddnadurayd, — A headman of the PaduwA caste. 

Viddna Ilina/yd, — A headman of the washer caste in the Kandyan 
country. 

Wanni UnnehL — A chieftain of the Wanni district. 

WcUwUdd'nd , — An irrigation headman. 

’Wel^tmddna drachchi , — An irrigation headman, 

WibadMham.a,—A. writer of the paddy Wattdru. 

Wihadu AWachchL-^kn A’rachchi attached to the paddy tax depart* 
ment. 


III.— Honokific Titlbs of Addbbss. 

HALES. 

Ap2m* { MahMmayd, 

Appuhdmi, j NdyM. 

Bandd, Bma, 

Mdmudimim, Mdlahdmi, 

Eamu* 
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FEHAI.EB. 


Mand. 

EHnahdmi, 

Etani, 

Iidmi, 

HdminL 

Kumdrihdmi, 

Lamd^etana, 


Lama-etanL 

MalMtumyd, 

MeniM* 

NdoJichire, 

• Peminiten, 

* PemimtefbwaJiamd 
Walawwi^maliatinayo 


IV.— Castbs. 

A'oharL— Blacksmiths. 

Badakelayo. — Potters. 

Badallu , — Gold and silv’ersmiths. 

Baddeminihd,—A respectful term for a tom-tom beater. 

Batgamayd , — A term for Paduwd. 

Berawdyd. — Tom-tom beatera. 

Chanddla^-^kn outcast. 

Chandos. Toddy-drawers. 

Bemala gattarv.—(¥iom Bemala^ Tamil, and gattai*u^ captives.) A 
Sinhalese caste so called, supposed to be descendants of Tamil 
captives taken by Sinhalese kings. These people are found chiefly 
in the villages of Indigastuduwa, Bondupitiya, in the Pasdum 
Kdrald in the Western Province, Wallambagala, Galkanda in the 
Bentota WalaUdwiti K6ral6, and Galah4nkanda; and some other 
villages in the Gangaboda Pattu of Galle in the Southern Province. 

Emhettayo, — Barbers. 

Oddi , — The respectful term for a Eodiyd. The name used by a RodiyA 
for his caste. 

^alMag^amhaday^ Executioners, scavengers. 

Oal-addd . — Workers in precious stones, lapidaries. 

Oamandd , — A term for a Rodiya. 

Oattaru,^ A low caste, supposed to be descendants of captives, or con- 
demned thieves, etc. 

Quruwo , — A mixed race (or caste) of Sinhalese and Moors who profess 
the Mohammadan religion. 

Gaygama, — Velldlas, cultivators. 

HiUdgama , — Corruptly Chalias— cinnamon peelers. 

Jaggery makers. 

Hdli , — Another term for Chalias. 

BLm\d%T%im6 , — Another term for Vellilas. 

HcmndXi, — Tailors. 

H^nayd . — ^A term for a washer. 

Washers for Chalias. 

Hangarammn , — A respectful term for Wahumpurayo. Hence applied 
to persons of low caste, when employed as domestic servants in the 
Kandyan country. 

Hwajki.^-l^imeburners. 

rFishers. 

AliiiTurm-^Matweavers. 

Potters. 

Kvrunduidrayd^OitmBmm peters. 

These two terms are applied both to males and females, 
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Ldkuruwd, — Brassfounders. 

Mahahaddi . — Another term for Saldgama, or Chalias. 
Madam&minihd,’--‘k respectful term for Guruwd. 

JS/ekatiyd , — A term for a tom-tom beater, an astrologer 
OIL — A caste so called, dancers. 

Paduwd ^ — Palanquin bearers, 

PalL — Washers for low castes. 

Pallaru . — A sub-division of the above caste. 

Pannayd , — Grass cutters. 

Radaw. — Washers. 

RaUminihd . — A term for a Vellila. 

Rodiyd , — An outcast. 

SiUdgarfia , — Another term for Chalias. . 

Wahnnpurayd . — Another term for Jaggery makers, signifying eook«, 
cooking being one of the occupations of this caste. 

Yavammu , — Smelters of iron. 

Tamil Castes. 

Akawpadiyar . — Those who attend to any business in the intevwr of 
temples and palaces. 

Ampaddar (called also, Ndmvar), — Barbers. 

Andikal (called also ParatMtaiy — Pilgrims, devotees. 

Eluttukkdrar. — Scribes. 

Idaiyar , — Shepherds and cowherds. 

Kad 'aiyar . — Limebumers ; chunam sellers. 

KaikkUavar , — W eavers, 

Kallar. — Lit. thieves ; an inferior caste of emigrants from TinneveJly, 
Madura, and the South Indian Villages. They are chiefly coolies in 
Ceylon. 

Kanndr, — Brassfounders, 

Kdraikkdddu Velldlar . — VelUlas from the south of Madras. 

Karaiydr (called also Mukkuvar^ Valaiyar, Nulaiyar,) — Fishers. 

Emigrants from Cochin. 

Kollar, — Iron-smiths. 

KdmaddL — A class of Chetties. 

Kdviyar , — Slaves and descendants of slaves. 

Kuravar. — Fowlers, snake catcbei’s, and basket makers. 

Kurukkal, — Non-Brahman priests from VethArniam near Point Calymere. 
Kurvmpar , — Blanket weavers. 

Kusavar. — Potters. 

Madappali Vellalar , — A class of Vellalas, supposed to be descended 
from the ancient Tamil kings of Jaffna. 

MalaiydlikaJ , — Emigrants from Travancore. 

Maramr , — A class of Tamils, who are emigrants from the Marava 
country near Bamnad. These are flghting men and warriors, as the 
name implies. 

MvdalAkal * — A class of VellAlas. 

Mtiddiyar, — Jugglers ; itinerant beggars. 

Kalmar . — ^An out-caste, like the Pariah& 

Brahmans from Travancore. 

Nattwoar. — Dancers, trumpeters and tom-tom beaters. 

Kdyakkar.^lS2A'kBt soldiers, chiefs. 

Oddvi (called also Taohehan)^ — Carpenter. 

Those who sink wells, or make tanks ; men employed 
generally at earthworks. 
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Padd&m . — Descendants of Patans, Mussulmans. 

PaddunutMrar, — Silk-cloth makers. 

Pallar , — “ The name of a low and servile caste, or of an individual of 
that caste, most commonly the slave of the Velldloi or agricultural 
tribe ; they are much upon the same footing as the Pareyan^ but 
hold themselves superior to him, as they abstain from eating the 
flesh of the cow.” (Wilson.) 

PanddranTtaL — ^Non-Brahman priests and devotees. 

Panddri , — A class of agriculturists. 

Pd'ppdr or Plrdmanar. — Brahmans. 

Paraiyar. — Pariah. 

Paravar , — Those who live on the sea shore— -now applied exclusively to 
ParavaSy who are immigrants from Tuticorin. 

Redd'L — A class of Telugu-speaking Tamils. 

JSaimr. A class of VelUlas, who are vegetarians. 

Salikiliyar (called also Semmdr ), — Tanners and shoemakers 
Mndr . — Toddy drawers. 

Sattiriyar, — Warriors. (Kshatriya.) 

Say a hJidrar. — Dyers. 

Seadi, — Chetty, corresponding to Sett in Northern India, meaning 
traders, merchants, etc. 

Sevipadavav , — A tribe of fishers. 

Sdniyar . — W eavers. 

Sitpar, — Sculptors, stonecutters, and masons. 

Sittirakkdrar. — Painters. 

Siriydr , — Palanquin beaTere. 

Sdliya Velldlar.—y from the S61iya country, about Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly. 

S6n>a1tar (or ihilnhUav,') — Moormen. 

Tadddr, — Goldsmiths. 

Taiyathdrar (called also Pdnars), — Tailors. 

Talaikhdrar, — Mahouts, elephant keepers. 

Taniilar . — Ferrymen ; also those who dwell on the sea shore. 

Tampirdn . — A class of devotees. 

Tdtar. — Slaves ; itinerant beggars. 

Tompar , — Jugglers and pole-dancers. 

Tumrupar:—'51\iO^ who wash the cloths of the out-castes. 

Ulmar , — A class of Vellalas from Konkan or Travancore. (North.) 
VaUhmmr , — Brahmans who are followers of Vishnu. 

VaZlmm,^iL class of Pariahs. They are generally learned in Tami. 

literature, and pursue the occupation of astrologers. 

Vdniyar, — Merchants, traders. There are different classes, according to 
the merchandise they deal in. This word corresponds to Banian in 
Northern India. 

Vamdr, — Washers. 

Vell6.1a8, who are sub-divided into many tribes, as this list 

shews. 

Hunters, wild mem 


V,-- AGBICULTtJitAL TBBMS. 

petty irrigation headman in the Eastern Province. 
Agdimta,^-^Tom aga^ end, and ata^ direction.) Lower dde d a paddy 
field or .range of paddy fields. 

Another term for the above. 
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Amum. — 1, A dam; 2, a measure of grain equal, in the district of 
Colombo, to 6 bushels. The measure varies in different parts of the 
Island. It consists of four pelas. 

Aniyam elapata.--!^ the temporaiy bottom of a field, when a por- 
tion of land is cleared for cultivation, and when only the upper half 
of it is asweddumised, the bottom of the asweddumised portion is 
Aniyam *elapata ; when the remainder is also asweddumised the 
bottom of it is pakala clapata^ and Aniyam elapata no longer 
exists. 

Aniyam panguwa , — (From Aniyam unfixed, and panguway a share or 
portion.) Portion of land for which there is no fixed service. 

Anekattv. — Anehatte^ corruptly Aniovt Itarn, A dam, a dyke, an 
embankment, a channel to direct water into different streams for 
purposes of irrigation. (Wilson.) 

A'ra , — (From the Tamil A'ru.) A stream. 

Ardwa , — ^A portion of land newly asweddumised, and lying detached 
from the range. 

A ruppu, — Haiwest. 

Aswedduma , — Land recently converted into a paddy field. 

(From as, aside, and kanu or hon, a comer.) Exterior 
fields lying towards the boundary of the range, or at a distance from 
the centre. Border fields, which, in remote districts, have certain 
privileges, light taxation, etc., in consideration of their being siibject 
to danger from wild beasts. 

Amandta . — (From as, aside, wana, jungle, and direction. An un- 
cultivated portion of a field bordering a jungle. 

Badawetiya.^k hedge bordering a field. 

Baldpwma,—A separate portion of a paddy field of small extent, culti- 
vated for the exclusive benefit of an individual cultivator, 

Bdgd . — A portion^ of a field. Ihalabdgd, the upper portion, Mvdahdgd, 
middle portion, Pahalaldg^, lower portion. 

BdlcmU — (From haXa, young, and ud, paddy.) A kind of paddy sown 
after the expiration of the proper season, as it ripens sooner than 
other descriptions of paddy. 

Betma . — A division, especially of a watercourse, into channels or 
branches. 

Bemma.^-Th^ hund or earthen dam closing the outlet of the valley in 
which the water of a tank is retained. 

Bindnnhada , — A breach in the bund. 

Bisdhotuwa , — A square shaft or well sunk through the bund of a tank 
to the.bottom of a sluice leading from the inside of the tank to the 
fields outside. 

It is probable that the well, served as an entrance to the sluice 
for the purpose of cleaning it, removing roots, pieces of wood or 
other obstructions. , It is true that a man might enter the sluice 
from the outside for that purpose, but without the well he would be 
in darkness : and it is only in the embankments of large tanks that 
the well is found. Besides, in the event of the sluice gates getting 
put of order, supplementary gates could be put to the Stuice ip the 
well, while they were being repaired,” {Ckylim AlmanaOy 1867.) 

Bdla-atta.---A bundle of loaves, generally of guruUa^ set up at a field to 
show that it had been, appropriated by the party setting it up, and 
that no one had a right to enter upon it for the purpose of cultivating 
it. Also a broom made of leaves. 

(khetti^'See Ealalvjsddb 

Coomk0ore,---S0e Knmhxim. < . 
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Coomboosc. — See Kumbussa. 

I>ardnda, — Upper side of a field. 

Deniyd, — A narrow valley running up between the spurs of a range of 
hills and cultivated with paddy. High ground, as distinguished 
from low or marshy ground. 

Brpd ela . — A water channel constructed along an embankment. An ela 
having two sides or banks which have to be kept in" repair by the 
cultivators, as distinguished from the majority of elas, which have 
but one side or bank. 

Depd icMla. — A ridge, or bank running through fields, either as a boun- 
dary or as a path, and which the cultivators of fields lying on either 
side of it are bound to keep in repair. 

Blyabctma, — See Betma. 

Dhyatara, — Lit. “ having abundance of water.” Diyatara Umhiru, or 
fields, are those which are irrigated by means of tanks and channels 
and not dependent on rain, as distinguished from malan humburu^ 
which are dependent on rain for irrigation. 

Diy arvdray a.— (Yrom diya^ water, and wdraya^ turn or season.) The 
turn for water, or time for each range of fields to receive water from 
an ela which irrigates different ranges of fields in rotation, 

Ddwa . — A field or place between rising grounds, and into which water 
fiows duiing rains. 

Ela . — A watercourse, a channel for carrying water from a tank or stream 
to the fields. 

Ella. — A rapid ; also a bank. 

Ela amuna. — Watercourse and its dam. 

Ela-mnldta. — Upper end of an ela, or watercourse. 

Ela-agata. — Lower end of a watercourse. 

Ela-polla. — Portion of the ela assigned to each cultivator to keep in 
repair. 

Qoda^humbnra. — ^The highest land in a tract of fields. 

Goyan. — Corn. 

Goyyd. — A cultivator. 

H^na. — Corruptly, Chdna. High jungle ground, cultivated at intervals 
generally of from five to fourteen years, but in some cases at longer 
intervals. The jungle is cut down and burnt for manure, and the 
land is then sown with hill paddy, fine grain, etc. 

Ileranapata or\ A field asweddumised subsequent to the formation of 

Herunpata f the original field, and in another direction from it. 

lluwandiram.— (^X\m spelt Sawandiram.) A certain share of the 
produce of a paddy field given to the irrigation headmen. The pro- 
portion so given varies in different parts of the Island. 

Ihala^elapata.’^Th&t portion of a -field which is nearest to the tank 
which irrigates it, as distinguished from Pahala Elapata^ q.v, 

Inniyara, — The limitary dam or ridge of a field. 

Kadarvata. — Same as BindunUada^ q.v, 

Ealam. — A threshing floor. 

Kalaiveddi. — A threshing floor. 

Kdlavelldmai.-^(MxiveXioVi of grain at the proper season of the year. 

Aawa^a.-^Threshing floor. 

Kanatta.-rlj^^^ oveigrowu with low jungle. 

Kandiya.-^k bank or bund of a watercourse. 

KdTiyalmii^mnd.--^kTL irrigrvtion headman, in some parts of the Southern 
frov^ce, a Mayoral. 

Eelmlamdkr^k description of fields cultivated without irrigation, 
tank. 
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Sumhusm.—A w'oodcn pipe placed under ground through which water 
is conveyed trom one division of a field into another* 

Kv/mhalm. — Another term for the same* 

Kvral'wp&luwa, — A field, the crop of which is destroyed by birds. 
Kumbura, — A paddy field. 

Kurvuiya , — A measure of grain. Four neli, 

Lmda, — A land with low jungle. 

Liyedda, — A division or bed of a field. 

The maha season or harvest. 

Mahcb j 

Mala^ela. — (From mala^ dead, and ela, a watercourse.) A watercourse 
which is dried up at some seasons of the year. 

Mayoral, — St‘e K ill iyakarann A. 

Marnwrna kumhura . — (From rndmivenawd^ to change.) A field, the 
tenure of which is subject to change, 

Medahanna . — A middle crop or harvest, between the yala and maha 
, seasons. 

Mat alt a, — Corruptly Madaim^ a sluice (Bisdkotuwa). 

Mulata . — Upper side of a range of fields. 

Mulpata , — A field originally asweddumised, as distinguished from hercna>> 
pata., or hermpata., tpv, 

Mimindri , — A season in which paddy is sown before the rains set in in 
September and October, as distinguished from pi a mdrij q,r, 

Mutten , — A kind of paddy. A middle crop between the two regular 
seasons of the yala and the maha harvests. 

Kamey , — Paddy field. 

Navadili, — The first blossom or maiden crop of any plantation, 

Niyara , — The ridge or dam of a paddy field, 

OtHta , — High land only cultivated by means of rain, 

P&yohohal . — Irrigating water. 

Panguwa, — A share, a division. 

Panguweta,—1^\LQ fence to be set up for pangvwa^ q,o. 

Pahala ilapata,—!^ that portion of a fiehf furthest from the tank which 
irrigates it, as distinguished from Ihala dapafa, q.v, 

Pdwara. — Threshing floor. 

Pela, — A watch hut. 

Pda , — A measure of grain equal to one-and-a*half bushels, 

Pinmdri , — ^Latter part of the rainy season. 

Pitapdra,--^An outer path or bye path. 

Pitawdna , — (And simply wana.') A spill- water, generally blasted ou^ 
of rock or Along a natural rocky channel. 

Pdtdwa , — A spill- water usually in the earth bank of an ela, A collection 
of water from a bank, retained by a bund, for use below after it has 
passed over the upper fields. 

Pulam , — A rice field. 

Land for dry grain. 

Pu/raL^A watch-hut, 

Pwrana, — A field lying fallow. 

Smandiram^ Bee Muwaadiram, 

TaUumdnma,^A field, h^na, or other land cultivated by the Joint 
owners in turns— thus, if a field belong to three families, in Mtu* 
mdru possession, each family will cultivate the whole field every 
third year : if it were held in common, each would take one- 
third of the produce every year. 

Tuwalla * — The upper part of a tank cultivated when the i^ter i# low* < 
Four IturunieB, 
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TJ'payanapata. — Is. a field originally aswedclumised, as distinguished 
from Hrrenapata^ q.v, 

Vaddai Superintendent over a small tract of fields, 

Vayal. — A rice field. In Batticaloa a division of a field. 

Vdra/ni , — Rent of land. ' The share due to the cultivator of a field. 
Varampv. — A low ridge in a tilled piece of ground. A boundary. 
VdrakIt'Udi, — A cultivator of the soU. 

VdyMdL — Watercourse. 

Veaduvdy. — Oon*esponds to the Sinhalese term walikada, q,v, 

Vdl.-^A. field. 

Veil. — A fence, 

Veli AlrdcholiL — An agricultural officer. 

■ Waliliada , — A gap or cut made in a bund for letting water into the 
fields. 

M^aliaturk — A field circular in shape. 

Wela , — A tract of fields. 

Welwiddne . — An irrigation headman. 

Wdd 6 wdyd.—An irrigation headman of a low caste. 

Wrldurayd . — An irrigation headman of a low caste. 

Wdla , — The embankment along the line of an ela. 

Wila.—A swamp or field, the higher parts only of which can be 
cultivated. A small pond. 

Ydya,--A tract of paddy fields. 

Ycda , — The yala harvest. 

Ydla,-- A score, 20 anmnams extent, or 20 amnnams pf grain, or 20 head 
of cattle. (Armour.) 

Yclamuna . — One and a-half amnnam^ and alx p 6 la 9 » 


VI.'—Tenubes of Land. 

Aiida\ (From /nfr?, half.) The half, or half-share. A share. Anda^ 
Ande j land is that which is delivered by the proprietor to another 
to cultivate on condition of delivering to him half the crop as rent. 
This is the usual condition on which fertile lands are annually let.’^ 
(D’Oyly.) The term is now applied to other shares than half, given 
by the cultivator of a field to its proprietor. Thus, tuiien-anda is 
one-third share,* hataren^anda^ one-fourth, and so forth. One-half 
is sometimes called haH-anda (from hari, equal, and ada)^ to 
• distinguish it from other shares. 

Andd^muttettu, — (From ande and muttvttn,) Those muttettu lands 
which are cultivated on the condition of giving half the crop to the 
proprietor, as distinguished from ninda^muttettu^ q.v, 
Anda^pTminL—(^ CoiTuptly Anda paraveny. ) Signifies lands originally 

the property of Government abounding with jungle which have 
been cleared and cultivated by individuals without permission* 
One-seventh part of the produce of these lands (in the first place) is 
given as wdlahan^ and then the seed com is deducted ; after which 
one-lialf of the remaining produce is appropriated to Government 
and the other by the GoyyAs. The cultivators or the persons who 
’ convi^rted them into fields are entitled to one-half the soil of this 
description of land, which they may either sell or mortgage, and 
which is heritable* {Ceylon Almanac^ 1819.) 

BadawedUla.---'LQXL 6 . glinted by Government to certain individuals in 
consideration of omces held, or services rendered by them. 

Bandara * (From hdnddm^ or more correctly, hJidndd^dm^ a 
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storeroom, a treasury, and watu^ gardens), gardens belonging to 
the Eoyal store, or treasury, Le,y gardens belonging^to Government. 
Most of them were planted by the Dutch Government. The whole 
of their produce was annually rented by Government for its own 
benefit, but in a few instances, some of these gardens were planted 
by individuals who possess the planting share of the trees only, in 
such proportion as the nature of the soil will admit ; those 
gardens on the coast pay annually to Government two- thirds of the 
produce of the trees (chiefly coconut trees), and the remaining 
one- third or ])lanting share is enjoyed by the planter, and those 
gardens situated in the interior pay half to Government.” (^Cvylon 
Almanaei ISld.) 

JSanddriya . — The designation by which the one-fifth share paid to 
Government by the holders of paddy fields in the liatgmi is 
known. 

Batgmi , — Corruptly Bajjams. (From hat^ rice, and gama^ a village, 
lit. a rice milage.') There are four villages known as the “four 
batgams” or “ bajjams” in the Gangabadapattu of Mdtara. They 
were originally given to certain families on condition of service, 
but when that service was no longer exacted, the holders or oc(!U- 
pants (called Nayd6s) of these lands, were required to give up to the 
State one-fifth of the produce of their fields, which one-fifth part is 
designated handdriya, and belongs absolutely to the Crown. 
rCairns.) 

Bewala gama , — (From JDiiodU^ a Hindu temple, and gama., a village.) 
A village or land belonging to a D6wA16 or temple of some heathen 
deity. 

JDiwel . — (From the root diwa^ to live.) Lands granted to individuals 
for their maintenance in consideration of certain services rendered, 
or ofijees held, by them. 

Oahadd gama , — (From *gahadd^ a store, and gama^ a village.) A royal 
village. 

Gama , — A village. “ The Sinhalese word, gama^ properly signifies a 
village, but in the Kandyan country it is also frequently applied to 
a single estate or a single field. The latter is often called 
or share. (D’Oyly.) 

Gallat gama , — ^A species of village much in the nature of a ninda 
village and sometimes bearing that name.” (D’Oyly.) 

KanuisjpravM , — “ These were originally forests or, jungles of large 
extent, cut down and cleared by individuals, which they sowed 
once every seven or eight years. These lands were free from all 
tax under the Dutch Government, but since the present Govern- 
ment took possession, they are subjected to pay one-tenth of their 
produce, and the remaining nine-tenths are divided between the 
GoyyAs and the persons who originally cleared them, or their 
heirs.” (fieylon Almanac, 1819.) 

Malapdhi \ (Front mala, dehd, and pdlu, deserted, or voided by 

Malapald / death.) Lands originally held by private persons Which 
have reverted to the Crown, through failure of other heim. 
In the district of MAtara, all produce grown on such, lands pay 
half to Government. Previous to division between the cultivators 
and Government as lord of the soil, one-seventh is invariably 
deducted as compensation to the reapers and threshers, under the , 
designation of walahan, the cultivator being put to the additional 
expense of providing at his sole cost the seed com, on wbioh he is 
charged interest in kind at the rate of 50 per cent. It some- 
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times happens that the Government abates its claim to the half 
where the soil is poor and difficult to work. In such cases onC' 
third or one-fifth is levied, and the residue left to the cultivator. 
(Cairns.) 

Muttettu. — “ A field which is sown on account of the king or other pro- 
prietor, temporary grantee, or chief of a village, as distinguished 
from the fields of the other inhabitants of the village who are liable 
to perfoim services or render dues.” (D’Oyly. ty. andemuttettu 
and ni?idamuttettv 

Malajmld dhvel.* — Are malapald lands, wholly belonging to and re- 
maining in the possession of Government, but conditionally and 
temporarily granted for cultivation to certain classes of petty head- 
men, as a remuneration for their services in connection with tl^ 
husbandry of their district, and occasionally for other service. One- 
fourth of the produce of lands of this tenure is given to Government, 
but its right over the whole soil, and to provide for its occupation, 
is undoubted and absolute. As regards gardens of this tenure, the 
Government is entitled to one-fourth or one-fifth of the produce. 
(Cairns.) • 

Mdrnwetia pangnwa. — (From m&ruwena^ changing, and pangmoaf a 
share.) A land held by a tenant-at-will, as distinguished from 
prardni panguwa^ g.v. 

Nilahdrayd, — A tenant. A tenant-at-will, as distinguished from Pan<- 
gulidrdyd^ <pv. 

Nilapaln I From 7iila and 2^dZu). “ Are lands formerly hold ex-officio 
Mlapald ) under Government, but which from failure of male heirs, or 
because the office itself may have been discontinued, are again in 
direct possession of the Crown. There is no other distinction than 
the name and its origin between these and malapald lands. 
(Cairns.) 

Nilapangwm» — (From^ nila and ^mngnwa,') “ Is the land jx)S8es8ed on 
condition of cultivating the muitettu^ or performing other menial 
service, or both, for the proprietor, grantee, or chief of a village. 
The possessor of such land is called JSllakdrayd.^ In some instances 
he is the proprietor, and cannot be displaced so long as he performs 
the service j in others, a tenant-at-will, and removable at pleasure.” 
(D’Oyly.) 

Nindagama, — (From ninda^ exclusive possession, and gamd^ a village.) 
“ A village which, for the time being, is the entire property of the 
grantee, or temporary chief ; if definitively granted by the king, 
with Sanms, it becomes paravenyT (D'Oyly.) 

Nvida muttetttiu — Is a muttettn land sown entirely gratuitously for the 
benefit of the proprietor, grantee, or chief, by other persons, in 
consideration of the lands which they possess” (as distinguished 
from md dm'kdtettu^ q.v,), (D’Oyly.) 

♦ All the Governments — ^both European and Native— ^vhich preceded the 
British in Ceylon, generally paid all native office-holders, — not in money, 
but by a grant of land to be cultivated by the office-holder by way of re- 
muneration for his services, and to be held by him so long as he continued 
in office. When compulsory services were abolished and the (^vernment 
ceased to exact the services formerly rendered* by the holders, of 

malapald diwel and other lauds, the right of the Crown to the ^sdlnte 
ownership of these lands appears to have been overlooked — and they con- 
sequent!^ are now held free of service, on the favourable terms originally 
granted in consideration of certain services to be rendered without o^er 
payment hy the holders. 
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Otu. — Tithe. One tenth of the produce.* 

Pidatoilla, — Land offered by individuals to temples, private dedications, 
or endowments. 

A tax of three-eighths of a pice for every ten coconut trees 
and the same for three jack trees bearing frnit, levied by the Dutch 
Government from gardens of a certain description.** (^Ceylon 
Almanac, 1819.) 

Pangnira.—A. share. An estate, a fiehl. 

Pangukdrayd. — The holder of a Pangunva. This term is confined to 
Prav^ni holders. vSee also Prav^ni NilakArayd. 

Pravhii. — (Corruptly gmraveny or parvt ny,') “ Parveny land is that 

which is the private property of an individual proprietor, land long 
possessed by his family, but so called also, if recently acquired in 
fee simple.” (D’Cyly.) 

Pravmii- Ande. — v. A nda praveni, 

Prav^.ni n\laltdrdraya, — The proprietor of a heritable in a ninda 

village, who cannot be displaced by the superior lord so long as he 
perfenms the service in consideration of which the gyangn is held. 
The same as Pang vli dray a, 

Prareni2)(ingtiica,~-i:\iKt pangu held by apravM nilaMrayd, g.v, 
Pravmi ducal. — (Prom pravani and diwel.) Diwel lands which have 
become private property. One-fifth of the produce of these lands 
is given to Government. 

Parappddn. — Land vacant or 'without owner. A land becomes 
padu either in failure of heirs, or by abandonment. 
llatmahara / “ Signifies what of right belongs to the Crown. It is a term 
Eatnahcra ) used to describe all waste and uncultivated lands to which 
no private title can be shown, and includes all Government forests, 
h4nas, etc. It never applies to paddy fields, except in cases whore 
by unauthorised appropriation of such Government lands, pottions 
may have been worked or improved into ,a condition suitable for 
grain cultivation. The tax on such fields and gardens, where the 
claim of the ai)propriator is admitted on the ground of long posses- 
sion, is one-tenth of the produce (in the case of the gardens, it is 
asserted by some, authorities, and denied by others, that Govern- 
ment can claim one-tenth of the soil as well as the produce). Tlierc 
are, however, in the maritime districts, ItatmaJiera lands granted 
by the Dutch to private individuals, on condition of their conver- 
sion into fields and gardens, the produce to. be taxed at one-tenth,” 
(Cairns.) 

♦ Sir John D’Oyly gives the following explanation of the term. “ Otu 
is of three kinds : — 

** 1st. A portion of the crop equal to the extent sown, or to one-and-a-half. 
or double the extent sown, in some paddy Jiddg or chends. It is the psual 
share paid to the proprietor by the cultivator from fields which are barren 
or difiiculb of protection from wild animals, particularly in the Seven Kotles. 
Sabaragamuwa, H^w&heta, and some chenas in HArispafctn. In marty royal 
villages in the Seven Korfds are lands paying Otu to the Crown, " 

* ' 2nd. The share of one-^third paid from a field of tolerable fertility, or from 
a good chma sown with paddy. ' 

• ' 3rd. The share which the proprietor of a chena, sown by another with fine 
grain, cuts first from the ripe crop, being one large basket fnlj, or a man*B 
burden.’* (Sir J. D'Oyly, ** Transactions of the Koyal Asiatic Society,** Voh 
HI., 1831.) 
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Batninda . — “ Lands cultivated by Government, whose sole property 
they are.” 

WdWian. — One-seventh of the produce of a paddy field given to those 
who are employed in reaping and threshing the corn. 

Wcdawasan , — Service prav^ni lands. 

Wihdragfma . — (From wihdra and a village.) A village or land 

belonging to a Buddhist temple. 

VII.— Miscellaneous. 

Adnliku , — Dressed provisions supplied to an officer travelling on duty, 
as distinguished from Beliidmn^ raw provisions, (i,\\ 

Agas, — First fruit of a crop. Offering of first-fruits. 

Alnidra or Almdri. — (Port Ulmaria.) A cabinet, a wardrobe, a cupboaid , 
or chest of drawers. (Wilson.) 

A'na.—R. Skt. A'na, the sixteenth part of a rupee, commonly but in- 
correctly wiitten Anna-, (Wilson.) 

Angama . — A magical ceremony performed to inflict an injury on some 
one. 

Angarkhd, — H. A long tunic, a coat worn both by the Hindus and 
Mohammedans : th6 former tie it on the left, the latter on the right 
breast. (Wilson.) 

Angxila. — A double canoe. 

Amdni . — “ (Corruptly Umanee^ Umannee^ Amiany^ Amavny.') Held in 
trust or deposit ; applied especially to the collection of the revenue 
direct from the cultivators by the officers of Government, upon the 
removal or suspension of an intermediate claimant or Zemindar.” 
(Wilson.) 

Amhalama,--- A Native resthouse, from the Tamil. 

A'rahy IFrah — Arahic^ spirit, juice, essence. (Wilson.) 

Arahv^ or Arnlik — A fermented liquor from the juice of the Palm. 
Tari^ or Arrack^ which is probably derived from the Tamil, which 
again may be a dialectic?;! modification of the Arabic A'rah as 
above. (\yilson.)‘ Sinhalese, Aralilm. 

Aramana . — Name of a country. Arakan ? A disease so named, of the 
nature of leprosy, or sores considered incumblc. 

ATdhmndka, — Inanimate. Awi'fi/ndnahawastmva^ inanimate property, 
such as chattels, etc., etc. 

Awriidu mangallL — The fe^ival of the New Year— generally celebrated 
on April 11th. 

Aagiriya , — The College of Buddhist priests at' Asgiriya, Kandy. 

Atuwn , — A granary. 

At it ted m . —A commentary. 

AtthaliafJtd , — The PAli form of the above. 

Baboo.— Beng., etc. A title of respect, attached to a name, ns 
“ Mr. ” or “ Esq.” In Bengal, it has lost something of its respect- 
aTbility, and is commonly given to natives Who manage the pecuniary 
Concerns of the English, and to native clerks who write English. 
(Wilson.) 

Baliiraiod . — A class of demons so named. 

Bali . — An offering. Offerings to propitiate the planets. 

Balana panguwa . — The shane of the produce of a garden given to the 
occupant by the owner for taking care of it. 

Banhu or Bmibu, Bnnbooy Bumboo, Karn . — A Bambu. {Arundo Bam^ 
hma.^ , (Wilson.) 

Certain noble families in the Kandyan country, 
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Bande, Bumle, — Tel, A fine for trespass by cattle. (Wilson.) (The 
Sinhalese word waiidiya^ fine, or payment of compensation, is 
evidently of the same origin.) 

Bdngld, — Corruptly Bungalow^ probably from Banga^ Bengal, a thatched 
cottage, such as is usually occupied’ by Europeans in the provinces, 
or in military cantonments. (Wilson.) 

Batali , — A smaller kind of bambu, cane hamhu {Bamhtuta stridula), 
Bazdr, — H. In the dialects which have not a z, Bdjdr^ a market, a 
daily market, a market place. (Wilson.) 

Blubta^ Blmtu^ or Bhdtd . — Incorrectly Batta^ Bhatta, H. Additional 
allowance. Extra pay or allowances to public servants or soldiers. 
Subsistence money, or additional allowances to officers employed 
on special duties or in distant places. (Wilson.) 

Batkawapunama . — Name given when a child is first fed with rice. 

Binna . — Corruptly Beena. “ That species of marriage among the 
Kandyans where the husband is received into the house of the bride, 
and abides therein permanently.” Vide Biga, 

Bhang ^ Bhang . — Corruptly Bang, An intoxicating preparation of hemp. 
(Wilson.) 

Brahman^ Brahmun, — Dialectically, Balman or Bohmdn, or in Tamil 
Pdrappan or Pirrdmanan, Corruptly, BramaUf Bramrn^ etc. — 
8kt. Brdhmana, A man of the first order or caste of Hindus, 
prdperly charged with the duty of expounding the Vedas, and 
conducting the ceremonies they enjoin~in modem times engaged 
not only in such duties but in most of the occupations of secular 
life. (Wilson.) 

Buhvla.—A spring of water, often used for purposes of irrigation, 
Bulatmrulla . — A fee of a few Hdis given by a complainant to the 
headman. Lit. a bundle of betel leavcff^ inside which the money is 
generally placed, 

Camhoy. — See Kambtlya 
Canjie, — See Kafichi. 

Calpaiorahnlia, — See Kalpavriksba. 

Calpa. — See Kalpa. 

Candy. — See Khdndi. 

Chakravarti . — An universal monarch. 

Chdnmra. — The bushy tail of the Tibetan ox set in a bundle and used 
to drive away flies. (Wilson.) 

Chankf Chunky or more correctly ^nkhy //’.--Skt. SankhUy a conch shell. 

, When entire with the greater end cut off, it is used as a kind of 
horn, formerly blown in war, but now at the worship of idols. Cut 
in segments of circles, it forms ornaments ff>r the forearms and 
wrists of women. The chief supply of these shells is from Ceylon, 
and when the volutes turn to the right, the shell is held in peculiar 
, estimation. (Wilson;) 

Chdndy H, Skt. Churnay Clmnnam, whence the current word Cfmnawy 
Lime., (Wilson.) 

Chdya . — A' root from which a red dye is extracted. {Oldmlandia 
nmbellata), (Wilson.) 

Chekku . — A native oil-mill. 

Chitti or Chetti. — fel. More correctly Sethiy corraptly, Ckittyy from 
Skt. Sreahti, All members of the trading castes in the Madras 
Provinces. (Wilson.) 

Chdvati, or Chauti, — Mai, Corruptly, Choltry yOV Choultry, A public 
lodging place, a. shelter for travellers. (Wilson.) ^ ’ 

Caoly. — See Kali, 
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Outclierry. — 8<'e KaclicMtu 

Damha diva . — Elu form of Jamhudwij)ai q.v. 

Dafa-ddr. — “Corruptly, Duffadar, etc. In the Hindu dialects which 
have no /, the ph is substituted, as DapMdar^ etc. Commandant of 
a body of horse, head of a party of police, a police officer. In 
Bengal, a person at the head of a number of persons, whether 
labourers or soldiers.” (Wilson.) 

Ddnayd . — A slave. 

Deliikepuma . — The cutting of lime fruits, a magical ceremony to drive 
away the demons. 

De-hum. — Presents. 

Diga. — Corruptly, Beega. A species of marriage among 'the Kandyans, 
wherein a woman is given away to live permanently with her 
husband. Vide Binna. 

Disd^oane. — Corruptly, Desmvony. The province of a Disdwa. 

Dhobi. — H. corruptly, Dhoby. (Wilson.) 

Dhoni. — A boat. Tamil t6n%. Corruptly, Dhony. 

—Sinhalese. 

B'danda . — A log of wood placed across a stream as a bridge — from M. 
corrupted into t’, and, danda, a stick, a log of wood. 

Bla , — A canal. 

Ebittayd . — A servant attending a Buddhist priest. 

Exkuli , — A fee paid to a person for finding a lost article ; from es eye, 
and huli., hire. 

Bftwaha . — Evil eye. 

(rahaddwa . — A store. 

Gdla , — An enclosure for cattle. A kraal, 

pS’ot' ( Common terminations of names of {.laces, ' 

GanuahL — A village council. 

Belonging to a village. 

Gawiva . — Corruptly a Gow, a measure of distance about four English 
miles. 

\ House name. Bamily name. 

Ohdt . — “ Corruptly Ghaut ^ or Gaut. H. A landing place, steps on the 
bank of a river, a quay, a wharf where customs are commonly levied. 
A pass through the mountains j the mountains themselves, especially 
applied to the eastern and western ranges of the South of India, 
etc. (Wilson.) 

“ Beng. Ouddm (from the Malay Gadang). An outhouse, 
a warehouse, a place where household- implements or goods are kept. 
The “ Black Hole ” was nothing else than ago down. (Wilson.) S, 
gridarm. 

Grantha . — A book, a metre, or measure. The grantha alphabet, used in 
the south of India in writing Sanskrit. 

Gurun)i&mi,-^A. teacher. 

(hininndfd . — A term of respect in addressing a tom-tom beater. ' 

HaherL-^QommoTily Hackery ^ (?) a native cart drawn by bullocks* 
(The word, although in common use, is neither Hindi nor BcngalL 
It nmy be a corruption of the Portuguese earro or acartedm^ to 
carry.) (Wilson.) 

Halpctn . — The bark of the Hal tree ( Vatcria Indica, Lin.) used by the 
sweTot-toddy drawers to prevent the toddy from fermenting, 

Handira^i . — ^A kind of paddy. 

//dtcajpa 'Soldiers. 
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Hhodivasamu — Belonging to the military class, 

Hetepma.^Koie correctly, Set(*pma^ corruptly, hetehm^ resting-place. 
A distance supposed to be equal to an English mile. 

Hi Uhammitiya . — Kegisters or recoixis of the kings of Kandy. 

Huwa , — A peculiar call used by the Sinhalese, and thence applied to the 
distance at which a loud shout can bo heard. 

Huniyama . — A magical incantation to injure a human being. 

Hunlyam. hyuma.—k ceremony used to ward off the effects of a 
huniyama, 

Ittanharanawa . — To emancipate a slave. 

ltta% lierL — From ittan^ act of emancipating, and Jtem^ a deed. A deed 
of emancipation. 

Jamdddr Jamaddr , — “ Corruptly, Jemidar^ less usually, but allowably, 
Jeindtddr^ Tf. The chief or leader of any numbej* of persons. In 
military language a native siibaltern officer, second to the Subah- 
ddr. (Wilson.) 

Jamhudwipaya , — The terra eoynita of the Buddhists, also the continent 
of India.* 

Janyal^ Jaagul . — *• Commonly, Jungle^ Skt., Jangalan, a forest, or thicket, 
' any tract overrun with bushes or trees.” (Wilson.) 

Jdtalta nrxmd . — The right of inheritance by the father's side, from 
Jdtalia^ birth, and unmd^ right, inheritance. 

Kfihara tel . — A poison extracted from the Kaharagoyd^ the large sort of 
iguana. 

KaohcMri. — KaaUahri^ Kuclnihrtr^ corruptly, Cutcherry^ H. mar. 
Kacheri^ or KaoliUari^ Beny.^ Kachel% TeX.y a court, a hall, an 
office, the place whore any public business is transacted. (Wilson.) 

Kadamita.— k barrier, a boundary; KadawaUhatara^ the four gravets 
or boundaries on the four sides of Colombo, and certain other towns. 

Kada . — A load suspended, from the two ends of a pole. 

Kadyan^ (ladjaxi. - k term used by Europeans for the leaves of the fan- 
palm, or coconut, on which the natives write with an iron style. 
The letters are sometimes, but not always, blackened with ink. The 
' word is supposed to be of Portuguese origin, but this seems doubtful. 
(Wilson.) In Ceylon, this term is applied to the plaited leaves of 
the coconut tree only. The leaves of the palmyra and talipot' trees 
only are employed for writing purposes. 

KdfiVf A . — An infidel, one who does not believe -in the mission of 
Mohammad. (Wilson.) 

Kdhawanu . — ^An ancient gold coin. P. Kahdpana, Skt. KarsUdpana, 

Kalanda . — An apothecary *s and jeweller’s weight, equal to l-6th of an 
oz., Avoirdupois weight. T. Kalaflcku. 

Kalpa . — “ A day and night of Brahmd, a period of 4, .320, 000,000 solar- 
sidereal years, or years of mortals, measuring the duration of the 
world, and as many, the interval of its annihilation.” — (Wilson.) 
According to the Buddhist authorities, Kaypd is “ the term of the 
duration of the world in each of its rnyeneratiorts or re-oreatUinSt 
derived from Kappiyati pahhata sdmpdmddihiti^ “ the comparison 
of a grain of mustard with a mountain,” as illustrating the undefin- 
able duration of a Kappo, in reference to the number of , mustard 
seeds which would be contained in a mass of matter to form a 
mountain one yigana in height.” (Tumour.) 

Kalpa nriksha . — One of the fabulous trees of Indra’s heaven ; a tree 
which yields whatever may be desired, <?, Mlpa^ purpose, and 
a tree. (Wilson.) 

KdUnga,—1hA ancient name of a country in India, now Northern 
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Circars. Wijaya, the founder of the Sinhalese monarchy, was de- 
scended from the kings of Kdlinga, and Wang a* (Bengal). Many 
kings of the Kdlinga royal family reigned in Ceylon. This country 
is mentioned by Pliny, as “ (klmgee proximi marl ” ; and “ Gentes 
gangai'idum Calingarum,^' 

Kaliyvga. — The iron age of the Hindus. 

Kamhdya. — A cloth worn by the natives of Ceylon. 

A'(£7icAi.-~Corruptly, Conjee, or Cmvje, Rice water in general, although 
it properly denotes rice water which has been converted into an- 
acid beverage by acetous fermentation. (Wilson.) 

^itapw'tld j" ^ who officiates in a D^wale. 

Kachrhd, — Kiu^hcha, incorrectly, Karha, or Kucha, and corniptly. 
Catelia, Kutclia. H. Raw, unripe, immature, crude, lit. or fig.\ 
as a Kachchd house is one built of unbaked brick, or mud ; a 
Kachcha person is one inexperienced, unskilful, silly; as applied 
to weights and measures, it denotes inferiority. A Kachchd sot is 
one less than the standard ser.'^ (Wilson.) The contrast in all 
respects of Paliltd, q. v. 

Kdrtiha mangallL — A Kandyan festival in honour of the gods, celobiated 
generally on the night of the full moon in the month of Kartiha 
(December). 

Kdm. — Corruptly, Ca^h, Td, Karn. A small copper coin, current at 
Madras, made equal in 18.92 to the Calcutta and Madras and 
rated at 64 to the rupee : it was formerly rated at 80 to a fanam, a 
small silver coin ; it also means, in Tamil, coin, money in general. 
It formerly denoted a coin of a certain value, supposed by Mr, Ellis 
to have been the same as the 8kt. Karaha and equal to the double 
silver fanam of Madras. (Wilson.) Kdel in Sinhalese means coin 
or money in general, 

Katuhulle . — A class of messengers under the Kandyan Grovernment. 

Kattddiya, — A devil dancer. An inferior officer in the Kandyan 
country. 

Kattumavam. — A raft. See Teppan. 

Katawaha. — Evil mouth, corresponding to evil eye, and supposed to have 
a similar evil influence. 

Kayarii, or Kayiru, — Rope, whence the term Coir, though that is usually 
applied to rope made of the fibres of the coconut alone. (Wilson.) 

KeU. — Jungle. 

Kerc , — ^A document or deed. 

Vernacularly modified as Kisti, Peng, Khist, Mar, Kuti, 
Tel, Kuti or Kistu, Karn, Instalment, portion ; the amount paid 
as an instalment ; the period fixed for its payments ; as a revenue 
term, it denotes the portion of the annual assessment to be paid jut ^ 
specified periods in the course of the year. (Wilson.) 

Kili, — Pollution — pollution contracted by going to a house in which a 
dead corpse lies, etc., etc. 

Khandi, — Incorrectly,* Mar. Khandi, from Skt. Klianda, A 
measure of weight and capacity commonly termed Candy (from the 
Tamil spelling Kandi); its value varies in different places : at 
Bombay it consists of twenty Bombay maunds, or, for particular 
substances, of only eight maunds j at roona, it is of twenty Poona 
maundai, and varies therefore with the weight of the maund. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ « Hi 

The latest statements made the Madras Khandi ot 30 maunds, 
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600 lb., the Bombay Khandi of 20 maunds, 660 lb;, the Surat of 20 
maunds, 746*666 lb., and the Travancore of 20 maunds, 6401b. The 
number of maunds varies, however, and with it, of course, the value 
of the Khandi.— (Wilson.) 

Xondd.—A chignon. The bunch or knot in which the Sinhalese (both 
men and women) tie up their hair. 

KdraU . — A division of the country, or district. 

Kdwila . — A Hindu temple. 

Kror, or Karor , — Commonly written Orore, H. Skt, Kdt% ten millions, or 
hundred lakhs^ or hundred thousands. (Wilson.) 

KsliatHycby Sht, — The name of the second or military and regal caste, or 
a member of it, the wari’ior, the king. (Wilson.) 

. According to the Buddhist P^li authorities, the Kshatriyas forrii 
the first order or caste, and the Brahmans the second. 

Kul'L — “ Coolw. Daily hire or wages : a day labourer, a cooly. The 
word is originally Tamil, whence it has spread into the other lan- 
guages.” (Wilson.) 

Kupjjdyama.—A Kodiya village. Habitation of a Rodiya. 

Kurwii. — Commonly, but incorrectly, Koran., and Coran. — A. The sacred 
book of the Mohammadans, the supposed revelations made to 
Mohammad, and delivered by him orally, collected and committed 
to writing by the Khalif Omae. (Wilson.) 

Kunammaduwa . — The establishment of palanquin bearers of the kings 
of Kandy. 

Kuruwa . — The elephant Department. 

Ldha . — A measure of quantity, about 4 7ieli, or quarts. 

Laksha. — Skt., but current in all dialects, sometimes modified Lal\ 
or more commonly Ldkh^ or in compounds Lakh. A hundre(i 
thousand, or Lai\ or Ldkh^ commonly, though not exclusively, 
applied to coin, as. a Ldkh of rupees, 100,000 rupees ,* or at 2#. the 
rupee, £10,000.”- (Wilson.) 

Lanka , — A name of Ceylon. The oldest name of Ceylon in the literature 
connected with the religion of Gotamo Buddho, and derived from 
its beauty and perfection. (Turnour.) 

Lena , — A cave. A cave temple. - 

Lewdya , — Salt pans. 

Linga, — Skt. Adopted in all the dialects. A mark, a characteristic 
sign; the distinguishing mark of gender or sex; the male organ : 

‘ the phallus, as the type of Siva, and as worshipped in all parts of 
India. It is usually of stone or marble, and is set up in temples 
especially appropriated to the worship of Siva, or Mah4d6wa under 
this form. (Wilson.) 

Madaran.-'A fine paid by a cultivator to a proprietor of land for cul- 
tivation. (Armour.) 

Madigd.'—Thii bullock or carriage department of the kings of Kandy. 

Great. The Elu form of niaka^ great, used chiefly in combination ; 
e,g.., Md oya;Md weliganga^ the great sandy river. 

Magnlfi > — A wedding. An auspicious event. 

Magulpdruvm , — (From magnl^ auspicious, and ponma^ a board.) A 
board or platform on which the biide and bridegroom are made to 
stand while the marriage ceremony is being performed. 

Magadha.—A country, South Bel^. The language of Magadha^ another 
term for Pali^ q, v, 

Malta naduvoa . — IThe great Court under the Kandyan Government. 

Malwatta, — The Buddhist college or establishment of Malwatta at 
Kandy. 
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Mdl'igdim . — A palace. 

Manvetti . — A hoe. Corruptly, mawoty, 

Maih^ Mmi , — Commonly Maundy II. etc., Matia, from the A. Mann ; 
(Hebrew, Mami) Mahana^ Uriya, Mamif/u, TeL — A measure of 
weight of general use in India, but varying in value in different 
places. Four principal varieties are specified by Mr. Prinsep ; 1, 
the Bengal containing 40 nrra ; 2, the Mannd of Central 

India, consisting of half of the quantity, or 20 sm\ 3, the Mmnd 
of Guzerat, consisting of 40 sers^ but of lesser value, making the 
Bombay mamul 281b. avoirdupois’; and 4, the maund of ISouthern 
India, fixed by the Madras Government at 251b. (Wilson.) 

MangalU , — A festival. 

Mandapa , — A shed or hall erected on festival occasions and adorned 
with flowers, etc. An open temple. 

Manu niti , — The laws of Manu or Menu. The oldest code of Hindu 
laws. 

Mantra . — A prayer, a prayer of the Veda, a mystical or magical formula, 
the prayers or incantations of the Tantras, counsel, advice. 

^ (Wilson.) 

Mappilla^ pin. Mappillamdr, — (Commonly, Moplah or Moplay.) A native 
of M^abar, n descendant of the Arabs, who settled in Malabar, lit. 
the son Q^ilUi) of his mother (wd), as sprung from the intercourse 
of foreign colonists, who were persons unknown, with Malabar 
women : the term is also applied to the descendants of the^Nestorian 
Christians, but is in that case usually distinguished by the prefix 
Xafirdniy while Jonakany from yaumia^ is prefixed to the Mohammadan 
Mdppillas. (Wilson.) 

Marahml. — (Commonly, Marital^ or Mercalf Tam.) A grain measure 
in use at Madras, containing Spadi.^ or mmsvi'eftf and one- twelfth 
of a kalam : it fonnerly consisted of 750 cubic inches, but is now 
fixed at 800 cubic inches: 400 mamItMU = 1 yartm or garce. A 
maraMdl of rice or of salt weighs flfio rupees « 12 .yc/i or 241b. 
G oz. Prinsep calls the marhdl = 27 lb. 2 oz. 2 dr. of water, or 
nearly 2| imperial gallons ; but the standard, .as since fixed (20th 
October, 184(J) makes the maraTthdJ as above = 28 lb. 12 oz. 13 dr. 
22 gr., or in measure 2^ the imperial gallon.” (Wilson.) 

MaMa. — Commonly, Mnssoola (of doubtful origin). A kind of boat 
for crossing the surf on the Madras coast ; it is usually from 30 to 
40 feet long by 6 broad and 8 deep, fiat bottomed, and having the 
planks sewn together with withes of straw between each plank ; it 
has ten rowers, and can carry twenty passengers. (Wilson.) 

Manldnd. — H. and A, The title of a person of leaniing or respectability, 
teacher, doctor ; in the Maratha countries, the usual designation of 
the Mohammadan village schoolmaster. (Wilson.) 

Maw Inheritance by right of the mother. 

An ancient division of Ceylon. 

Mndalk^k rank or title conferred by the kings of Kandy. 

Mudalipimwa . — ^A titled class. The class of persons holding the rank 
of Mudali, 

Mnfasml, — Corruptly, Mnfussil, H. etc. Properly, separate, distinct, 
particular : in Hindustan, a subordinate or separate district, the 
couiltry, the provinces, or the stations in the country, as oppos^ to 
the Sadar^ or principal station ox town. (Wilson.) 

Mnharram. — Corruptly, Mohurrum. H. A. Sacred, unlawful, proMbited ; 
the first month of the Mohammadan year, in which it was held 
unlawful to make war. Among the Shias this month is held in 
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pecnliaf veneration, as being the month in which Ilamn and 
Ildsairiy the sons of Ali, were killed : their deaths are the subject of 
public mourning during the first ten days, when fasting and self- 
denial are also enjoined. (Wilson.) 

Muliar or Mplir. — Corruptly, MoMir^ H. and F. A seal, a seal ring. A 
gold coin of the value, in account, of sixteen rupees. (Wilson.) 

Mumlana . — A forest. 

Milagatannir * — Pepper broth or pungent soup. Corruptly, Mnlgatanni^ 
Mullagatawny, 

MunHf,r-Oovtn^tiyy Moonsiff, H. Equitable, just, a decider of what is 
just : an arbitrator or judge : applied under the British Government 
to a native civil judge of the first or lowest rank, etc., etc. 
(Wilson.) 

Ndga , — “ Vernacularly, Nag. Skt. Ndga. A snake, a serpent deity, or a 
class of snake gods inhabiting Pdtala^ the regions under the earth.” 
(Wilson.) 

Ndgari.—B., etc. (fern, of Nigara), Relating to a town or city ; applied 
especially to the alphabet of the Sanskrit language, sometimes with 
Dera.^ divine, prefixed as l)^,vandgari. (Wilson.) 

N&kJiiidd. — Corruptly, Nakonda^ Nacodah, H. The captain or com- 
mander of a ship. (Wilson.) 

Nawdb . — “ Corruptly, Nnwavb and Nabobs H. etc. Pin, of Ndib^ but 
used honorifically in the singular. A Viceroy or Governor of a 
province under the Moghul Government, whence it becomes a mere 
title of any man of high rank, upon whom it was conferred without 
any office being attached to it.” (Wilson.) 

Ndyaka. — Skt. Vernaculaiiy. Ndik or Naeh^ Tamil, a leader, a chief in 
general, also the head of a small body of soldiers. In the Anglo- 
Indian army, a corporal. (Wilson.) 

in Sinhalese, the term Ndyaka is applied to a leader in general, 
and particularly to a Buddhist Chief Priest, 

Naya , — A debt. 

Nay a turaha . — ^A debt, or debts. 

Ndytidu , — “ Commonly written Naidu, or Naidoo, Telngu, A title 
added to the names of respectable persons among the low or Siidra 
castes. (Wilson.) 

This is probably the origin of the Sinhalese term Nayidi, applied 
as a term of respect to a man of inferior castes. 

Nekata.^A. star. A constellation. 

Nitra pinkama . — The festival of painting the eyes of an image of 
Buddha when first made. 

Nighan^u * — A vocabulary. 

NuanU , — An officer. 

NUL —An office j service. 

Msohaladi.---lmmoYe,h\Q property. 

Corruptly, Ool, OUy, Ola, The leaf of any'kind of palm, espe- 
cially, though not exclusively, applied to the leaf as used for writing 
upon. (Wilson.) 

A- small river. ' 

Pddi, — Vulgarly, Malay, Pddi, Rice in the husk. (Wilson.) 

Pddc , — A PMa boat. A flat-bottomed boat. ’ • 

Paisd, — Corruptly, Py 0 a^ Pgee^ Pice^ H., etc., Mar, Pahd, A copper coih 
which, under the Native Government, varied considerably in weight 
and value. The Company's paud is fixed at the weight of 100 grams, 
and is rated at 4 to toe dna or 64 to the rupee. In common parlmoicc, 
it is sometimes used for money in general. (Wilson.) 
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Palik(t, Pnlilia, — Corruptly, Puoha, PuTtha, Eipe, mature, cooked, 
dressed : mctaph,, correct, complete, as a statement : substantial, 
solid as a building; also intellectually mature, intelligent, sharp, 
knowing ; the contrast in all respects of Kaohchd^ q.%\ (Wilson.) 

Paldta . — A division of a country. A district, 

Pdli . — The language in which the Scriptures of Buddhism are written 
in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and other countries. The language of 
MagadhOf q,v, 

Palli.-^A small town, a village ; in Tamil, also a temple, a school : it 
is ho doubt the same word as the H. and Peng, terms, but is in more 
general use, especially in combination, when it is corruptly written 
poly, as in Triohinopoly , properly Trmrd-palU, the city of the Giant 
Trisird. It is also the name of a servile tribe of Hindus in the 
soutli, similar to the Pallar, but who are more especially the bonds- 
men or slaves of the Brtihman proprietors of land. (Wilson.) 

Partatn. — Money. In Sinhalese, Panama -» 4 pice -» 1 dna. 

Panchahalydnaya , — The five perfections of a woman : — 1, Khalialy- 
dnaya, having the hair of her head like a peacock’s tail, reaching, 
when let loose, to the hem of her garment, and curling back ; 
2, Mdnsakalydnaya, having lips resembling in colour the bimha* 
fruit, smooth and fitting close to each other ; 3, Pantakalydnaya^ 
having white and oven teeth without (apparent) interstices, like a 
well-set row of diamonds, or a piece of smooth polished chank well 
cut ; 4, Chhavikalydnaya, having a smooth, bloomy skin as if var- 
nished with some colour, and I'esembling in colour a garland of blue 
lotus if the woman be one of dark complexion, and if a fair one, the 
hue of the KiniMriyOi f flower ; 5, Wayakalydmya^ perpetual or 
unfading youth, appearing as if she had borne only one child, 
although mother of ten children. 

The term is also applied to a horse whose feet and forehead are 
white, 

Pandal or Pandar. Pandell . — A temporary shed or booth, a structure of 
cloth or basket work supported on posts for giving shelter to persons 
assembled on any festive occasion, as at a marriage ; also any shed. 
(Wilson.) 

Pa^igvmia , — A share. A division, an estate. 

Pandita. — Vernacularly, Pandit or Pundit. A learned Brdhman, one 
w'ho makes some branch of Sanskrit learning his special study and 
teaches it. (Wilson.) 

Pandnru,-^ An offering of money. 

Pandummila . — A Kandyan term for a fine. 

Panikktla.—A term applied to a tom-tom beater. 

Portuguese. Also a disease so called. 

Parampard . — A generation, succession. 

Pdram,—A ItandL A weight of five hundred pounds, being twenty- 
eight Tuldm, or twenty maunds, according to Continental usage ; 
a candy. 

Pdruwa , — ^A boat. 

Patahendi%ama.--A title conferred by the kings of Kandy^ by tying on 
the forehead a metal plate or a piece of embroidered silk. 

Pattanmi^r-^k seaport town. 

Pattiya.-^ fold of cattle. 

I* A cucui^bitaceous plant bearing a bright red gourd (Momordica Mono- 

delpha), the KeuCgedi of the Sinhalese, 
t Pterospermum acerifoliom, or Pentapetes acerifolia. 
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Pata, — A measure of gram. One-fourth of a s4r. 

Pttuwa, — A division of country. 

Peon (?). — The term commonly used by Europeans for the Hindustani, 
Piadai a footman, a foot soldier, an inferior oflScer of police or 
Customs, or of Courts of Justice, usually wearing a badge, and armed 
with a lance, or sword and shield ; in some places the term denotes 
a kind of local militia ; it is also commonly, though laxly, used as 
a synonym of llarhdra^ to denote a running footman, a courier, a 
messenger. ( W ilson. ) 

Peya, — A measure of time, equal to twenty-four minutes. 

Pehid'Um . — Haw provisions supplied by the people to an officer travelling 
on duty. 

Pice, — Ses Paisa. 

Pidbina, — An offering to a demon. 

PihaTiardla . — A Kandyan term for a cook. 

Pihiti. — An ancient division of Ceylon. 

Pintdliya,—{¥Tovci piUy charity, and taXiya^ a pot or vessel.) A potr or 
vessel of water placed on the roadside for the use Of travellers. 

Piriwena. — A college attached to a Buddhist monastery. 

Piya^^vruvie . — Paternal inheritance. 

Ponhal . — “ Incorrectly, Ponyol^ from the verb pongu kiratw^ to boil or 
bubble (to boil rice). A boiling or bubbling up, the boiling of rice, 
whence it becomes the name of a popular festival held by the Hindus 
in the Madras Provinces on the entrance of the sun into the sign 
of Capricorn, or on the 12th of January, the beginning of the Tamil 
year, when rice is boiled and distributed. The festival lasts several 
days, but the chief celebration is confined to the first three days.” 

PujL — kvL offering, a festival, corruptly, Potyd, 

Purdna — Lit, old, the especial designation of a class of works of which 
eighteen principal are enumerated, in which the ancient traditions 
of the Hindus, and legends and doctrines belonging to the chief 
sects, as Saivas and Vaishnavds, arc embodied. (Wilson.) 

Pinndkkv. — Pidkku] vul. Pudhimy corruptly, Pooruioh, Refuse, after 
pressing, of coconuts, rape seeds, etc. ; oil cake. 

Rdja , — A prince, A king. 

llajahdriya, — Royal, or Government service. 

Rdkehay 'a , — A demon, a monster. 

Rata %a})L — A council of a Rata, or country. 

Ra hu , — An Asura, to whom the eclipses are ascribed. The ascending node. 

Midi . — A Kandyan silver coin, about eightpence in value. 

Rishi, — X sage. 

Ritta , — The fourth, ninth, or fourteenth days of the lunar fortnight. 
They are considered as unlucky days. 

Ritigaka , — The Upas tree of Ceylon. 

Riyana , — A cubit, 

Rnhinu or Rokana , — An ancient division of Ceylon. 

Commonly, ntpee H. (from Skt. ruj^a^ silver,) a silver coin, 
the general denomination of the silver currency of India, and the 
standard measure of value, ♦ * ♦ ♦ * Xhe weight, 

intrinsic purity, and value in shillings of the present “ Company’ll 
Rupee,” is as follows 

Weight. Pure contents. s. d, 

Tr, Gr$, 18,0 166 2 Oi 

As, however, silver is subject in the London Mint to a seigniorage 
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of nearly per cent., the London Mint produce of the Company’s 
Kupee, if of full weight and standard value (11 dwts. fine) should be 
Is. 11<?. (Wilsoii.) 

SaM , — An assembly, a council, Skt. SahhL 

Sahhdioa. — Another form of the same word. 

‘ Sahih^ II. and A . — A master, a lord, a companion ; in Hindustani, the 
usual designation and address of a respectable European, like Master, 
Sir, etc. (Wilson.) 

Salta or Sdka, — Vulgarly, Sknlt or Shuku. An era in general, but the 
term is^applied especially to that which is reckoned from the reign 
of a prince of the south of India named Sdlivdhana, commencing in 
the 79th year of the Christian era, and to be identified with the 
latter by adding 78}. (Wilson.) 

Sand6saya . — A letter, a poem in the shape of a message, on the plan of 
the Meyhadutay or Cloud Messenger of Kdlidilsa. 

Sannydsi^ Skt . — A Hindu of the fourth order who has renounced the 
world and lives by mendicancy : the term is now applied to a variety 
of religious mendicants, some of whom wander singly about the 
country subsisting on alms. The Sannydsi is most usually a wor- 
shipper of Siva. (Wilson.) 

Sannasa , — A royal grant, usually on copper, but sometimes on silver or 
stone. PI. Sannas, 

Sann6.-—A translation, a paraphrase. 

SawinfLdnaka. — Animate. SaviMaka wasUiwa means property in livbig 
being if y such as slaves, cattle, etc., as opposed to Av’Mdnakay q.v. 

Sir . — Commonly but incorrectly, Seer^ corruptly, Sacr^ H., etc. (from the 
Skt. S^taka). A measure of weight, varying in different parts of 
India, for different articles, but generally reckoned in Bertgal at 80 
tolas or sicca weight, or as :|th of a man. A ser in avoirdupois 
weight is 2 lb. 0 oz. 14*692 dr. The Tamil sir is reckoned equal to 
8 Palam. (Wilson.) 

Sarrcif. — “ Commonly, ^rafy Vernacularly, Sa7'dj)h, Sardpiy SardpVy 
SardbUy corruptly, Saraffy Skardfy Shroffy H. A money changer, a 
banker, an oflicer employed to ascertain the value of different 
currencies. (Wilson.) 

Sikka . — In some dialects Sikdy commonly written Sicca, H., etc., Sikka, 
or Sikd. A coining die, a stamp, a mark, a seal, a signet, a royal 
signet, a stamped coin, especMly the designation of the silver 
currency of the kings of Delhi, adopted by other Indian princes, and 
eventually by the East India Company. (Wilson.) 

Sikh . — H. Sikha, from Sishya, Skt. A scholar, a disciple ; the name of 
the people of the Panjdb, as the disciples or followers of Nanak 
Shah, (Wilson.) 

Sijpdhi, — Corruptly, Scapoy. H. and P. A soldier. (Wilson.) 

StsydmMsisya Parampardvsa. — Succession from pupil to pupil, of a priest 
of Buddha. Pupillary succession. 

Sittuwa. — A document, generally applied to a document or order written 
on a palmyra or talipot leaf. 

Sloka. — A Sanskrit stanza. 

StH. — Prosperity ; signature of the kings of Ceylon. 

Suhahddr. — “ H., etc., Sdhhcddr, the Governor of a Province, a Viceroy 
under^ the Mogul Government, a native officer in tha Company’s 
army, holding a rank equivalent *to that of a captain under wie 
European officers.” (Wilson.) 

Sddra. — vulgarly, Soodevy Skt. (Shdra). The designation of the fourth 
or sertile caste of the Hindus, or of a member of it : the term is now 
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vaguely and incorrectly applied to all the mixed castes, to all who 
are not either Brdhmans, or out-castes, to all the other castes engaged 
in agriculture, trade, arts, and manufactures. (Wilson.) 

TalaffaJm , — The talipot tree. 

Talapata . — Leaf of the talipot tree. 

Taldwa . — An open glade, or meadow. 

TamhAUka . — A composite metal, copper mixed with gold. 

TAmhraparni . — An ancient name of Ceylon — P. tamhapanni. Hence 
the Taprdbanv of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

Tainpi . — Less correctly Tamhi, Younger brother. A term of respect 
used by an older to a younger person implying kindness. A term 
used in addressing a Moorman. 

Tdnayama . — A resthouse, a division of country attached to a resthouse. 

7Vi»<fflZ.~--The master of a dhoni. 

Tantan, — Vulgarly, Tom^torrij Beng, A small dram, especially one beaten 
to bespeak notice to a public proclamation ; it is laxly applied to 
any kind of drum. (Wilson.) 

Tayal. — Tel. and Karn., TappAXu^ Mar., TapAl. Guz., Tap AX. The post, 
the carriage and delivery of letters, etc. (Wilson.) 

TAX. — H., etc., Tilt, Mar. .Tat. Canvas, sackcloth. Tati^ more usually 
Tattl and TdXL A matted screen, a frame of wicker work. 
(Wilson.) 

Tawalama . — A number of oxen laden with merchandise. 

Teppam .. — A Raft. See Kattumaram. 

Thag^ Thug. — H. etc., Thakf Thag. A cheat, a knave, an impostor ; 
latterly applied to a robber and assassin of a peculiar class, who, 
sallying forth in a gang of smaller or larger numbers, and in the 
character of wayfarers, either on business or pilgrimage, fall in with 
other travellers on the road, and having gained their confi<ience, 
take a favourable opportunity of strangling them by throwing their 
turbans or handkerchiefs round their necks, and then plundering 
them and burying their bodies, etc. (Wilson.) 

Timha . — Four kurunies. 

Toni . — A boat, a canoe. 

Tom-Tom . — See TanXan. 

Tor ana . — A triumphal arch. 

Tudupata . — An order, or grant, given by word of mouth and recorded 
on an O'la. 

Tulana . — A division of country, a district. The term is peculiar to the 
district of Nuwarakaldwiya. 

Udakhiya . — A Kandyan musical instrument. 

Udaiydr . — A headman. 

Undiyal. — Draft. A Bill of Exchange. 

UparAja . — A sub-king. 

uXiyam. — Corruptly, Oelian service due to a deity, a guru, a superior by 
birth, a natural obligation, the obligation of a slave to his master. 

UlpAnge . — The bathing establishment of the kings of Kandy. 

Vaisya. — Skt. Vernacularly, Vais^ or Bais, the name of the third 

S rimitive caste of Hindus whose means of subsistence, according to 
lanu, are agriculture, trade, and the keeping of cattle. 

Vatti. — Skt. VHddhi. ^ Interest on money. (Wilson.) 

Vayal . — A rice field, ground fit for rice cultivation, any open field or 
place. — ( W ilson. ) 

WahaTtse . — An affix to liames as a term of respect. 

Walawwa . — A house, a term applied to the house of a chief or a man of 
high rank 
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Wala . — A pit, a low place. 

Wela , — A field. 

WMla . — A dam, an embankment, 

Wella , — A sandy place. 

Wila . — ^A pond, or marsh. 

Wame, — Caste, mce. 

Wdsala, — Palace, gate. 

WattorUf i/r Watteru . — A list, an inventory, a writing. 

Wedda, -k VeddA A hunter. Supposed to be the descendants of th& 
aborigines of Ceylon, the Yaliku, 

WedavAla . — A term for a native doctor. 

Yala , — The Yala season or harvest. 

Yantra , — A magical diagram. A macliiue. 

Yawa. — Parley. 

Yaioana. — ^Vernacularly, Yacan oxJahan, A foreigner, a])plied originally 
by the Hindus to the lonians or Greeks, hut in later times to Araba 
and Europeans. (Wilson.) 

Yoduna , — Pdli and Skt. yojana^ equal to 4 gan\ 

Yond , — A Moorman. 

YunaUa . — The Pali term for yarana^ a Bactrian, a Greek. 
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Abbotsford, tea and cinchona 
plantation (^illustration^ 65 
Abhdyagiri ddgoba, 359 
Abolition of paddy rent, 152, 167 
Acreage under coffee, 66-71 

cinchona, 75 

tea, 79, 93 

new products, 73-87 

Adam’s Bridge, 7 

Teak, 8, 128, 137 

shadow of, 207 

Address, native titles of, 459 
Administration of Ccylou, 166-71 
Administration of justice, cost of, 
34 

Advice to young planters, 268 
African palm-oil nuts, 88 
Agricultural and manufacturing 
interests, native, 46-61, 90-93, 
168 

Agricultural College, 162 

education, 31, 162 

Agriculture under the Dutch, 6, 
46, 167 

Agriculture, glossary of terms, 462 
A^culture, manuals on tropical, 
114 

Agriculturist, tropical, 75, 114 
Alagalla Peak (illustration^ 130 
Altitudes of mountains, 8 

suited to coffee and tea, 

69, 78 

Ambalangoda, 128 
American Mission in Ceylon, 381 
Animals, wild, 33, 146 
Annoto dye plant, 88 
Anurddhapura, 38, 146, 170, 209, 
846, 354, 362, 371 
Antiquities, 345 


Apprentices to tea-planters, 113 
Arabi and the Egyptian exiles, 2, 
120 

Arabs, cinnamon known to, 51 
Arabs, coffee introduced by, 63 
Area of Ceylon, 7 
Areca palm, 56 
Army, See Military. 

Arrack, 63 

Assam tea-tree (illustratioii), 81 
Asylums in Ceylon, 30 
Atmospheric disturbances, 110 
Australia to Ceylon, 165 
Avisawella, 132 

Backwaters, 8, 22 ^ 

Badulla, 336 
Baker, Sir Samuel, 122 
Bandarawella, 142 
Bank notes, 10, 27, 40 

Oriental Corporation, 27, 36 

Banks in Ceylon, 9 

Savings, 9, 27, 36 

Banyan tree (Uhtstratiom')^ 92, 
313 

Baptist Mission in Ceylon, 382 
Bark, cinnamon, 51 

cinchona. See CINCHONA. 

Barnes, Governor Sir Edward, 
11-13, 24, 64, 126 
Batticaloa, 46, 48, 59, 146, 322 
Batticotta, 314 

Beef, supply of, in Ceylon, 60, 
145 

Bell’s, H.C.R., excavations, 371 
Benefits from roads, 17 

planting enterprise, 99-109 

Boats, bridge of, 12 
(illustration), 13 
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Books on Ceylon, 182 
Botanical Gardens, Peradcniya, 
136 

Botanical GardenvS, experimental. 
162 

Botanical Gardens, Ilakgalla, 68, 
137, 315 

Botany of Ceylon, 136 
Breakwater, Colombo, 14, 38, 41, 
111 

Breakwater railway, 19 
Bread-fruit tree, 67 
Brides, native, 179 
Bridge, iron lattice {illnstratioii), 
15 

Britlge of boats 13 

Bridges and bridge of boats 9, 12, 
13, 362 

British Governors of Ceylon 
{frontispiece) 

British rule in Ceylon, 7-23 

benefits to natives 11-23, 37, 

97 

Baiddha, colossal figure, 388 
Buddhism, 166, 179, 184, 376, 388 

in Cambodia and China, 184 

Buddhism in Burmah and Siam, 
184 

Buddhism and caste, 179 
Buddhism and its tenets, 178 
Buddhist festivals and worship, 
899 

Buddhist temporalities, 32, 36, 38, 
166, 401 

Buddhist motto, 176 

native words, 452 

ruins, 359 

Buddhist schools, 32, 166 

temples, 132 

Bullock carts, 22 
Bullocks imported, 61 
Burghers, status of, 42 
Burnside, Sir Bruce, Chief Justice, 
34 

Cacao cultivation, 83, 216, 240, 
321 

exports, 84, 86, 247, 323, 325 

prices, 114 

trees and pods {illmtration), 

84,86 ■ 

Cambodia, presents f rbm king of, 3 
Canals made by Dutch, 6, 8. 22 

mileage of, 9 

Caoutchouc, See India-bubbeb. 
Capital and returns, 94-98, 


Capitalists, prospects for, 110 
Cardamoms, 86, 236 

exports, 86 

Carriage of produce, 117 
Carrier-pigeons, 36 
Carts and carriages, 10, 22 
Cart-roads, 9 
Carpenters, Sinhalese, 61 
Caste, 17, 36, 41, 176 

glossary of terms, 460 

Cattle, number of in Ceylon, 10 
Cattle, rearing and marking, 60, 
91, 145 

Ceara rubber-tree {illmiratwnX 
87 

Census of Ceylon, 24, 37, 181, 406 
Central Province, 104 
Ceylon antiquities, 170 

ancient history and names, 

2, 120, 373 

attractions for the traveller, 

119, 197—224 

books on, 224 

Chinese invasion of, 3 

field for planters, 232-246 

medical college, 30 

mining, 433 

natural features of, 7, 111, 

119, 201 

Observer^ 76, 114 

progress in, 9, 99-109 

revenue and expenditure, 

149— 166 
Kiflcs, 29 

round and across the Island, 

309 

taxation of, 416 

value of trade, 99 

Charitable allowances, 10 
Changes in European element, 95 
Chilaw, 116 
China, Buddhism in, 3 

tea, 73, 79, 80 

Chinese in Ceylon, 3 
Christianity and education, 184 

in Ceylon, 380 

Christie, Mr. T. N., 416 
Church Mission in Ceylon, 381 
Cinchona, area planted, 76 

branch {illn^ration), 76 

export, 93, 320-324 

Cinnamon, culture of, 274-280 

export, 6, 61, 68, 91 

{iuustratiom)^ 276—279 

monopoly, 6, 36 

production of, 46, 61, 23 
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OitroneUa oil, 58 

Civil Service, Ceylon and India, 
168 

Civilisation in Ceylon, 5 

and roads, 17 

Clubs, 42 

Climate of Ceylon, 112, 119, 132 
Clothing of natives, 106, 126 

suited for Ceylon, 273 

Coal, want of, 91 
Coast, belt of palms, 52 
Cocoa. See Cacao. 

Coconut cultivation, 6, 52-54 

climber (ilhfstrakon), 56 

fibre. ' Sre CoiR. 

products of the, 52-54 

plantation (illmtratimi), 47, 

136 

Code, penal and civil, 34, 118, 162 
CoITee, altitude suitable, 64, 78 

bush (illmtration)y 67, 78 

capital and profits, 93 

crops, total, 96 

cultivation, 5, 64-71, 242 

disease, 67-72 

exports, 64-71, 92, 223 

future of, 92 

gardens, Sinhalese, 66 

introduced, 63 

Liberian cultivation, 88, 1 16 

Liberian (illmtratUm'), 107 

native, 66, 98 

plantation {illustration) 65 

profits from, 66, 95, 100 

prices, 96 

stores (;Ulusfratw7i)f 317 

World’s production and con- 
sumption, 248 
Coir export, 

fibre, 53 

College, Ceylon Medical, 30, 37 

Agricultural, 162 

Colleges, 192, 237 

Colombo Breakwater, 14, 38, 112 

described, 126, 202, 312 

graving-dock, 38, 160, 165 

museum, 423 

population, 9, 126 

shipping advantages, 111, 

116, 165 

waterworks, 37, 127 

versus Trincomalee, 38, 165 

Colonial Office, 156, 169 
Colonists, Ceylon a field for, 212, 
232-246 

Commerce of Ceylon, 5 


Communication, means of, 5, 11-22, 
37, 112, 299 

Commutation, rice, 151, 193 
Companies, steamer, 111 

tea and produce, 260 

Company, Ceylon, Limited, 28 
Compulsory labour, 36 
Condition of Ceylon under British 
rule, 7-23 

Configuration of Ceylon, 7 
Conservation of forests, 37 
Contribution, military, 29 
Coode, Sir John, and Colombo 
Harbour works, 14, 111 
Coolie girl picking Tea-leaves 
{illustration), 256 
Coolies, Tamil, 100, 266 

their language, 174 

Copleston, Bishop, lectures, 373, 
388 

Copra. See Koppara. 

Coral reefs, 120 
Cordiner, Rev. James, 16 
Cost of Administration of Justice, 
34 

Cost of living in Ceylon, 146 
Cotton cultivation, 6, 58 

spinners, 62 

Council reform, 35, 1 85 
Crime in Ceylon, 33 
Crises, financial, 36, 64, 94 
Crocodiles, 147 
Croton-oil seeds, 88 
Crown Colonics, 1, 166 

land sold, 44, 66, 149 

Crucibles, plumbago for, 90 
Cruelty to animals, 179 
Cultivated areas, 10, 45, 62, 290 
Cultivation of new products, 38, 
73, 89 

Currency, decimal, 28 

notes, 10, 27 

Customs, 161, 164, 172, 3C7 
Cycles of depression, 94 

Dagobas in Ceylon, 369 
Debt of Ceylon, 162 
Decimal currency, 28, 188 
Deer-homs exported, 91 
Defences. See Military. 
Depression, financial, 64, 94, 114 
De Soyza, Mr. 0. H.. 30 
Devil-dancer {iUustration), 181 
Dikoya, climate, etc., 68, 124 
Dimbula plantation {illu8tration)t 
65 
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Bimbiila, climate, etc., 68, 124 
Disease, coffee, 67, 72 
Disestablishment in Ceylon, 38, i 
184, 384 

Divers for pearl oysters, 146 
Dock, graving, 38, 160, 165 
Dolosbage, tea in, 74 
Domestic servants in Ceylon, 176 
Dress of natives, 106, 126 
Drugs, sale of, 164 
Dumbara valley, cacao plantations, 
137 

Dutch rule in Ceylon, 5 
Duties and taxes, 165-8 
Dyeing substances, 91 

Earthquakes, 111 
Ebony, 91 

Edinburgh, The Duke of, 37, 187 
Education, 10, 17, 31, 162, 173, 182, 
184, 288, 361-2 

Education and missions, 31, 173, 
182 

Egyptian exiles, 191 
Ekneligoda, Kandyan chief, 296 
Electricity, 61 

Elephant kraal or hunting, 145, 
286, 293-308 

Elephants (Ulu8tratim\ 284, 294 

preservation of, 91 

number of, 91 

Elevation suited for planting, (>9, 
78 

Elk hunting, 145 
Ella rass, 144 

Elliott, Mr. E., on rice culture, 46 
Endowments, Buddhist, 32, 40, 165 
English language spoken, 32, 173 
Essential oils, 58 
Estate property, value of, 66-9 
Europeans shifting, and number 
in Ceylon, 96 
Executive Council, 186 
Expenditure of Ceylon, 9, 149 

on railway construction, 161 

Export of coffee, 64-71, 92 

cinnamon, 61 

coconut, 53 

duties, 37 

table, 223 

Exports under the Dutch, 6, 64 
Extension of railway, 19, 40, 142, 
169-161 

Facilities for travel, 116 
Factory, Government, 61 


Fa-hien, Chinese traveller, in Cey- 
lon, 4 

Famine and roads, 17 
Farm, Stock, 169 
Faviell, Mr. W. F., 18 
Ferguson, the late Mr. A. M., 429, 

John, interviewed, 433 

Female education, 31, 67 
Fibre, coir, etc., 58, 66, 321 
Financial depression, 40, 64, 94, 
319, 329 

Fishery, pearl-oyster, 146, 152, 
381 

Fish tax, 36, 108, 167 

Fodder-grass, 61 

Food consumption, 60, 103 

supplies, 45, 60, 52, 60 

taxes, 167, 296 

Forced labour in Ceylon, 6, 35, 60 
Foreign invasions of Ceylon, 3 
j Forest conservation, 37, 162, 216 

I land, price of, 66, 69, 291 

I Freights to Ceylon, 107, 112, 117 
Friend-in-Need Societies in Cey- 
lon, 10, 109 
Fruit trees, etc., 57 
Fungus, coffee-leaf. See Disbasb 
F uture of Ceylon, 222 

Galle, 128, 159, 328 

(jZlustTation\ 160, 163 

Gambling, 163 
Game in Ceylon, 285 
Gaols in Ceylon, 34, 38 
Gas in Colombo, 38 
Gems, 87, 132, 208, 437 
Geology of Ceylon, 169 
Glossary of native terms, 444 
Gold, 91 

Gordon, Sir Arthur, 40-44, 153, 

(^illustTatim\ 192. 

Gotama, teaching of, 391 
Government can do for Ceylon, 
what its, 166-171 

Government note issue, 10, 27, 40, 
306 

reforms in the, 156-171 

Governor, an ideal, 41, 157 
Governor’s salap^, 40 
Governors, British, in Ceylon, 
(Jrmitupieee) 

Grain. See RiCB. 

Grant-in-aid system, education, 31, 
37 

Graphite, 90 
' Grass, 60 
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<7 ravelled roads, 16 , 

(}raving-dook, 38, 160, 16/5 ; 

Oregory, 8ir William, 14, 19, 37, 42, ! 

74, 102, 126, 137, 163, 423 ' 

(ireen, Dr., American missionary, 
30. 

Guests at the Governor’s, 42 i 

Gunmakers, Sinhalese, 61 
Gygax, late Dr., 440 I 

i 

Hakgalla Botanic Gardens, 5H, I 
137 I 

Hambantota, 146, 293 ! 

Haputal^ extension, 19, 142, 169 

waterfalls, 144 

(Ulustratim')^ 143 

Harbour, Colombo, 14, 111, 159. 
165, 301 

Hardy, Spence, on Ceylon, 105 : 

Harvesting tea and coffee, 78 
Havelock, Sir Arthur, 44, 153 ' 

Headmen in Ceylon, 162 1 

Health in Ceylon, 101 
Healthiness of Colombo, 127 

of Uva, 140 

Heber’s hymn, 51 
Heights of mountains, 8 
Hemileia Vastatrix, 68 
Hides and skins, export of, 91 
Hill Station. See Nuwaka Eliya. 
Hints for a young planter, 268-274 
Historical monuments in Ceylon. 

See Monuments. | 

Historical notes, 1-6 j 

Holidays and natives, 176 
Boolooganga Falls (illustration), I 

101 I 

Horses, number of, in Ceylon, 10, ! 
23 

Horton Plains, 140, 292 
Hospitals in Ceylon, 10, 30 
Hotels in Colombo, 123, 126, 146 | 

Nuwara Eliya, 137,' 146 j 

Houses, inhabited, in Ceylon, 9, , 
26, 222 ; 

Hurricanes in Ceylon, 110 

iDDAMALGODA, Kandyan chief, 
297 

Immigration route, 16 
Import duties, 150, 167 
Imports of Ceylon, staple, for 65 
years, 99 

Improvements, legislative and 
social, 36-44 

Income from railways, 20 I 


India and Ceylon connected, 167, 
183 

India and Ceylon tea compared, 
77, 112 

India-rubber, 86, 239, 253 
— (;llluMratim'), 87 
Industrial training, 162 
Industries. See Natives. 

Insects, 147, 282 
Intoxicants, 53 
Invasions of Ceylon, 3 
Investment, good field for, 110 
Iron ore, 91 
Irrigation works, 861 

Jaffna, 65, 146, 312 
Jaggery palm, 55 
Jails in Ceylon, 34, 38 
Jak-tree, 67 

Jinirickshas in Ceylon, 128 
Jubilee celebration, 187 
J uries and caste in Ceylon, 35 
Justice, administration of, 34 
charter of, 35 

Kaffirs, 126 
Kalawewa tank, 49, 372 
Kalmunai, 329 
Kalutara, railway to, 128 
Kandy, 132, 204 

lake (illustration), 131 

railway line, 132 

temple (^illustration), 184 

Kandyan chiefs daughter (Illus- 
tration), 177 

Knox, Bobert, in Ceylon, 182 
Knutsford, Lord, 641 
Koppara, 54 

Kraal, elephant, 146, 286, 293 
Kyle, Mr, John and Colombo Har- 
bour Works, 14, 38, 111 

JjABOUR, compulsory, abolished, 36 
Lakes and lagoons in Ceylon, 131, 
137 

Land, sales and price of, 69, 116 
Ijand tax, 153, 162 
Land tenure, glossary of terms, 458 
1 languages spoken in Ceylon, 173 
Law, Kandyan and Roman-Dut-oh, 
118 

liaw reform, 34 

Layard, Sir Charles P., on rice 
cultivation, 46 
Leaf disease, coffee, 67-72 
Ivectures on Ceylon, 197-246 
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Legislative Council, 35, 186 

improvements, 36-44, 185 

Lemon-grass oil, 68 
Letters to Financial NewSy 201-268 
Liberation Society, 384 
Liberian coffee, Coffke 

(illustratioii)^ 07 

Licences, Liquor, 38, 53, 161, 164 
Lighthouse, old, 11 
Liquor traffic, 38, 53 
Litigation, fondness for, 33 
Local Boards, 37 

Longden, Governor Sir James, 16, 
38, 40 

Lunatic Asylum in Ceylon, 38 
Lunngalla, 143 

MacCarthy, Governor Sir Chas., 
14 

Mahaveliganga (illmtratiooi), 21, 
133 

Mahaveliganga river, 8, 12, 14 
Mahinda, mission of, 395 
Malays, 126 
Mango-tree, 57 
Manufactures, native, 61 
Map showing products of Ceylon, 
in pocket 

Markham, Mr. Clements, 74 
Matale, 19 
Matara, 46, 146 

Medical college and schools, 30, 
37 

Medical expenditure and hospitals, 
10, 30 

Meteorology, 111 
Military roads, 12 

contribution, 9, 29, 39 

Ceylon a central station, 164 

force, 9, 28 

Mineralogy of Ceylon, 90, 435 
Mines, plumbago, 132 
Mining in Ceylon, 433 
Missions in Ceylon, 31, 173, 312, 
380-384 

Molcsworth, Mr. 0. L., and the 
Ceylon railway, 18 
Monopoly, cinnamon, and others, 4 
Moorman, “ Tamby \illu8trati(m), 
174 

Morgan, Sir Bichard, 33 
Mount Lavinia, 128 
Municipalities in Ceylon, 186 
Museum, Colombo, 38, 4k^ 


Native character and dress, 126, 
218 

industries, 46-62, 91 

occupations, 181 

terms, glossary of, 444 

Natives benefited by our rule, 11- 
23, 37 

employment for, 37, 100, 218 

and caste, 17, 36, 41, 165- 

159, 261, 367-80 

ns lawyers, 33 

treatment of, 41, 42 

Naula Falls {ilhutratUm')^ 131 
Naval station at Trincomalee, 165 
Nawalapitij^a railway to Uva, 19 
Newspapers, native, 37 
North C'entral Province, 15, 32 
North, Plon. F., 35 
Note issue, Government, 10 
Nutmegs, 88 

Nuwara Eliya, 19, 37, 76, 122, 345, 
206 

Nuwara Eliya (ilhistratioti), 123. 
139 

Observer, Ceylon. See Ceylon Ob- 
server. 

Occupation of natives. See Na- 
tives. 

Offices, native, terms for, 468 
Oil-cake or poonac, 54 
Oil, coconut, 53 
Oil-cnishing milLs, 54 
Ophir of Solomon, 1 
Opium, 164 

quinine versus, 280 

Orange-tree, 67 

Oriental Bank Corporation, 27 

Paddy. See Eioe. 

Palm oil, 53 

Palm, palmyra, 52, 64, 91 
Palms, coconut, etc., 61-68 

group of (illustratioiC), 136 

names of, 135 

planted by forced labour, 6 

talipot (illnstration), 67 

Panadura, 128 

Papaw^s, 58 

Passage, cost of, 146 

Patna grass land, 60 

Paumben, 310 

Pearls, export of, 6 

Pearl fisheries, 116, 146, 149, 211 

Penal code, 34 

Pepper, 236 


Nand-oya, 19, 137, 143 
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Pera<leniya Botanic Gardens, 136 

group of palms {illustTatimi), 

134, 13(> 

ridurutalagala, highest mountain, 
9, 137 

Pigeon service, carrier, 36, 430 
Pilgrimages in Ceylon, 38 
Plantation, coconut, 116 

coconut (illustratioTi), 47 

Planters, hints for young, 2G8~74 
— of Ceylon, 101, 113 

Ceylon, a field for, 232-246 

training of, 113 

work and life in Ceylon, 

255-259 

Planting industry, origin and rise 
of, 14, 99 

Planting industry, I’ea-, 76, 261 
Plumbago, 90, 91, 132, 208, 437 
Point Pedro, 315 

Polonaruwa ruins (illnstration), 
349, 361 

Polyandry in Ceylon, 37 
Poonac, 54, 86 
Population, 9, 24, 99 
Portuguese rule in Ceylon, 4 
Postal Savings Banks, 9 

service, 10, 27, 35, 308 

I'ottery, kaolin for, 4 
Poverty in Ceylon, 108-109 
Press, the, in Ceylon, 10, 35, 114 
Produce, carriage of, 117 

and Tea-Companies, 260 

Products of Ceylon, 5, 46-62 

Map illustrating, (in pocket) 

Profits of railway, 20, 152 
Progress of Ceylon in fift>' years, 
193 

I’rogress of Ceylon in ninety years 
7-34 

Prospects for capitalists, 110 
Province, North Central, 15, 37 
Provinces of Ceylon, 314 

Quinine versus Opium, 280 
Quinine. See Cinchona, 

Bailway between Ceylon and 
India, 168. 

Kailway, Colombo and Kandy, 17, 
20, 132, 141 

construction, expenditure on, 

161 

to JafEna, 161 

Eailway extension to Haputale, 19, 
40, 142, 169 


j Railway, income from the, 20, 151 

mileage of, 18 

I Railway Station, Colombo, 129 

j {Illustration) 

Rain in Ceylon, 73, 277 
; Rajapakso, Mr. Sampson, 30 
Kakwana, 132 

I Ramboda Falls (illmtration), 142 
' Ramboda I’ass, 140 
Ramisseram Island, 7, 310 
i Ratnapoora, 132, 208 
, Reform of laws and taxes, 162 
I Reforms, political and social, 35, 
I 44, 162 

Regiments in Ceylon, 29 
Registration of marriages and 
titles, etc., 37 
Reservoirs. Sec Tanks. 
Restoration of tanks. See TANKS. 
Returns. See PnoFlTS. 

Revenue of Ceylon, 9 

and ex])cnditure, 9, 43, 149 

Rico cultivation, 37, 45-48, 50 

native terms of, 454 

Rice country, 14 

duty on, 151, 413 

abolition of, 162, 167 

imports, 46, 150 

Rifles, the Ceylon, 29 
Rivers in Ceylon, 8, 274 

scenery {illustration)^ 12 

Roads, 9-17, 98, 101, 112 

and famine, 17 

tax, 36, 146 

Robinson, Governor Sir Hercules, 
14, 19, 37. 126, 153, 185, 420 
Roman Catholics, 4, 35, 184, 380 

and fishermen, 148 

Roman-Hutch Law, 118 
Round and Across the Island, 308 
Royal visits to Ceylon, 187 
Rubber cultivation, 86, 87 
Ruins, 170, 359, 371 
Rupee currency, 28, 149 

SACRED Tooth, 397 
Sale of drugs, 164 
Salt tax, 414 
Salvation Army, 384 
Sanatorium. See Nuwara-Eliya. 
Satinwood, 91 
Savings Banks, 9, 27, 36 
Schools in Ceylon. See Educa- 
tion. 

Schools, mission, 31 , 173, 182 
Seaside line. See Railway. 
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Seasons, dry and wet, 122 
Seneviratne, Mr. A., 410 
Serendib, term for Ceylon, 2 
Servants, domestic, 175 
Service tenures, and temples, 3s 
Shipping entered and cleared, 9 
Shooting in Ceylon, 146, 292-308 
Sinhalese, glossary of terms, 414 

man and woman (ilhixh'a- 

tion\ 117, 221 

servants, 175 

Skinner, Major, 294, 420 

— (j) 0 Ttrait% 287 

Skins, export of, 87 
Slavery, abolition of, 36 
Snake bites, deaths from, 33 
Snakes, 147 
Snipe, 145 

Social life and custom, 172 
Southern India, exports to, 51, 63, 
55 

labour from, 100 

Spence Hardy on Ceylon, 4, 105 
Sport in Cevlon, 145, 280, 285, 292- 

308 

Statistics of Ceylon, 223 
Steamers calling at Colombo, 111, 
200 

Steamer rates, 116, 119, 146 
round the Island, 146, 211, 

309 

Stock, 169 
Stock farming, 169 
Storms. Ser Monsoon. 
Sugar-cane, 59, 291 
Sugar, jaggery, 55 

Table showing progress in Ceylon, 
9 

Taprobane of Greeks and Romans, 
2 

Talipot-palm 67 

Talawekelle (illustration')^ 138 
Tamarind- wood, 91 
Tamby Moorman (illustration)^ 
174 

Tamil Coolies, 100 

Coolie Mission, lOU 

Tamil woman (illustration), 

115 

glossary of terms in, 461 

Tanks in Ceylon, 8, 16, 37, 48-49, 
159 

Tarshish of Solomon, 1 
Taxation in Ceylon, food, fish, salt, 
etc.. 36, 152, 166, 416 


Tea acreage, 79 

Assam, 81 

(illufitration), 81 

bush (Ulustratixn^, 74, 256 

cultivation, 38 

exports, 79 

harvesting (illustration), 266 

industry ; letters to the 

Financial News, 

in India and Ceylon com- 
pared, 77, 112 

Ceylon Planters* Association 

1 report, 255-9 

I introduced, 73 

manufacture, 256 

I markets, 93 

I plant (illustration), 74, 81, 

I 225 

1 — planting taught, 113, 268 
■ World’s consumption, 247 

production, 249 

Teclmical education, 31, 162 
Telegraphic service, 10, 27 
Temperance in Ceylon, 38 
Temperature (mean) of Colombo, 
etc., 122, 127 
Temple, Buddhist, 132 
Tenures of land, glossary of terms, 
466 

Theobroma Cacao (^illustration), 
85, 87 

' Thoroughfares ordinance, 166 
Thwaites, G. H. K., F.R.S., 68, 72, 74 
; Timber, 53, 56, 91 
Tobacco in Ceylon, 58, 88 
; Topographical features, 7 
I 'J’rade and population, statistics, 9 
I’rade of Ceylon, value of, 9 

; with Holland, 5 

Tramways, 127 
j Transport facilities, 112 
Trincomalee, 38, 146, 318 

I Harbour (illustration), 39, 

319 

I Round Ceylon, 146, 211, 309 
Trips to Ceylon, 116, 119 
Tropical Agriculturist, 114 
Tropical products, 232-246 
Tytler, Mr, Robert Boyd, 64 

UVA, 41, 124, 140, 169, 216 
Uva, ciicao in, 80, 216 
Uva, tea in, 80 

Vegetation in Ceylon, 120, 121, 
129 
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Vernacular schools, 31 
Village Councils, 33, 37, 302 
• tanks, 37, 46 
Volunteers in Ceylon, 9, 38 
Voyage to Ceylon, 116, 119 
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The Ceylon Observer. — Subscription, €4 per annum. 

The oldest Ceylon Journal (dating from 1834), with the most 
influential position of any Newspaper in the Island. With Special 
Supplements in the Ceylon Literary and Household Regutern, 

TRI-WEEKLY. 

Tri-weekly Edition of Observer.~The People’s Paper in 
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and other products suitable for cultivation in the Tropics. Begun 
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tains an immense amount of information as to Tropical Industries, 
and should be read by every Tropical Planter. 
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lettered. 

See separate sheet, further on, for this Publication, 
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Ceylon Haud-Sook and Directory for 1893.— A Com- 

pendium of St^istics and Planting Information. All the Tea and 
other Plantations, Mercantile, Trade, and Official Lists. Useful 
Ceylon Information. A thick 8vo volume of upwards of 1,200 pages, 
bound in cloth, with Map, price 20s. 

Ceylon Hansard. — (Full Reports of I^iegislative Council 

Proceedings'). Each volume, 8s. Od. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 
Ceylon in 1893, witli au Account of the Progress made 

since 1803, and of the Present Condition of its Agricultural and 
Commercial Enterprises ; the Resources awaiting development by 
Capitalists; and the Unequalled Attractions offered to Visitors. 
With much useful General Information, Specially Prepared Map, 
and Numerous Illustrations. By John Ferguson. 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d, 

The Bnried Cities of Ceylon.— A Guide Book to Ann- 

radhupura and Polonaruwa, by S. W. Burrows, M.A., Oxon., Ceylon 
Civil Service. 8vo, paper covers, price 4s. 

Qold, Gems, and Pearls in Ceylon. New Edition, 

greatly enlarged, (kmpihd by J. Ferguson. Price 7s. 


PLANTING MANUALS. 

Liberian Coffee in Ceylon, by different writers. Edited 

by the late A. M. Ferguson. Small 8vo, paper boards, price 10s. 

The Planter’s Note-book (The Planting Molesworth). 

Compiled by J, Ferguson. Everyday Information for the Tea 
Planter, with MS. Note-book, leather cover with elastic band, 
price 5s. 

All About Tobacco, including Practical Instructions for 

Planting and Cultivation, and the Curing of the Leaf. Compiled 
by A. M. and J. Ferguson. 8vo, cloth, price 58. 

All About Spices — Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Cloves, etc. 

Compiled by J. Ferguson. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

AU About the Cocoannt Palm, including Practical In- 

structions for Planting and Cultivation in various countries, com- 
piled by J. Ferguson. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 



The Tea Planter’s Manual, by T. V. Owkn, with 

Kngravings and full information. 8vo, cloth, pri^e Ss. 

Tea and other Planting Industries in Ceylon in 1885. 

Compiled and Edited by J. Fergusox. Small 8vo, paper covers, 
price 28. 

Tea, Cardamoms, and Areca Cultivation and Pre> 

paration in Ceylon. Compiled by J. Ferguson. Small Rvo, paper 
covers, price Is. 

Tea Cultivation in Ceylon, by C. Spearman Armstrong. 

Second Edition. 8vo, paper covers, price 2s. 

Coffee Planter’s Manual, by the late A. Brown, Kandy ; 

revised by practical Planters, and edited by J. Ferguson. Small 
8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

First Year’s Work on a Coffee Plantation, by A. L. 

Cross. Small 8vo, paper covers, price 2s. 

Ceylon Coffee Soils and Manures.— A Kei)ort by John 

Hughes, F.C.S. 8vo, paper covers (London), price 8s. 

AU About Coffee-Leaf Disease. Com))iled and written 

by the late A. M. Ferguson. 8vo, price 4s. 

All About the Coffee-Grub Pest in Ceylon, by K. 0. 

Haldane, with 4 (Coloured Plates. 8v'o, cloth, price 6s. 

Cinchona Planter’s Manual, by T. C. Ow en. 8vo, eloth, 

price 8s. 

Prize Essay on Cinchona Cultivation, by T. N. Christie. 

8vo, paper covers, price 28. 6d. 

Notes on Cardamom Cultivation, by T. C. Owen. 8vo, 

paper covers, price 2s. 6d. 

India Rubber and Gntta Percha. Compiled by J. 

Ferguson. Second Edition, gn^itly enlarged. 8vo, paper covei’s, 
8s. 6d. ; cloth, is. 

BrazU as a Coffee-growing Country.— Letters to the 

Cej/hm Observer by the late Mr. G. A. Cruwell and Mr. A. Scott 
Blacklaw. Fcap. 8vo, paper covers, price 3s. 
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The Coffee Tree and its Enemies, by J. Nietner. 8vo, 

paper covers, price 

All About Fibres — Aloe, Ramies, etc. ; also about Dye, 

Tanning, and Drug Products for Planters to cultivate. Compiled 
by J. Ferguson. Small 8vo, price 2s. 

Tea-Plucking Illustrated. Pamphlet. Price 9d. 
Medical Hints for Planters. Pamphlet. Price Is. 
Ceylon Cookery. — Native Cook’s Assistant (in English 

and Sinhalese). Price 2s. Gd. 

Wbat to Tell the Cook (English and Tamil). Price 48. 
Housekeeping in Ceylon. Pamphlet. Price is. 6d. 
Book-keeping for Coffee Planters, by Double Entry. 

8 VO, paper covers, price Ss. Gd. , 

Days of Old ; or, the Commencement of the (bffee 

Enterprise in Ceylon, by Two of the Pioneers. Fcap. 8vo, paper 
covers, price Is. 
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Scotchman. Fcap. Bvo, paper covers, price Is. 
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and Contrast. By a Planter. 8vo, paper covers, price 4s. 

Autobiography of a Peniya Durai, by W. Boyd. 

767 pages, 12mo, price 4fi. 

Uva. — An Account of the Inauguration of the New Pro- 
vince of Uva, with Map, by J. Ferguson. Fcap. 8vo, paper covers, 
price 28. 6d. 

Oardening in Ceylon. New and Enlarged Edition. 

8vo, paper covers, price Is. 6d. 

Civil Service Manual, by C. Dickman. Price 8s. 

Ceylon Forests— Vincent’s Report. With Map. Price 

4s. 6d. 
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Ceylon in 1837-46, by the late A, M. FiaRGUSON. Price 2s. 
Ceylon in 1847-60, by the late A, M. Ferguson. Price 2s. 
British Administration in Ceylon, by the late A. M. 

FEKausoN. Price 2s. 6d. 

Visit to Labiig:ama and Colombo Waterworks, by the 

late A. M. Ferguson. Price 2s. 

Trip round the Island to Jafiha, Bamisseram, Trin- 

comalcc, Patticaloa, and across through Uva, along the railway to 
Newara Eliya and to Anuradhapura, by J. Ferguson. Price 3s. 

Trip Bound the World from Ceylon, via China, 

Japan, California, to Florida and Europe, with other papers, by J. 
Ferguson. Price 4s. 

Visitors’ Guide to Colombo. Illustrated. By G. Skeen. 

With Map. Price 3 h. 

Visitors’ Guide to Kandy and Newara Eliya. With 

Map. By S. M. Burrows. Price Ss. 

Inge Va! or, Pocket Tamil Guide, New Edition (1891), 

greatly enlarged. By A. M. Ferguson, jun. Small 8vo, paper 
covers, price 3s. ; cloth, 3 k. 6d. 

Sinhalese Handbook, in Koman Characters, by Kev. C. 

Alwis. Small 8vo, cloth, price Os. 

Sinhalese Made Easy. — A Phrase Book of Colloquial 

Sinhalese. Post 8vo, paper covers, price 2s. 6d. 

Sinhalese Lesson Books (Carter’s) after Gllendortf’s 

System. Two Parts in One. Price 6s. 

MAPS. 

Island of Ceylon. New Map (Just Published, 1893); 

very full and all latest information—Railways, Roads, Telegi’aph 
Lines, Steamer Routes, etc., etc. 24 in. by 87 in., scale 8 inched to 
the mile. Price, uninounted, 16s., or mounted on linen, and. folded 
in a case, Ss. ; or on rollers, 6s. 

Tea and Coffee Plantations Hap of Ceylon, giving the 

.name and portion of upwards of 1,600 Plantations (l^repuing). 
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THE 

“ TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST ” : 

A MONTHLY HEOORD OF INFORMATION FOE PLANTERS OF 

7Vrt, Coffee^ Cacao^ Cinchona^ India-rubber^ Sugar^ Palms, Tobacco, Pepper. 
Colton, Cardamoms, and other Products suited for Cultivation in the Tropics, 
[Published on or about the 1st of each Month.] 

Wb may be pardoned for making sonie^Hpociul allusion to this Publication, because it 
has now jissunied so thoroughly representative a chartictor in connection with Ceylon 
and its agricultural industries that we consider its status, gradual improvement and 
extended circulation are matters of interest to all who desire t«) make the position of 
the colony and its new ])roduots generally known throughout the world. Since j>olitic8 
or news, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, find no place in its columns, our 
ruonthly periodicjil is open to be judged on imictical issues alone, and that its value is 
appreciated is shown by the increjising favour bestowed on it, not so much in the land 
of its birth Jis in other and widely distant countries all round the globe. Perhaiis the 
highest testimony to its value comos from such men iia Sir Joseph Hooker and Mr. 
I'hisolton Dyer of Kew,- Dr. King of Calcutta, Dr. Bidie of Madras, Mr. Morris of 
JiMuaicii, Baron von Mueller of Melbourne, and the Directors of the Government 
Bobinic Gardens in nearly every colony of the Bntish Empire! They all feel that the 
“Tropical Agriculturist" supplies a felt want, and the Government of India has 
recently indicated its approval by ordering copies to be kept on file in all the' Libraries 
of the Public Museums as well jis of the Horticultural Gardens, and by the Directors of 
Agriculture in the <lifFerent presidencies and provinces. In Ceylon it is something to 
find the Oommi,ttee of the Planters’ Association recommending pai>ers for i)ublication 
in this periodical, an example which, we have no doubt, will gradually be followed by 
tile district Ihstitutions and by the Agents of Government who take an interest in 
promoting agricultural development. We shall be only too glad to do all in our power 
to meet such reci nests, feeling Jissured that t|he very best advertisement of Ceylon, its 
planters and industries is off’erod in wbat is familiarly known as the “ T. A.” American 
and English merchants and editors alike express surprise at the amount of valuable 
information given in its columns, which afford them a now idea of the enterjirise and 
importance of Ceylon. 

We are not at all blind, however, to the great n»om for improvement whioli exists in 
this monthly periodical. Indeed, if praise has been freely given, blame has not been 
wanting. From the West Indies there has latterly come a cry : “ You give ns too 
much about tea in your recent issues; we want more on the jiroducts suited to this 
division of the tropics”; from Southera India we have an indignant planter writing 
about the absence of information respecting “ oofl’ee,” which he says seems to have fallen 
out of notice altogether ; while one or two Ceylon planting friends have been saying 
there is too nincli “reprint” from the columns of the Observer, or rather that they 
would prefei' tp see a good deal respecting practical planting subjects now given in the 
daily paper, only in the “ T. A.” Now the complaint in respect of “ reprint” is rather 
unreasonable, because we think it will be found that of the 80 to 90 close type pages 
given in each months “T. A.," more than one-half is of matter which ia found 
neither in the Observer nor any other local journal, while it must be remembered 
in respect of “ reprint" ttuit one of the special objects in starting the monthly was to 
sjive daily readers the trouble of cutting out and preserving useful planting and 
horticultural information of permanent value, its so many of them had been previously 
in the habit of doing. As time runs on we have no doubt the tendency will be to 
relegate, ihbre and more, all* planting essays and more or Jess technical papers and 
reiKirts to t^e columns of the monthly periodical, so relieving tho pages of dally papers 
to dtsal moiie fully and directly with the news of tlie day, and with topics of immediate 
practical interest. At present the readers of the ' ‘ T. A.” have tlie aceurance that no 
contributic^ of si^ial intei'est to the tropical agriculturist appearing in any of the 
Ceylon or ,! Indian Journals, or indeed in the journals or x>oriodicals Of England 
America, Artis tKilia, etc., is likely to escape notice or (quotation for their benefit. 
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THE “TEOPICAL AGBICULTUEIST ” (^continv^d). 

Any further suggestions for increasing the usefulness of the publication we shall be 
glad to receive and consider. Prom America wo bo].)e to receive regularly valuable 
information bearing upon sub-taopicrxl cultivation in Mexico and Gimtemala, as well as 
in the border States and the West Indies. The field before us is a wide one ; there is no 
lack of workem or of material : it only remains that all who are interested in the 
development and improvement of a truly rei)vesentative Planting and Agricultural 
Periodical should give us the benefit of their goodwill and experience. 

A. M. & J. PEiiauKON. 

Colomhoy Ccyloiiy December 1892. 

We need not do more than refer to the o}>inions of the Press and other competent 
Authorities to show the great usefulness and success of the Monthly I*eriodioal which 
we ventured with some considerable amount of trei)idatiou to commence in June 1881, 

‘*The Thopical AaRtcui.TUEiHT’* has now an assured pf^slti on in its large oirmtla- 
tion in Ceylon, Southern and even Central and Northern India, the Straits Settlements, 
Sumatra, Java^ Borneo, Northern Australia, Queensland, Natal, Mauritius and the 
West Indies. From all suh-troiucal planting settlements wo have had cordial approval 
of the publication and an encouraging measure of support. The first volnifie of 1088 
pages, with a complete aljihahotical index, has afforded a good test of the usefulness of 
the work ; and we have been obliged to increase the average luimher of pages in each 
monthly jiarb from 00 or 70 as originally intended to 80 and even 88 pages demy quarto. 

Tropical agriculture and planting industries, in the most comprehensive sense, form 
the subject of discussion and consideiution, and it is alreatly freely admitted that no 
planter should, if possible, be without this publication. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE OUE TERMS FOR CONTRACT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS IN THE ‘-TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST 




, 4 : 

s. 

( 7 . 

R. 

On<; pa‘’(i 

for ft y(‘ar 
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200 

Do. 

half ‘year 
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120 

Half-page 

for a year 

8 
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0 

120 

Do. 

lialf-year 

5 

0 

0 

70 

Quarter-page for a year ... 

5 

0 

0 

70 

Do. 

half-year . . . 

3 

0 

0 

45 


The above terms are subject to a Discount of 10 per cent, for Cash with order. 

‘ Sj)(^rial 'forms for Cover Advertisements, 

Communications respootinj? Aflvcrtiscmciits and Subscriptions for the 
“Tropical Agriculturist” may be addressed to A. M. Ac J. Fer- 
guson, “ Ceylon Observer ” Oflice, (’olombo, Ceylon. 

Rates op Subscription, including Postage, Strictly in 
Advance 

For /Yearly ... 11.12 I For Europe, f Yearly ... £1 6s. or R.14. 

Ceylon \ Half-yearly R.9 India, etc. \ Half-yearly 15s. or R.8. 

Single Copies 7?.l, Bach Copies i2,l-o0. 

Subscribers to the “ Ceylon Observer ” or “ Overland Ceylon 
Observer,” R.4 (6s.) to" in each case. 

THE FIRST ELEVEN VOLUMES, 1881-82, 1882-83^ 1883t 84, 1884-85, 
1885|86, 1886-87, 1887-88, 1888-89, 1889-90, 1890-91, and 1891-92 are 
now ready, handsomely botmd and with exhaustive indexes. These 
volumes contain a vast fund of information for PLANTERS. A few 
sets available of the whole series of Eleven Volumes are offered for 
R.120 Cash, or £8 10s. sterling. With EstutCs or Nwme 

stamped on each Volume, 



TPJB “TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST” 


As a medium for English, American and Australian adver- 
tisements of goods suitable for the tropics, India, as well as 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Java, and West Indies (Central 
America being Included In that term), or connected with agri- 
culture, the “ Tropical Agriculturist” stands unrivalled, the work 
being constantly in the hands of Native as well as European 
and American agriculturists. Being a Monthly Periodical, the 
“Tropical Agriculturist*' lies on the table and is very often 
referred to during each month, a fact which advertisers will 
know how to appreciate. 

For the sale of Plants, Seeds, Machinery, Implements, 
etc., used in tropical Agriculture, no better Advertising Medium 
exists. 

“Ceylon Observer ” Office, January 1st, 1883. 


Communications respecbins advertiHoments and Hubsci‘i]>tions for the “Trop.cal 
AnRiourTUUitiT” may be addressed to , 

A. M. & J. FERGUSON, 

Cojlon Ohseri'cr OflBce, Colomlx), Ceylon. 

The “ Tropical A(’.iiiculturist ” can also be obtained from, or advorfciHements sent 
to, the following Agents :~ 

Xowdon Messrs. J. H addon & Co., BouAerie House, Salisbury Square, Fleet 
St., E.C. ; Oeo. Street & Co., 80, Coruhill ; Hutchison & Co., 4, Guildhall 
Chambers ; F. Algar, 11 & 12, ''Clement's Lane, Lombard St. j Bates, Hkndy & Co., 
87, Walbrookj Cowie & Co,, 17, Gresham St.; Gordon &l Got(!H, St. Bride 8b,, 
Ludgate Circus; T. B. Browne, Queen Victoria St. : T. W. Hanna ford, Ludgate Hill ; 
May & Co., 78, Graoeehuroh St. ; \7. 11. Smith & Co., Strand; Newton di Bskeli,, 
Gray's Inn Chambers, 20, High Ilolborn, W.C. ; S. Deacon & Co., 150, Leadenhall St. ; 
Lours CoLiuNS, 16, Great Marlhorough St, ; Tiios. Coleman, 101, Strand; Trubner & 
Co., Ludgate Hill. JArerjiool: —CuAmjFM Birchall, 32, Castle St, Aberdeen 
W, Westland, 58, Nicholas St. Cmiinrat of Europci—'Vi. F. Koehler, Leipsic, 
Germany. JUm Torh:—W. II. Harrison, 00, Pearl St. ATadras:— Messrs, Higgin- 
botham & Co., NeilgheiTies and Wynaad Districts:— Stanes & Co., Coimbatore. 
Calcutta i—h/LmsTB. Thacker, Spink & Co., and J. L. Macmillan. Messrs. 

Thacker & Co., L’i>. Rangoon ’. — ** Messenger" Office. PeJtrtKflr Messrs. Blaze, 
Rkidel & Co. Singapoi’e Messrs. LrrrLE & Co. Batavia Messrs. John Pryce & 
Co. *, Messrs. G. Kolfb' & Co. Sourahaya Messrs. Thoh. C. Wilson & Co. Sanmrang : 
— Messrs. Manuai, & Co. Deli^ Sumatra\:—-yf. L. Van Cuylenburo, Melbowne, Sidney 
and SrtJibane Messrs. Gordon & Qotch. Fiji : — Arthur Stephens, Brazil^ Rio de 
Janeiro Messrs. Lombaekts & Co., 7, Rua dos Ourives. Central James 

Boyd, Panama. Fatal Robinson & Vaux, Durban. Mauritiua C. W. Hall, Port 
Louis. Jamaica James Gall. Trinidoil ” Chronicle '' Office. British Guiana : 
—“Royal Gazette” Office. United States “Weekly Chronici.e" Office, San 
Franoisoo. 

At whose^ffioes qiecimens of the “ Tropical Agriculturist ” can be seen. 

The “ThOpical Aoriculturist/’— Mr. W. Thiabelton Dyer, F.Ii.S„ G.li^G., of Kew 
Gardens, writes “ I am really much obliged to you for your courtesy in sending me 
the first volume of your very remarkable publication, the Tropical Agriculturist. I have 
read all themmbeis which have come into my band as yet with the greatest interest, as 
1 found in the pages an immense amount of information as to the progreas of tropical 
colonial Industries to which I have no convenient access elsewhere.'* 



THE “TROPICAL AGRICULT ORIST ” {oontmued). 


Bui:g6ou>M^or Bidie, F.L.B., of the Go\eniment Central Museum, Madras, vi'ites : 
*• 1 find the Tropical AgrieuUuriat a most interesting and useful publication. It finds 
a place on the table of our Public Library, and is much prized.” 

Thk Tkopical Agriculturist ” (writes Mr. Bumays, F.L.S., of Queensland) ** is full 
to the brim of matter interesting to me, and 1 am reading its images wit|i the closest 
attention. It is evidently edited with great care, and cannot fail to be of much 
practical utility to your planters. The name of ' Ferguson ' must be a household word 
in Ceylon ; so frequent and well-directed have been the efforts of your uncle and your- 
self to promote the welfare and develop the resources Of the country.” 

The “Tropical Aoriculturibt.”— The following testimony comes from Mr. D. 
Morris, F.L.S., of Jamaica “ 1 sincerely congratulate you on the T. w4., which supplies 
a great want. I only wish we had in Jamaica a paper like yours to work up planting 
subjects.” 

Messrs. Robinson and Vaux, Natal M&r(rary^ write : “ We have pleasure in testifying 
to the usefulness of your Tropical AgHcultui'istt of which sometimes we make extracts. 
You might add to your testimonials : Our Natal agents in forwarding a batch of orders 
state that they had the following from Mr. J. M. Wood, Curator of the Natal Botanic 
Gardens : — ‘ Many thanks for the oo^iy which you kindly sent me. It is a useful 
publication.’ ” 

The “ Tropical Agriculturist,” Vol. I. — A planter, in ordering a copy of this book 
to be sent to a relative at home, writes : “To be the same as my own just received, the 
binding of which is well done, the covers extremely neat and tastefully finished." 
Another correspondent writes : “ I venture to say the volumes of the Tropical 
ApricultuHst. will be at a premium a few years hence : it is a book which is bound to 
rise in value as time rolls on, and subscribers will probably, if they so choose, be able 
to sell at a handsome profit, besides having had the benefit of using the information in 
the meantime ! ” 

The “Tropical Agrk'ulturist.”— A Ceylon planter writes ; “Surely you don’t 
think I could do without the T. A. I sent a copy home and forgot to mention it. 
Last mail my father wrote : * A very useful and interesting periodical called the T, A, 
has been sent me. I send it to you (I) and intend to take it in and send it on after 
reading it.* He forgot to look where it come from." 

The “Tropical Agriculturist.”— A planter writes: “The publication is invalu- 
able to all interested in agriculture, and no planter in Ceylon should be without it. 

The “ Tropical Agriculturist.”— A Coorg planter is good enough to write : “All 
who receive the fh opical Agriculturist in this quarter are much pleased with it, and 
will, I think, continue to be regular supporters, the number of whom cannot f^l to 
increase as the value of the publication becomes generally known.” 

The “Tropical Agriculturist,”— A native gentleman writes: “ It will be very 
, useful and accomplish a long-felt want if the London and New York Price Currents are 
included in the Ti'opical Agricvlturist" This is now done. A Nawalapttiya planter 
writes : “ The T, A, is a siiecial comfort to me, and I am looking forward to this 
month's No.” 

The “ Tropical agriculturist.*’— “ While on a visit to Ceylon, I have been much 
Interested in perusing the back numbem of the Tropical Agriculturist, whieh seeipa to 
me to contain an enormous amount of useful and praptical information^ and which 
ought to be in the hands of every planter.”— Cor. 
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THE “TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST” {continued). 


The “ Tropical AaRiouLTURiBT."— An old colonist writes from the mother country : 

The Buooess of the Tropical Agriculturiat was so evident, and so certainly assured from 
its first issue, that I have hitherto not thought it necessary to say one word in its favour, 
and I only write now to briefly record my candid oiiinion that it has more of the 
elements of permanency about it than, perha))s, any publication ever issued from the 
Indian press— not excepting the Government Gazettes, In all probability, it will live 
as long os any of the products, regarding which it records inforhiation so interesting 
and valuable. May it live as long as the Bogaha itself! Meanwhile, find my sub* 
scription for two yearn enclosed. The only suggestion I have to make is to implore you 
not to ‘ improve ’ or alter the work in tmy shape or form down to its fine classic cover. 
Let us have it uniformly the some for the next half century at least.” 

“ The ‘ Tropical Agriculturibt ’ is highly appreciated by all who read or haveread 
it, and one and all declare that it supplies a long-felt want.” — SoxUh Wymad Cor, 

“The ‘ Tropical Agripultubi.st' is indeed a most valuable book, and I would ask 
you to continue sending it. Having only coolies here you can imagine such a book is 
a F^lar Godsend, without taking into consideration the valuable information it 
contains.”— ATn Grants Cocos Islands. 

The “Tropical Agriculturist.”— “ We have lent ua by a friend a number of the 
Ti'opical Agriculturist^ published in Colombo, Ceylon. Its penisjil enables us to state 
that we view it as a serial which will be found most interesting to every planter, as the 
large amount of information contained in its varied and able articles cannot fail to 
prove of value to them. Cocoa, tea, coflee, cinchona, sugar, rice, palms, and other 
products are dealt with. The oontributions are from scientists of acknow lodged repute, 
while the stotistics which it furnishes are highly important. The articles on cinchona 
cultivation and production are exhaustive, and replete with information, whioh, with 
the extended cultivation (by private individimls) of this plant now going on in Jamaica, 
must be perufied with great attention. The Tropical Agriculturist we must not omit 
to say is published by Messrs. A. M. & J. Ferguson, Ceylon Observer Office,” — Trinidad 
Chronicle. 

**The * Tropical Agriculturist’ for June, jmblishod at Colombo, is crammed full of 
original and selected matter relating to cinchona, coffee, tea, tobacco, and other 
products of Ceylon. Doubts which had arisen as to the identity of Cinchona succirubra, 
so laigely planted in Ceylon, and a most valuable species, are set at re&i>.”-—Qard€x\€rrs' 
Chronicle. 

“ The ‘ Tropioai. Agriculturist’ is the title of a monthly record of information for 
planters of coffee, tea, cocoa, India-rubber, sugar, tobacco, cardamons, palms, rice, and 
other products, suited for cultivation in the tropics, published hy Messrs. A. M. & J. 
Ferguson of Colombo. Haddon & Co. are the Loudon agents.”— 2\ratu?'e. 

The “Tropical Agriculturist.”— “We have received the Tt'opical Agriculturist for 
June. It is a monthly record of information for planters of coffee, tea, cinchona, sugar, 
palm, rice, or products suited for tropical cultivation. It is an excellent publication, 
brimful of facts and information. It is published at Colombo, by Messrs. A. M. & J. 
Ferguson, at the Ceylon Observer office. We have much pleasure, therefore, in drawing 
attention to^ihe publication, which had in June reached its thirteenth number. It is 
one interesting to the naturalist and to all desirous of information ; whilst it is indis- 
pensable, we think, to the planter or estate manager. Each number cpntains some 
nlneV olos^J-prittted pages, and the low price brings it within the reach of aJL It is 
sold at agencies in London, Aberdeen,' Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, Singapore, Penang^ 
patavia, Port Lewis, Durban, Jamaica, Trinidad, British Guiana, and throughout 
Australia by Messrs. Gordon and Gotoh. The June issue has, we should add, a full 
index for the fii‘st thirteen numbers.”— Home Neics. 
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The “ Tropical AoRicuLTuniaT.”— ^ Monthly/ Record of litformation for PlarUers. 
Cotom^o, Ceylon; A. M. ft i'Vr/ 7 ««on.)--“ The iilantere of India and Ceylon have an 
able paper in the AgriculUirUt. It is deserving of commendation from our point of 
View for the closeness with which it adheres to its own special sphere, and for the 
careful and exhaustive manner in which subjects connected with the planter’s occupation 
are arranged and dealt with. ’I'he Information contained in reference to the cultivation 
of coifee, cocoa, sugar, imlnis, rice, etc., is of speoial interest to the English reader, but 
with respect t« the rise of the trade in cinchona our interest is considerably heightened 
by the present admitted position of this bark in the British pharmacopoeia and the boon 
u'hich it confers from its medicinal qualities, not only in the treatment of human 
ailmouts, but those of animals also. For in dealing with diseases of cattle, sheep) horses, 
and dogs, cinchona bark alkaloids arc just as valitable as in the case of human patients. 
Jt has been the best friend that the emigrant, the traveller, or the soldier ever had. In 
the swampy and malarious regions of the earth, as well as in the hot alluvials and 
doltjis of the tropica, it is an agent of relief to the suffering. We are not surtmsed, 
llierofore, to learn from the periodical before us that the commerce in cinchona Is 
nourishing in India, Ceylon, and Java. The exports to this country in 1877 amounted 
only to 3,912,000 lb., valued at £402,000. In four years’ time, however, that is in 1881, 
the exports had increased to 14,024,000 lb., valued at £1,812,000. Meanwhile the price 
hsid risen from 28. per lb. to 28. 7d. In conclusion, w'e may say that the Tropical 
AgriciUturiitl contains an abundance of facts, discussions, and statistics of quite as much 
imiwrbance to the botanist as to the {igriculturjst.” — Land. 

The “ Tropical Aoricui.tuiuht.” — T his new venture on the part of the proprietors of 
the Ceylon Obm'ver has oonqiletod its first year of publication and foims a very interesting 
volume. To those whose business brings them into connection with the various products 
of Ceylon this monthly paper will be found very useful, while to planters and estate 
managers in v&rious parts of the world the matter contained in the Agriculturist is 
invaluable. To the naturalist a xuiblicatiun of this sort needs no word of oommenda* 
tJon. — British Trade Journal. 

We have received from the publisher several copies of the Tropical Agriculturist, a 
monthly record of information for planters of coffee, tea, cocoa, cinchona, sugar, xmlms, 
rice, and other products suited for cultivation in tlie tropics. It is a journal in book 
form, containing eighty iiages of closely-iirintod matter, and treats fully and fowibly 
on the various toxncs above mentioned. As most of the tropical xu'oductions are already 
acclimatised in Queensland, and information with reference to them is our present want, 
we shall have much pleasure in laying before our readem from time to time some of its 
most suitable extracts ; and the book itself would i)rove a welcome visitor to any 
cultivator’s home in the troi)ics,” — Queenslander. 


Besides the above, the Tropival Agriculturist has been favourably noticetl by the 
Calcutta Englishman, Madras Mail, South of India Observer, Straits Times, Melbourne 
Argus, Graphic, TriiOner'^s Literary Record, etc. ^ 
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